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.  '  ^  .  Service,  dedication  and 

sacrifice  are  more  than  just 
®  ifliu  words  to  the  thousands  of 

veterans  who  have  been  aboard 
‘yVjjliifi  Kup's  annuai  Sun-Times 

Purpie  Heart  Cruise. 

A  For  twenty-five  years,  enter- 
tainers,  businessmen  and 
* i  ^SlliSllr  jH  others  have  contributed  their 
time,  money  and  talent  to 
make  the  one-day  lake 
i{  77  ^  _ _ _  excursion  a 

\/(gt(gffainiS  ,„,reT,?rcim°2^ 

j  who  gave  so  much 

for  their  country. 

Jhe  Purpie  Heart  Cruise  is  just 
one  more  way  of  showing  that  our  concern 
for  the  community  goes  far  beyond  the  written  word. 
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One  day  this  spring,  500  high  school  students 
took  over  the  Massachusetts  State  Government. 
No  revolt . . .  just  Student  Government  Day  in 
Massachusetts.  And  when  it  was  over,  we  had  all 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  closing  the  generation 
gap. 

That  s  why  we  join  with  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  to  sponsor  Student 
Government  Day.  Why  we  go  all  out,  with  an 
8-page  special  section  in  the  Herald  Traveler 
devoted  to  Massachusetts  Government  and  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution,  for  in-school  use. 
And  with  special  programming  on  WHDH-TV 
including  live  coverage  of  the  opening  ceremonies 
at  the  State  Capitol. 

Student  Government  Day  is  specifically 
designed  to  bring  the  generaticxis  closer  together 
by  getting  kids  to  think ...  to  participate.  So  are 
our  other  projects— the  Greater  Bcjstonians,  the 
Children's  Book  Fair,  the  Repertory  of  Classical 
Drama,  "Classroom  5!' 

Why  do  we  think  closing  the  gap  is  so 
vital?  Tomorrow  is  on  the  other  sicfe. 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation  is  il.^ 
doing  something.  LlUj 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Newspapers 
WHDH  Radio/ AM  •  FM  •  WHDH  Television 


Douglos  Boyer  ot  Somerville,  Moss ,  Student  Secretory  to  the  Governor  s  CoutKil,  aJvcxotes  lowering  the  voting  oge  to  nineteen, 

before  the  Student  Committee  on  Constitutionol  Low, 


^Chester's 

I  Classroom 

in  the 

Newspaper 

Fifteen  collegians  from  14  colleges  and  universities 
are  helping  write  and  edit  copy  for  Rochester's  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union. 

They're  getting  newspaper  experience  along  with 
expert  training.  And  they're  getting  it  where  the  action  is. 

One  went  right  to  work  solving  reader  problems  for 
our  HELP!  column.  Another  had  a  section-front  byline  her 
first  week  on  the  job.  A  third  is  already  writing  features 
for  Upstate  Magazine,  our  better-than-most  Sunday 
rotogravure  section. 

Rochester's  summer  interns  are  heading  for  journal¬ 
ism  careers.  Half  of  them  have  been  rated  the  most 
promising  journalism  prospect  in  their  class. 

Building  tomorrow's  newspapermen  is  only  part  of 
what  we  accomplish  on  the  Gannett  Rochester  news¬ 
papers.  But  it's  a  pretty  important  part. 

The  Times-Union 

Smarral  (Cbroniflf 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14614  Members:  Gannett  Group  v‘ 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  •50  Third  Avckh*,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  dL  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  98  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  915  a  year. 


JUNE 

29-July  3 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

29-July  4— National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Sheraton-SchroeJer 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 


JULY 

2-5— Georgia  Press  Association.  Savannah  Inn,  Savannah. 

11-13 — PNPA  Weekly  Publishers'  Summer  meeting.  Seven  Springs  Mountain 
Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

13- 16— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hilton  Hotel,  I 
Pittsburgh. 

14- 16 — Internetional  Mailers  Union.  Ottawa. 

17-19 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel.  Point  Clear. 

17-19— Virginia  Press  Association.  Chamberlin  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfort. 

24- 26— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

25- 26 — National  Newspaper  Association/Suburban  Newspaper  Section 
Workshop.  Travelodge-at-the-Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

27-Aug.  I— ANPA-INPA  Newspaper  Research  Workshop.  Ohio  University. 
Columbus,  O. 

30-Aug.  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Music  Makers  and  Music  Critics.  I 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  I 


AUGUST 

1- 3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Ocean 

Forest  Hotel.  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

2- 8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Seattle,  Wash. 

3- 5 — SNPA  (Eastern)  Mechanical  Conference.  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 
6-9 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers.  Nova  Scotian.  Halifax,  N.S. 

8-9 — West  Texas  Press  Association. 

15-16— Montana  Press  Association.  Northern  Hotel.  Billings. 

15-17— UPl  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Fountainhead  Lodge,  near  Checotah. 

17-19 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel.  Point  Clear,  Ala. 
17-19— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Marina  Inn,  Corpus 
Christi. 

17- 22 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

18- 20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Chamberlain  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfort. 
24-26— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 
24-26— Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

5-7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

8-12 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  Detroit. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

11-13 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  Eagle  River. 

11- 14 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

12- 13— H  oosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffer  I 
Inn,  Indianapolis. 

12- 14— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

13 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffer's, 
Indienapolis. 

13- 14 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Wagon  Wheel  Lodge, 
Rockton,  III. 

14- 19 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute — Reporters'  Week.  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Mahaka  Country  Club. 

19- 20 — Indiana  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Leland  Motor  ( 
Inn,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

19- 20— New  England  Press  Association.  Viking  Hotel,  Newport,  R.l. 

20- 22 — Southern  Circulation  Manager  Association.  Hotel  Memphis,  Mem 
phis. 

21- 23 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Ctesaga,  Cooperstown. 

26— E&P  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Vnl.  102,  No.  26,  June  2H,  1969.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022,  Cable  address  “Edpub,  Nev.' 
York."  Publication  offices  84  North  Crystal  St.,  Bast  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Sec¬ 
ond  class  postaite  paid  at  Eiast  Stroudsbutv.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Resistered 
and  eontenta  copyritrhted  O  1969  by  Editor  A  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  riirhts 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  98.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  916.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  ti 
Editor  A  Publisher,  "External  Account,"  Chemical  Bank,  New  York  Trurt 
Company,  2613  Moorffate.  London,  E.  C.  2  Bnirland. 

Postmaster;  if  undelivsired.  please  send  form  8679  to  Editor  A  Publisher  Co  , 
Inc.,  860  Thinl  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Pigeonholed  ? 


try  Donrey. 


With  23  dailies  in  seven  states,  we’re  growing  fast.  How  about 
you?  Finding  your  growth  limited?  Challenges  lacking?  Incentive 
stifled?  Try  Donrey. 

A  change  to  one  of  the  country’s  leading  media  groups  may  be  just 


what  you  need.  Tell  us  about  yourself.  There’s  a  good  chance  we 
can  tell  you  about  an  exciting  opportunity  with  one  of  our  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Southwest  and  Western  states.  In  Sales.  Circulation. 
Editorial.  Production.  Administrative.  Management.  We’re  in¬ 
terested.  Try  us  and  see.  In  complete  confidence,  of  course. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

P*r««nn«i  D«portiii«nt 

P  O.  Bo.  1359 
Ft.  Siwtrti,  Arkan»a»  72901 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 


People  who  redeem  S&il  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  qualits  merchandise  they 
get  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 


That’s  why  we've  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one,  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  sUKk  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation’s 
37  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95 9^  of  the 
stamps  we  issue  -  will  be  redeemed. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  I 

Write  or  call  the  local  office  • 
or  redemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  iViiy  ol  Thrill  Since  IH96 
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UP  TO  A  FEW  months  ago,  the  AP’s  JAY  SHARBUTT  has 
been  writing  about  draft  card  burners  and  the  usual  run  of  stones 
encountered  on  a  Washington  beat.  Since  mid-April,  he  has  been 
getting  a  baptism  of  fire  in  Vietnam — terrorist  blasts  in  Saigen, 
trips  up  northwest  of  Saigon  to  cover  fighting,  back  to  Saigon  to  ) 
handle  roundups,  and  climbing  the  muddy  slopes  of  the  Dong  Ap  ' 
Bia  mountain,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  A  Shau  valley  .  .  .  NOI  E 
FROM  SAIGON  to  UPI  Newspicture  Headquarters  in  Tokyo; 
“GERRY  BE  ADVISED  TO.MMY  THE  DARKROOM  MAN 
WENT  OUT  TO  LUNCH  TWO  DAYS  AGO  AND  ENDED  IN  THE 
ARMY.  THINGS  UNLOOK  GOOD  FOR  HIS  EARLY  RETURN. 
EFFORTING  REPLACEMENT— POTTER.”  .  .  . 

*  *  « 

ANYONE  GOING  TO  PRAGUE  might  find  these  tips — from  a 
departing  UPI  correspondent  to  his  replacement — invaluable: 
HERE  IS  A  REVISED  LIST  OF  THINGS  YOU  WILL  NEED 
IN  PRAGUE.  AS  OF  NOW  WE  HAVE  TEEVEE  RADIO  AND 
TAPE  RECORDER  IN  HOTEL.  WHEN  (IF)  YOU  GET  AN 
OFFICE  YOU’LL  NEED  ALL  BAND  RADIO,  PREFERABLY 
BATTERY  TRANSFORMER  WITH  JACKS  FOR  EARPHONES 
AND  TAPE  RECORDER.  ALSO  YOU  NEED  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE  DICTIONARY,  A  CZECH  TO  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 
(A  VICE  VERSA  WE  HAVE)  A  STAPLER  LOTS  OF  STAPLES 
PAPER  CLIPS  BATTERIES  FOR  RADIO.  FOR  MONEY 
TRAVELLERS  CHECKS  ARE  FINE  IN  DOLLARS  OR  POUNDS 
AS  CONVENIENT.  ALWAYS  KEEP  HARD  CURRENCY  RE¬ 
SERVE  OF  ABOUT  DOLLARS  300  PART  IN  CURRENCY  AND 
REST  IN  TRAVELLERS  CHECKS.  KEEP  DENOMINATIONS 
SMALL  SINCE  CHANGE  IS  SCARCE  AND  WHEN  YOU  CASH 
TRAVELLERS  CHECKS  YOU  GET  ONLY  SOFT  CROWNS  AND 
NOT  THE  REAL  THING.  IF  YOU  HAVE  FAVORITE  COS¬ 
METICS,  SOAPS  ETC  BETTER  BRING  THEM.  THEY  CAN’T 
BE  BOUGHT  IN  PRAGUE  . . . 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HEADS  &  SUCH:  Reporting  from  Rio,  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer  detailed  the  rotten  phone  system  in  Brazil — and  Chicago 
Daily  News  captioned:  “Dial  ‘C’  for  Chaos”  .  .  .  Over  the  story 
of  used  autos  being  used  to  build  dams,  the  Western  Producer 
headed:  “Find  good  dam  used  for  wrecked  autos”  .  .  .  “Over  the 
picture  of  a  62-year-old  man  swimming  in  the  near-freezing  waters 
of  Lake  Washington  while  a  flock  of  ducks  bobbed  around  him, 
the  Seattle  Times  captioned:  “Some  People  might  Think  He’s  a 
Quack-pot”  .  .  .  CARL  MACHADO  calls  his  bowling  column  in 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin:  “Down  Tenpin  Lane”  (A  striking 
name!)  . . . 

*  *  it 

MILBUftN  P.  AKERS,  president  of  Shimer  College  at  Mount 
Carroll,  Ill.,  wishes  he  were  back  covering  news  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  it.  The  door  of  his  campus  office  burst  open,  a  throng  of  stu¬ 
dents  advanced  on  him  and  one — a  coed,  no  less — carried  a  long 
butcher  knife.  For  a  few  seconds,  all-too-vivid  visions  of  campus 
doings  elsewhere  flashed  before  the  former  editor’s  eyes.  Then,  al¬ 
most  as  quickly,  smiles  swept  across  the  students’  faces  as  they 
burst  into  “Happy  Birthday.”  It  was  Akers’  69th  birthday  and  the 
students  had  persuaded  the  campus  food  service  to  prepare  a  huge 
cake  which  spiced-up  the  dramatic  presentation.  Akers  was  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  until  his  retirement  in  1%5.  Last  year 
he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  liberal  arts  college  located  13U 
miles  northwest  of  Chicago  ,  .  .  JOHN  MILTON  HAGGEN,  vet¬ 
eran  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  dailies  who  long  ago  turned 
author  and  song  writer,  believes  he  has  set  the  record  for  long- 
winded  book  titles  with  this  one:  “Lecherous,  Licentious,  Lasciv¬ 
ious  Lyrics  Is  Not  The  Title  Of  This  Book  The  Actual  Title 
Is  The  Violent  Violet.”  Can't  wait  to  read  it! 


DEAD  FILE 

A  newsman  called  Endicott  Stoner, 

In  the  “morgue”  was  considered  a  “loner” 

He  was  pro-Uncle  Sam, 

But  was  anti-Vietnam— 

So  all  war  clips  he  filed  under  “Boner” ! 

—Jay  Russell 
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Watch  those  libel  hills! 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Association  rejtorts  it  was  successful, 
thanks  to  a  solid  response  Irom  publishers  and  broadcasters,  in  having 
coiiunittees  of  the  General  .Assendily  kill  proposed  legislation  to  tighten 
up  the  state’s  laws  on  libel  and  defamation.  The  bills  not  only  would 
have  erased  truth  as  a  defense  but  w'ould  have  j>eimitted  the  recovery 
of  punitive  damages  without  retjuiring  proof  of  actual  malice. 

Similar  attempts  to  revise  the  libel  statutes  in  other  stales  have  failed 
but  new  efforts  may  be  expected  every  time  the  lawmakers  meet.  There 
arc  many  individuals  and  groups  that  are  unhappy  with  the  Supreme 
Court’s  series  of  decisions  that  weaken  complaints  while  strengthening 
the  principle  of  free  and  vigorous  discussion  of  public  affairs.  Until 
the  day  arrives  when  the  minority  view  of  the  court,  as  expressed  by 
Justice  Black  and  others  at  various  times,  becomes  the  majority  opinion 
and  state  libel  laws  are  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  P'irst  and 
Fourteenth  .'\menclments,  all  |>eople  in  the  news  media  must  be  vigilant 
al  the  state  capitols  lest  the  victories  won  in  Washington  be  reversed. 


Where  irony  lurks 

How  are  critics  of  the  ^V’arren  Oiurt’s  alleged  leniency  toward  crim¬ 
inals  reacting  to  the  publication  of  the  wiretapj)ecl  conversations 
among  the  Mafia  big-wigs  in  New  Jersey?  After  all,  it  was  a  ruling  by 
that  court  that  brought  the  FBI  transcripts  into  the  open.  A  lawyer 
lor  Princeton’s  .Sam  the  I’lumirer  tried  to  plug  up  his  client’s  defense  by 
demanding  to  know  what  “bugged”  evidence  had  been  presented  to 
a  grand  jury.  By  exercising  this  maneuver  in  keeping  with  an  edict  of 
the  court  Sam’s  lawyer  cut  his  legal  pants  too  short  and  thus  bared  the 
underpinnings  of  orgaiii/ed  crime.  .Some  editors  have  exjrressed  the 
hojre  that  the  published  revelations  will  arouse  puirlic:  indignation  to  a 
degree  that  will  force  a  showdown  between  the  law  and  the  mob.  But 
others  have  already  sensed  an  underc  urrent  of  readers’  disgust  with  the 
whole  business  of  Big  Brother’s  eavesdropping.  Don’t  be  surprised  if 
the  press  takes  a  beating  for  holding  hands  with  the  FBI. 
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Pegler,  the  reporter 

Once  when  he  was  eiuounlered  |X)ring  over  retords  in  a  small-town 
courthouse,  W’estbrook  Pegler,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his  “Peglerizing” 
crusades,  was  asked  “how  tome”  he  didn’t  leave  that  work  to  his  leg¬ 
men.  Almost  everyone  assumed  he  must  have  stores  of  investigators 
gathering  material  for  his  columns.  Pegler’s  reply  to  the  young  reporter 
was:  “Look  up  your  own  facts.  Don’t  let  someone  else  make  your  mis¬ 
takes.”  Fellow  rejxirters,  get  oil  your  handouts  and  do  likewise. 
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’  Congressional  clout  and  the  Fol  Act 

’  I  By  Gerald  Sturges 


Quite  accurately,  it  was  noted  then  that 
ti  e  F’reedom  of  Information  Act  had  heen 
codified  hut  not  automated.  The  law  was 
not  translated  automatically  into  universal 
government  practice.  Obdurate  agencies 
I  awaited  a  second  reason  for  complying.  As 
it  parent  to  child,  the  reason  is  “because 
1  say  so,”  and  the  only  one  to  tell  them  so 
j  is  Congress. 

)  On  the  eve  of  its  second  anniversary, 

this  imperfect,  potent  and  glamorously 
titled  public  record  law  claims  a  wider 
following  than  it  enjoyed  a  year  ago,  sug- 
•  I  gesting  anew  that  nothing  delivers  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  bureaucrats  so  well  as  hitting  them 
over  the  head  with  it.  Compliance  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  isn’t  everything,  but  it 
makes  a  good  beginning. 

The  law  invoked  two  significant  changes 
in  administrative  procedure,  allowing  any 
person  to  examine  government  records 
I  simply  for  the  asking,  and  stipulating  that 
an  agency  challenged  for  withholding  a 
record  hears  the  burden  of  proving  it  is 
entitled  to  do  so.  Most  agencies,  meaning 
discrete  units  of  any  size,  met  the  require¬ 
ment  that  they  publish  suitable  rules  or 
regulations  by  July  4,  1967. 

Some  failed  to  act  and  some  issued  faul¬ 
ty  rules,  not  in  keeping  with  the  attorney 
general’s  advice  that  an  agency’s  rules  de¬ 
scribe  to  the  extent  feasible  “which  of  its 
records  are  within  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  where  they  may  be  inspected,  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  requesting  ac¬ 
cess,  the  opportunities  for  administrative 
appeal,  the  fees  to  he  charged,  the  stage 
at  which  records  involved  in  matters  in 
process  are  to  be  available,  and  what¬ 
ever  other  considerations  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  achieving  the  statutory  objec¬ 
tives.” 

In  the  next  few  months  some  laggards 
popped  into  print — for  example  tbe  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy,  whose  regulations 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  on  De¬ 
cember  8,  1967.  By  last  July,  in  a  staff 
tabulation  for  the  foreign  operations  and 
government  information  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  there  were  14  non-compliers, 
chief  among  them  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Interestingly,  even  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  had  managed  to  publish  rules  by  July 
of  1967,  albeit  brief  and  uninformative 
i)nes. 

Compliance  checkers  ask:  How  many 
agencies  have  issued  the  required  rules, 
and  how  good  are  they?  The  subcommittee 
chairman.  Hep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Calif.), 
put  clout  into  its  preliminary  staff  report 
by  promising,  “The  staff  will  continue  an 
analysis  and  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
implementing  regulations  as  a  prelude 
to  formal  subcommittee  examination  at  a 


Gerald  Sturges  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  who  is  in 
Washington,  working  for  the  Moss  sub¬ 
committee  on  a  Congressional  Fellowship 
from  the  American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation. 


future  date.”  That  means  non-compliers 
can  be  certain  of  summons  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  explain  their  dereliction. 

Complaints  to  Congress  and  the  courts 
measure  the  law  in  operation,  and  each 
one  leads  to  resolution  of  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem.  For  every  complaint  heard  in  federal 
district  court,  there  is  an  information- 
seeker  who  was  rebuffed  by  an  agency  and 
then  lost  his  administrative  appeal.  At 
least  31  of  them  have  gone  to  court.  In  its 
oversight  function  the  subcommittee  fights 
ignorance  of  the  law  and  referees  disputes, 
but  from  the  lack  of  complaints  about  a 
given  agency  it  could  as  well  assume 
smooth  operation,  public  indifference  or 
reluctance  by  newsmen  to  resort  to  official 
channels.  Thus  it  treats  compliance  as  a 
necessary  minimum. 

Among  the  14  listed  non-compliers  of 
a  year  ago,  four  actually  had  issued  rules 
or  were  covered  by  those  of  a  parent  unit, 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  deemed  ex¬ 
empt  (Moss  bas  introduced  a  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  coverage  to  tbe  D.C.  government), 
and  three  have  published:  Nati()nal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency,  American  Battle  Monu¬ 
ments  Commission  and  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

Publishing  January  7,  the  NSA  pro¬ 
vided  for  public  access  to  records  but  did 
not  put  out  the  welcome  mat.  Like  the 
CIA’s  these  rules  only  tell  how  to  request 
an  indentifiable  record  by  mail,  leaving  a 
distinct  impression  no  visitors  are  wanted 
at  its  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  headquarters.  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission  published  May 
30. 

The  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
which  maintains  American  national  ceme¬ 
teries  and  memorials  in  foreign  countries, 
published  defective  rules  last  November 
but,  as  of  June  3,  has  revised  them.  Its 
first  version  flouted  the  law  by  announc¬ 
ing  records  would  be  made  available  on 
requests  “to  persons  properly  and  directly 
concerned,”  a  restrictive  carryover  from 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  of  1946. 
The  newly  amended  rules  delete  that  tool 
of  selective  secrecy  and  also  extend  the 
period  of  administrative  recourse  from  a 
scant  five  days  to  the  more  reasonable 
and  popular  30  days. 

The  remaining  six  represent  special 
cases  or  stubbornness.  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  (which,  incidentally,  must  ap¬ 
prove  any  design  or  material  for  memorials 
before  it  can  be  accepted  by  the  Battle 
Monuments  Commission)  asserts  it  is 
drafting  rules. 

It  may  well  he  that  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  a  state-federal  or¬ 
ganization  whose  staff  members  are  not 
federal  employes,  is  beyond  the  law’s 
compass.  If  so,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  and  similar  bodies  likely 
would  be  too.  Although  described  in  the 
Government  Organization  Manual  as  “an 
independent  executive  agency,”  the  Tax 
Court  claims  exemption  as  a  court. 

One  of  the  first  agencies  to  apply  free¬ 
dom  of  information  principles,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  chooses  so  far  to  stand  on 
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performance  and  regulations  which  ante-  ' 
date  the  law.  Headstart  or  not,  its  informa¬ 
tion  provisions  must  be  culled  from  the  ' 
bulky  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  do 
not  speak  to  administrative  appeal,  and 
refer  to  confidential  business  data  “the 
disclosure  of  which  is  not  authorized  by 
law” — a  transgression  of  the  tenet  that  all 
identifiable  records  are  accessible  unless 
specifically  exempted  from  disclosure.  And 
tbe  Export-Import  Bank  falls  back  on  a 
19.37  list  of  categories  of  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 

The  agency  self-defense  manual  evident¬ 
ly  recommends  smoke-screening:  “We’re 
nice  guys”  (irrelevant) ;  “W'e’re  too  busy” 
(you’ve  had  two  years) ;  “We’re  too 
small”  (you’re  an  agency) ;  “We  put  out 
some  stuff  years  ago  that  you  should  deem 
issued  pursuant  to  the  new  law”  (impos¬ 
sible).  The  time  spent  on  frustrating  tac¬ 
tics  could,  of  course,  have  gone  to  drafting 
a  clear  and  concise  set  of  rules. 

Now  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
apparently  in  response  to  points  raised 
in  the  subcommittee  staff  analysis,  pro¬ 
poses  to  delete  some  had  language  from  I 
its  regulations  dealing  with  release  of  I 
confidential  information.  It  wants  to  knock  | 
out  the  phrase,  “upon  good  cause  shown,” 
and  drop  the  requirement  that  the  written 
request  for  access  he  executed  under 
oath.  However,  the  FTC  would  still  re-  I 
quire  the  seeker  to  explain  his  interest  in 
the  material  and  say  what  he  Intends  to 
do  with  it.  The  FTC,  which  invites  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  these  amendments  to 
file  comments  by  July  16,  overlooks  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 

Short  Takes 

Advertisement:  If  you  are  working  for  j 
a  company  that  you  feel  has  not  taken  • 
advantage  of  your  ambition  and  abilities,  I 

then  here  is  the  brake  you  have  been  i 
looking  for. — Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Senti-  ! 

nel.  ' 

♦  *  • 

Five  sick-packs  •  of  beer  were  taken 
from  the  car  of  G.  R. — Rockford  (Ill.)  , 

Register.  ' 

*  *  * 

But  a  majority  of  the  committee  felt 
the  entire  bull  should  go  to  the  floor. —  1 

United  Press  International. 

*  «  * 

“I  don’t  know  shorthand  and  my  tpy- 
ing  is  rotten.”  —  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

This  picture  was  taken  of  St.  W.’s 
fourth  grade  girls  who  are  preparing  a 
cookout  of  their  parents. — Fostoria 
(Ohio)  Review  Times. 

•  *  « 

Lost:  Honey  colored  long  haired  car. 

— Stafford  Springs  (Conn.)  Reminder. 

«  •  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Fred  M.  Hechinger,  education  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

For  over  23  years,  he  has  been  exploring  issues  in 
education  for  readers  of  The  Times  of  London, 
the  Bridgeport  Herald,  The  Washington  Post,  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Parents  Magazine  and, 
since  1 959,  The  New  York  Times.  His  byline 
appears  in  New  York  Times  News  Service  client 
newspapers — now  serving  over  40,000,000  readers 
around  the  world. 

Fred  Hechinger  is  a  four-time  winner  of  the 
Education  Writers  Association  award.  He  has  also 
earned  Long  Island  University’s  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award,  as  well  as  the  Fairbanks  Award  of 
the  American  College  Public  Relations  Association. 


He  holds  honorary  degrees  from  Bard,  Bates, 
Kenyon,  Knox,  Washington  and  Wilkes  colleges 
and  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

With  Fred  Hechinger  in  your  newspaper,  your 
readers  will  be  rewarded,  too.  Give  them  new  insight 
into  the  issues  behind  the  slogans.  Give  them 
Fred  Hechinger... and  all  the  rest  of  the  best  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

Subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service . . . 
by  mail  or  wire.  Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
editor,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036; 
,2.2,556-7088 
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McLaren 
to  revise 

By  Luther  A.  Hueton 

Washington 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Itichard  W.  McLaren,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Justice’s 
Antitrust  Division,  strongly  op¬ 
posed  enactment  of  The  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  in  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Senate  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  but  he  lifted  slightly  the 
“Damoclean  Sword”  that  hangs 
over  44  newspapers  which  are 
parties  to  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments. 

McLaren  opposed  legislation 
which  would  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  price  fixing, 
profits  pooling  and  market  al¬ 
location  provisions  of  existing 
agreements  which  the  courts  de¬ 
clared  violative  per  ae  of  the 
antitrust  laws  in  the  Tucson 
Case.  He  had  no  objection  to 
joint  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  provisions  of  such  agree¬ 
ments. 

McLaren  spoke  in  favor  of 
amendments  to  the  bill  proposed 
by  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
of  Massachusetts.  These  would 
retain  the  antitrust  exemption 
of  joint  publishing  agreements 
as  defined  in  S.1520,  but  would 
limit  the  exemption  to  private 
actions  an«l  to  agreements  al¬ 
ready  in  effect;  would  exempt 
from  government  action  agree¬ 
ments  involving  one  or  more 
failing  newspapers,  but  would 
not  exempt  price-fixing  and 
profit  pooling,  and  would  de¬ 
clare  a  six-month  moratorium 
on  government  actions  against 
existing  joint  publishing  agree¬ 
ments  which  do  not  involve  prof¬ 
it  pooling  and  price  fixing. 

The  “bomb”  in  McLaren’s 
testimony  was  his  endorsement 
of  the  Brooke  proposal  to  ex¬ 
empt  joint  publishing  arrange¬ 
ments  from  private  actions 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Ac¬ 
tions  for  treble  damages  have 
l>een  file<l  against  the  Tucson 
and  San  Francisco  newspapers. 

Of  somewhat  lesser  impact, 
but  ecjually  comforting  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  22  cities  where 
joint  agreements  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  was  McLaren’s  acceptance 
of  the  proposal  of  a  moratorium 
on  government  suits  to  break 
up  the  arrangements  in  order 
to  give  the  newspapers  time  to 


bring  their  agreements  into  line 
with  court  rulings. 

“The  Department  of  Justice 
strongly  opposes  this  legisla¬ 
tion,”  McLaren  said.  “In  our 
view  there  is  nothing  in  exist¬ 
ing  law  which  would  prohibit 
a  newspaper  threatened  with  the 
prospect  of  financial  failure 
from  engaging  with  a  competitor 
in  a  number  of  joint  activities 
reasonably  necessary  to  its  sur¬ 
vival.  But  to  permit  a  news¬ 
paper  or  any  other  unregulated 
business  enterpri.se  to  save  itself 
from  failure  by  price  fixing  and 
profit  pooling  agreements  would 
flout  the  basic  principles  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and 
should  not  be  permitted.” 

Room  for  rompt'lilor 

McLaren  noted  that  price  fix¬ 
ing  and  profit  pooling  had  been 
declared  illegal,  per  ae,  in  the 
Tucson  case  in  which  the  Justice 
Department  successfully  prose¬ 
cuted  an  antitrust  action  against 
the  Arizona  Dailjf  Star  and  the 
Tucaon  Daily  Citizen.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  affirmed  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  an  Arizona  district  court. 

“Because  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  described  as  their 
‘pernicious  effect  on  competition 
and  lack  of  any  redeeming  vir¬ 
tue’  they  (price  fixing  and  profit 
pooling)  are  conclusively  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  unreasonable,”  Mc¬ 
Laren  said.  “We  see  no  reason 
to  depart  from  these  well  es¬ 
tablished  principles  in  the  case 
of  newspapers. 

“If  a  company,  including  a 
newspaper,  can  be  saved  only 
by  eliminating  all  competition 
between  it  and  its  competitors, 
we  doubt  that  any  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  artificial 
preservation  of  so  lifeless  an  en¬ 
terprise.  In  these  circumstances 
we  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
permit  its  disappearance  from 
the  market,  thus  making  room 
for  its  replacement  by  a  more 
robust  competitor.” 

Noting  that  the  price  fixing, 
profit  pooling  and  market  al¬ 
location  aspects  of  the  Tucson 
agreement  were  the  only  ones 
held  illegal  per  ae  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  courts  required  only 
their  elimination,  McLaren  said 
that  there  was  no  indication 


that  “such  extreme  measures  as 
price  fixing  or  profit  pooling  are 
necessary  to  permit  the  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  today’s 
newspapers.  Agreements  to  en¬ 
gage  in  joint  activities  necessary 
to  the  survival  of  a  failing  news¬ 
paper,  and  which  do  not  involve 
per  ae  violations,  would  most 
likely  be  found  reasonable  and 
therefore  legal.” 

McLaren  said  that  Justice  De¬ 
partment  lawyers  had  been  meet¬ 
ing  frequently  with  attorneys 
for  the  Tucson  newspapers  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
implementing  the  court’s  deci¬ 
sion.  Under  the  order  of  the 
Arizona  court,  a  plan  must  be 
presented  by  July  2. 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
this  committee  that  it  might 
appropriately  postpone  consid¬ 
eration  of  S.1520  until  it  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  study  the  modifications  of 
the  agreement  which  the  court 
will  require  in  the  Citizen  case,” 
McLaren  said.  “We  ourselves 
plan  to  defer  action  against 
other  joint  publishing  agree¬ 
ments  until  some  time  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  relief  proceed¬ 
ing.” 

On  the  motion  of  Senator 
Dirkaen,  the  subcommittee 
voted  unanimously  Thursday  td 
defer  action  on  the  bill  and 
await  the  court  settlement. 

McLaren  said  that  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  “would  not  oppose 
enactment  of  S.1520  if  it  were 
amended  as  Senator  Brooke  has 
proposed.  ...  In  certain  re¬ 
spects  the  Brooke  amendment 
would  simply  codify  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  permissible  under 
present  law.” 

Jerry  Cohen,  counsel  for  the 
subcommittee,  challenged  the 
statement  that  the  amendment 
would  be  a  mere  codification  of 
existing  provisions  of  the  law. 
He  contended  that  the  Brooke 
amendment  would  immunize 
predatory  practices  which  are 
not  now  permitted.  McLaren, 
however,  would  not  agree. 

Justification  for  exemption 
from  private  antitrust  action 
was  found  by  McLaren  in  “the 
fact  that  existing  joint  publish¬ 
ing  agreements  were  entered  in¬ 


to  on  the  a.ssumption  that  they 
were  legal,  or  at  least  in  the  be-  ' 
lief  that  historic  inaction  by  the  I 
Department  of  Justice  implied  ' 
that  they  would  be  forever  toler¬ 
ated.” 

“In  this  situation,  non-puni- 
tive  Government  action  or  in¬ 
junctive  relief  is  appropriate,” 
he  said.  “But  private  actions, 
seeking  treble  damages  under 
Section  4  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
seems  to  us  singularly  inap¬ 
propriate  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.” 

F.whrws  regulation 

Before  endorsing  the  Brooke 
Amendment,  the  Antitrust  chief 
rejected  an  amendment  proposed  ! 
by  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  i 
which  would  make  prospective  I 
joint  agreements  unlawful  un-  j 
less  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  a  finding  ji 
that  a  failing  newspaper  is  in-  j 
volved.  I 

McLaren  said  that  “we  oppose  | 
vesting  regulatory  authority  in 
the  Attorney  General.  It  is  our 
view  that  the  power  to  make  1 
ultimate  rulings  as  to  whether  !• 
conduct  does  or  does  not  violate  1 
the  law  should  not  be  placed  in  L 
the  hands  of  a  prosecutor.”  ' 

Morris  J.  Levin,  counsel  for  - 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  took 
a  position  directly  opposite  from 
McLaren  on  the  Dirk.sen  and 
Brooke  amendments.  Levin  was  ;j 
the  only  witness  at  the  final  | 
hearing  who  favored  enactment  il 
of  S.1520. 

He  said  that  Senator  Dirk-  | 
sen’s  proposal  would  not  affect  i 
existing  arrangements  and  that  || 
the  requirement  that  the  At-  i 
torney  General  review  future  ar-  ! 
rangements  was  not  objection-  j 
able. 

Senator  Brooke’s  proposed  j 
amendment  he  found  objection- 
able  because  it  would  provide 
“an  even  more  stringent  test 
than  that  provided  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Tucson  case. 

It  also  includes  additional  ex 
poat  facto  criteria  which  would 
wreak  havoc  upon  the  existing  ; 
joint  operating  publishers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  which  own  more  i 
than  one  newspaper.”  He  urged 
that  the  Brooke  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Levin  challenged  the  claims 
of  opponents  of  the  bill  that 
agreements  which  involved  only 
joint  pro<luction  and  distribu-  H 
tion  would  affect  economies  that  | 
would  .save  the  failing  news-  ; 
paper.  The  joint  use  of  presses 
and  delivery  trucks.  Levin,  said, 
undoubtedly  would  provide  sav- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Agency  formula 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


ings  for  the  publishers  involved, 
but  not  as  to  labor. 

Two  shifts  would  be  required 
to  operate  the  facilities  and 
savings  would  not  offset  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  having  to  estab¬ 
lish  two  advertising,  accounting 
and  circulation  departments. 

“The  record  before  the  court 
In  Tucson,  and  the  hearing 
record  on  S.1312  (as  the  bill 
was  designated  in  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress)  demonstrate  that  there 
would  be  major  increases  in 
costs  which  would  immediately 
place  at  least  one  of  the  two 
papers  in  each  city  in  a  losing 
position,”  Levin  said.  “To  meet 
such  increased  costs,  one  or  both 
papers  would  have  to  raise  cir¬ 
culation  rates  and/or  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.” 

The  question  of  what  would  be 
done  about  a  Sunday  paper  if 
joint  agreements  are  broken  up 
has  been  raised  by  several  wit¬ 
nesses.  Levin  said  that  there 
had  been  no  real  explanation  of 
what  could  be  done  about  the 
Sunday  paper.  Obviously,  he 
said,  one  set  of  presses  can  pro¬ 
duce  only  one  Sunday  paper,  but 
the  publisher  with  the  Sunday 
edition,  “has  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  competitor  in 
attracting  advertising.” 

“Sunday  circulation  is 
greater,  and  it  historically  con¬ 
tains  most  advertising,”  Levin 
said.  “Again,  the  paper  with  the 
Sunday  edition  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  quickly  attain  a  dom¬ 
inance  in  advertising,  and  the 
competitor,  without  a  Sunday 
edition,  could  never  catch  up. 

“The  only  realistic  alternative 
would  be  that  both  papers  would 
have  to  publish  Sunday  editions, 
and  that  would  require  two  sets 
of  presses  and  other  mechanical 
equipment.  In  other  words,  the 
joint  use  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  sounds  good,  but  it  just 
will  not  work.” 

One-ownep(4iip  merger 

Levin’s  principal  argument  in 
favor  of  S.1520  was  that  it 
would  put  joint  operating 
agreements  on  the  same  legal 
basis  as  mergers.  In  each  of  the 
150  cities  in  the  United  States 
where  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  papers  are  under  single 
ownership,  the  owner  can  now 
legally  engage  in  operations 
found  illegal  in  the  Tucson  case 
for  joint  operations.  Levin 
pointed  out. 

“The  one  owner  may  certainly 
set  advertising  and  circulation 
rates  for  both  papers,  and  may 
require  of  stockholders  a  normal 
agreement  not  to  compete  in 
the  same  area,”  Levin  stated. 


“Moreover,  the  one  owner  may 
divide  profits  (among  stock¬ 
holders,  partners,  etc.)  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  preconceived  formula. 

“These  are  the  actions  de¬ 
clared  to  be  unlawful  for  joint 
operators,  and  this  bill  would 
simply  make  them  legal. 

“In  accomplishing  this,  the 
bill  does  not  give  joint  operators 
any  greater  authority  than  is 
now  available  in  a  one-owner 
situation,  and  this  is  the  very 
crux  of  the  bill. 

“In  short,  this  bill  provides 
for  the  legal  recognition  of  a 
joint  operating  arrangement  as 
a  merger,  for  it  is,  indeed,  a  com¬ 
mercial  merger.  Therefore,  the 
bill  should  be  considered  as  cor¬ 
recting  an  anomaly  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  law. 

Since  the  District  Court  had 
held  that  the  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangement  was  not  a  merger  and 
this  was  affirmed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Levin  asserted 
that  no  remedy  but  legislation 
by  Congress  was  available.  The 
bill  was  essential,  he  asserted, 
“to  provide  equality  in  the  law 
for  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Personal  views 

At  the  end  of  his  statement 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Mc¬ 
Laren  expressed  “some  personal 
views”  on  the  problems  with 
which  the  pending  legislation  is 
concerned. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  in  general,  and  the 
newspaper  industry  in  partic¬ 
ular,  are  among  our  most  im¬ 
portant  national  resources,”  he 
said.  “Our  newspapers  serve  a 
vital  function  in  acting  as  a 
watchdog  on  Government  — 
seeking  to  insure  that  the  public 
has  available  to  it  accurate  facts 
and  all  the  relevant  facts  which 
bear  upon  all  facets  of  Govern¬ 
ment  activity. 

“To  perform  this  function  ef¬ 
fectively,  newspapers  must  re¬ 
main  independent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  deal  with  it  at  arm’s 
length,  affording  Government  no 
immunity  and  seeking  none  from 
it.  I  do  not  personally  believe 
that,  in  the  long  run.  Govern¬ 
ment  promotes  newspaper  in¬ 
dependence  by  granting  news¬ 
papers  special  favors.  To  exempt 
newspapers  from  the  most  well- 
established  of  antitrust  prohibi¬ 
tions  —  on  the  theory  that  it 
will  encourage  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  further  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  —  would  without  doubt  in¬ 
vite  pleas  for  similar  special- 
interest  treatment  from  others, 
such  as  book  publishers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry,  who,  like  newspapers, 
are  engaged  in  the  expression 
and  dissemination  of  ideas. 

“Moreover,  if  an  exemption  is 


granted  here,  I  think  we  must 
expect  that  industries  concerned 
not  with  expression  but  with 
other  products  or  services  they 
deem  essential  to  the  nation’s 
welfare  will  also  seek  a  legisla¬ 
tive  refuge  from  the  mandates 
of  antitrust.  Having  sought 
such  exemption  itself,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  will  be  in  no  po¬ 
sition  to  deal  with  such  efforts 
in  an  objective  fashion,  and  thus 
to  perform  its  basic  public  func¬ 
tion. 

“Under  these  circumstances, 
I  think  the  public  interest  is  best 
served  by  treating  newspapers 
the  same  way  we  treat  other 
businesses  and  asking  them  to 
engage  in  the  same  type  of  free 
market  competition  we  expect 
from  others.” 

Labor  attacks  exemption 

Thomas  E.  Harris,  associate 
general  counsel,  AFL-CIO,  op¬ 
posed  S.1520  on  the  ground  that, 
among  other  things,  “it  does 
nothing  to  safeguard  advertisers 
from  commercial  monopoly.”  As 
far  as  advertisers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  declared,  “price-fixing 
and  profit  pooling  are  as  fatal 
to  competition  as  outright 
merger.” 

“We  attach  high  value  to  di¬ 
versity  of  news  coverage  and 
ideological  viewpoint,”  Harris 
said,  referring  to  the  issue  of 
preservation  of  separate  edi¬ 
torial  voices,  “and  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  papers  which  fix  prices, 
divide  the  market  and  pool 
profits  may  nevertheless  vary 
their  news  content  and  editorial 
approach.  However,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  that,  and  the  lub¬ 
ricant  of  profit  pooling  is  likely 
to  mute  ideological  clash.” 

Harris  called  S.1520  “more  of 
a  newspaper  enrichment  bill 
than  a  newspaper  preservation 
bill”  and  said  “we  are  opposed 
to  it.” 

t 

ITU  chief  testifies 

.lohn  J.  Pilch,  president, 
International  Typographical 
Union,  said  that  there  were  a 
number  of  fallacies  relating  to 
S.1520  “that  distort  the  real 
issue  at  stake;  w'hether  or  not 
a  certain,  privileged  upper-crust 
segment  of  the  business  world 
should  be  accorded  immunities 
not  granted  to  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  community.” 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  he 
said  was  being  advanced  to 
“make  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  palatable”  was  the  idea 
that  joint  operating  agreements 
would  preserve  separate  editor¬ 
ial  voices.  He  asserted  that 
there  was  “little  or  no  disputa¬ 
tion  in  the  editorial  positions  of 
major  dailies  today,”  and  that 
“most  publishers,  big  and  little 
who  are  big  businessmen  first 
and  then  purveyors  of  journal¬ 


ism,  view  the  issues  of  today 
through  a  single,  often  narrow 
and  highly  colored  pair  of  spoc- 
tacles.” 

“The  mere  quantitative  exist¬ 
ence  of  newspapers  does  i.ot 
necessarily  spell  contention  or 
editorial  competition,”  Pilch 
said.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they’re  all  on  the  same  team.” 

Pilch  asserted  that  if  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
were  to  become  law,  “thus  cir¬ 
cumventing  the  antitrust  laws 
for  a  single  industry,  it  would 
signal  the  end  of  the  practical 
application  of  antitrust  laws  to 
all  commercial  enterprises,  in¬ 
dustries  and  business  interests.” 
“Seventy  years  of  national  pro¬ 
gress  would  be  wiped  out  in  a  | 
single  swipe,”  he  declared. 

• 

Detroit  News  gives 
promotions  to  five 

Detroit 

Five  promotions  have  been 
announced  by  the  Detroit  Newe. 

James  T.  Dorris  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  business  manager 
to  general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  will  report  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Edwin  K. 
Wheeler. 

John  H.  O’Brien  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  managing  editor 
to  associate  editor.  He  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Martin 
S.  Hayden,  and  have  supervisory 
control  over  all  divisions  of  the 
editorial  department. 

Paul  A.  Poorman  will  move 
from  associate  managing  editor 
to  managing  editor. 

Robert  C.  Nelson  has  been 
advanced  from  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  charge  of  pro-  ] 
duction  to  operations  manager 
of  the  News.  He  will  report  to 
the  general  manager,  James  T. 
Dorris. 

John  H.  Worthington  has 
been  named  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Wheeler  and  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  director,  the  personnel 
manager  and  the  cafeteria  man¬ 
ager. 

Lottery  bars  news 
of  fair,  paper  says 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

The  Democrat-Union  reported 
to  its  readers  (June  16)  that  it 
could  not  publish  any  publicity 
for  the  Middle  Tennessee  Fair 
without  risking  the  loss  of  mail¬ 
ing  privileges. 

The  twice-a-week  paper  said 
it  had  received  a  notice  from  the 
local  postmaster  that  copies 
containing  anything  concerning 
the  fair  would  be  non-mailable 
because  an  automobile  lottery  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  fair.  The 
postmaster  referred  to  an  opin¬ 
ion  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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New  York  contract  draft 

Union  seeks  to  bloek 
out-of-city  printing 


A  proposed  contract  change 
approved  by  the  members  of 
New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  would  make  it  impossible 
jor  a  newspaper  to  move  its 
])rinting  facilities  from  the  city 
to  escape  jurisdiction  of  the 
union.  If  it  did  move  it  would 
.still  have  to  recogpiize  the  union 
us  bargaining  agent. 

The  change  approved  June  22 
will  become  part  of  a  package 
the  union’s  president,  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  will  open  when  he 
sits  down  early  next  year  to 
negotiate  with  the  New  York 
City  publishers.  The  current  con¬ 
tract  expires  March  30. 

At  present,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  &  Commercial  have  print 
shops  outside  the  city.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  moved  in 
1962  to  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  eastern 
edition  printing  facilities  are  at 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  at  South 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Severance  and  moving  costs 

The  “Big  Six’’  proposal  on 
“Plant  Relocation”  states: 

“In  the  event  of  the  removal 
of  any  plant  covered  by  this 
contract  to  a  location  outside  the 
geographical  jurisdiction  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,  the  employer  shall  continue  to 
recognize  New  York  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  6  as  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  its  composing 
room  employees,  and  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  continue  to  apply. 

“Those  employees  who  elect  to 
follow  the  work  shall  be  paid 
severance  pay  as  outlined  in  sec¬ 
tion  27  of  this  contract. 

“When  a  publisher  relocates 
his  plant,  any  additional  trans¬ 
portation  costs  .shall  be  borne  by 
the  publisher.”  The  membership 
also  approved  proposals  that 
would  give  the  union  control 
over  computerized  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  by  a  newspaper. 

“The  jurisdiction  of  the  union 
in  computer  operations  for  com- 
l>osing  room  work,”  it  was 
stated,  “includes  progp-amming 
and  continues  through  all  opera¬ 
tions  of  and  maintenance  of  all 
devices  and  auxiliary  equipment 
until  the  tape  or  material  is 
completed  and  ready  for  compos¬ 
ing  machines.” 

Clause  on  strikes 

The  union  added  a  substitute 
paragraph  for  section  four  of 
the  present  contract  on  joint 


commitment : 

“It  is  the  intention  and  the 
desire  of  the  parties  hereto  that 
no  strike  or  other  interruption 
of  normal  employment  or  pro¬ 
duction  shall  occur  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement.  To  this 
end  the  union  and  the  publishers 
commit  them.selves  to  the  orderly 
settlement  of  disputes  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein.  However,  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
direct  its  members  to  support  a 
strike  of  this  union.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  shall  not  require  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  to  cross  picket 
lines  maintained  by  any  union 
recognized  as  the  bargaining 
agent  of  employees  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  publishers 
signatory  hereto.” 

Another  new  paragraph 
states : 

“In  the  event  of  any  temp¬ 
orary  suspension  of  work  caused 
by  a  strike  or  lockout,  the  em¬ 
ployer  shall  continue  to  make 
contributions  to  the  contract 
welfare  fund  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
negotiated  pension  plan,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  contract  as  though 
no  interruption  of  work  has  oc¬ 
curred.” 

Under  the  present  contract 
the  union  reserves  the  right  to 
support  New  York  Mailers’ 
Union  No.  6  of  the  ITU  but 
agrees  that  it  is  not  compelled 
to  “support  a  strike  or  work 
stoppage  under  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  This  would  re¬ 
main  as  part  of  the  new  con¬ 
tract. 

The  expiring  contract  con¬ 
tained  an  annual  cost-of-living 
adjustment.  A  new  proposal 
would  have  this  operative 
monthly  after  May  1,  1970, 
based  on  percentage  changes  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  New 
York  City.  But,  it  adds:  “In  no 
event  will  a  decline  in  the  index 
provide  the  basis  for  a  reduction 
in  the  wage  scale  of  any  em¬ 
ployee  covered  hereunder.” 

The  union  has  contracts  cov¬ 
ering  employees  of  the  News, 
the  Post,  the  Times  and  the 
Long  Island  Press. 

• 

CAC  director 

Rodney  C.  Holbrook,  a  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
Detroit,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Certified 
Audit  of  Circulations  Inc. 


JOHN  H.  KAUFFMANN,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  Star,  re¬ 
ceived  the  McGovern  Award  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

Providence  radio 
license  renewed; 
WPIX  deferred 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  granted  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company  for  renewal  of  the  li¬ 
cense  for  its  station  WPJB-FM. 
The  Commission  rejected  a  peti¬ 
tion  of  John  E.  Donofrio,  of 
Seekonk,  Mass.,  that  renewal  of 
the  license  be  denied. 

Donofrio  objected  to  renewal 
on  the  ground  that  the  Journal, 
by  virtue  of  its  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
facilities  in  Rhode  Island,  had 
what  amounts  to  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  control  of  the  state’s 
media. 

No  ‘sinister  conduct' 

The  FCC  said  Donofrio’» 
charge  of  media  control  “lacks 
substance”  and  that  “sinister 
conduct”  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  Journal  because  of  Don- 
ofrio’s  assertions  that  the  com¬ 
pany  failed  to  act  in  the  public 
interest  and  made  no  attempts 
to  update  its  equipment  or  in¬ 
stall  stereo  equipment. 

Commissioner  Nicholas  John¬ 
son  dissented. 

Earlier,  the  Commission  or¬ 
dered  a  hearing  on  the  renewal 
of  license  for  WPIX,  the  New 
York  News’  television  station, 
due  to  a  complaint  made  by 
former  employes  in  Variety  that 
certain  films  and  other  material 
were  falsely  identified  in  news¬ 
casts. 

Fred  M.  Thrower,  president 
of  WPIX  Inc.,  said,  “We  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  the  story 
and  found  it  to  be  entirely  base¬ 
less.”  He  was  confident  the  FCC 
would  reinstate  the  renewal  of 
the  license. 


Washington  Star 
president  calls 
for  strike  ban 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  ability  of  unions  to  strike 
is  a  major  cause  of  inflation, 
John  H.  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
said  in  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  here  June  23.  i 

Kauffman  advocated  the  out¬ 
lawing  of  strikes  and  manage¬ 
ment’s  counter  tool,  the  lockout. 

He  emphasized  “all  strikes — not  . 
simply  those  that  seem  to  affect 
the  public  interest.” 

Speaking  specifically  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  Kauffman 
saw  advantages  in  the  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  system 
which  has  “worked”  for  31 
years  in  Sweden.  He  suggested 
that  this  plan  was  “preferable 
to  the  might  makes  right  law 
of  the  alley.” 

“Might,”  he  said,  “must  not 
determine  a  settlement  at  the 
bargaining  table  no  matter  who  I 
has  that  might,  labor  or  man¬ 
agement.  ' 

“Unlike  a  shoe  factory  or  a 
steel  mill  that  can  draw  on  a  ' 
large  inventory  during  an  ex¬ 
tended  strike,  the  newspaper  | 
business  is  a  day-to-day  busi-  i 
ness.  Once  a  plant  is  closed 
down  by  strike  all  revenue*  ; 
cease  while  overhead  goes  on  ^ 
and  on.  Strike  insurance  is  of  ^ 
minimal  help  in  an  extended  t 
shutdown.”  I 

Kauffman  received  ANCAM’s 
salute — the  McGovern  Mem¬ 

orial  Award — as  the  publisher 
who  did  the  most  for  classified 
advertising  in  the  past  year. 
He  was  prai.sed  for  involving  the  i 
Star  with  the  American  News-  | 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  j 
bringing  court  action  to  set  | 
aside  the  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Commission  to  eliminate  I 
“male”  and  “female”  categories  ; 
in  help  wanted  ads.  ' 

• 

Kellerniaii  takes  job 
in  police  department 

Richard  Kellerman,  a  former 
Neiv  York  News  reporter,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counselor  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  executive,  has  been 
named  a  deputy  New  York  City 
police  commissioner  in  charge 
of  press  relations  at  $22,500  a 
year  to  succeed  Jacques  Nevard, 
a  former  New  York  Times  man, 
who  resigned. 

Nevard  is  joining  Thomas  J. 
Deegan  Company,  a  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  headed  by  Jack  Ray¬ 
mond,  also  a  former  Times  re¬ 
porter. 
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Guild  calls  for  help  on  financial  deficits 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


San  Antonio 

Increased  strike  emergencies 
plus  dwindling  assessments  have 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
in  such  dire  financial  condition 
that  last  week  arrangements 
were  made  to  borrow  $100,000, 
interest-free,  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  until  the  36th  annual  con¬ 
vention  can  find  a  way  out  of 
the  dilemma. 

The  Guild’s  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  proposed  to  the 
convention,  which  opened  here 
June  23,  a  boost  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  rate  of  one  percent  of 
weekly  salary  per  month,  from 
3  to  4  percent  per  month,  to 
get  back  on  the  financial  main 
line. 

The  board  says  its  proposal 
would  add  approximately  35 
percent  to  the  dollar  value  of 
one  assessment.  Currently  it 
would  add  about  $40,000  per 
month  to  present  income  of 
$115,000.  Also,  it  would  reduce 
the  inequities  in  the  present 
schedule  and  start  the  process 
of  moving  the  salary  cutoff  up¬ 
ward — raising  the  point  at 
which  the  member  ceases  to  pay 
I  assessments  on  his  salary,  ir- 
I  respective  of  how  large  it  grows. 

As  for  the  defense  fund,  the 
board  recommended  restoring 
the  policy  of  paying  strike/ 
lockout  benefits  beginning  with 
the  second  week  of  a  strike  or 
lockout;  restoring  the  practice 
of  offsetting  benefits  for  vaca- 
;  tion  pay  received  during  a 
!  strike,  and  treating  unemploy- 
j  ment  compensation  received  in 
the  same  fashion. 

1  These  are  common  features  of 
i  trade  union  strike  benefit  policy, 
i  including  policy  of  newspaper 
;  craft  unions. 

Perlik  tells  why 

Convention  delegates  were  in¬ 
formed  why  it  was  necessary  to 
borrow  from  the  AFL-CIO  by 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Guild,  who  is 
running  this  year  for  the  paid 
office  of  president.  The  unpaid 
president  would  move  into  the 
office  of  chairman  and  the  job 
of  executive  vicepresident  would 
be  abolished. 

Perlik  explained  as  one  reason 
the  dropping  back  of  assess¬ 
ments  to  former  levels  after  six 
months  of  assessments  collected 
at  the  rate  adopted  by  last 
year’s  Cleveland  convention  had 
provided  the  union  with  enough 
cushion  to  repay  a  5  percent 
interest  loan  from  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  The  excess,  not 
then  being  spent  for  emergency 


situations,  was  banked. 

When  assessments  dropped, 
emergency  costs  once  more  be¬ 
gan  adding  up  to  more  than  in¬ 
come,  and  the  Guild  was  forced 
into  using  its  reserves.  Size  of 
the  emergencies  increased. 

Cost  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  strike,  now  in 
its  19th  month,  continues  at  an 
average  of  $130,000  monthly. 
The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times  strike 
well  into  its  second  hundred 
days,  costs  $45,000  a  month  and 
the  strike  of  El  Mundo  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  is  running  at 
a  cost  of  $90,000  a  month. 

With  monthly  Guild  income  to 
the  defense  fund  from  assess¬ 
ments  and  per  capita  diversions 
totaling  about  $150,000  a  month 
and  strikes  costing  $265,000  a 
month,  the  monthly  deficit 
reaches  $115,000. 

Admonishing  the  delegates  to 
take  “action  now  and  right  now,” 
Perlik  said  if  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  demonstrated  “to 
us  by  now  that  we  must  mend 
our  defense  fund  machinery,  it 
never  will.” 

General  fund  in  trouble 

The  picture  is  no  brighter  on 
the  general  fund  side  of  the 
ledger.  That  fund  has  felt  the 
pinch  of  emergencies  and  the 
pressure  of  the  constant  rise  in 
the  cost  of  doing  trade  union 
business,  Perlik  said. 

Last  year  the  general  fund 
was  operated  at  a  deficit  of 
$24,000.  Per  capita  averages, 
under  the  pressure  of  lost  dues 
payments  from  members  on 
strike,  fell  below  the  anticipated 
annual  average  of  28,500  and 
so  did  expected  income. 

Were  it  not  for  exceptionally 
large  reimbursements  from  the 
defense  fund  for  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  staff  members  assigned 
to  emergency  situations,  the 
general  fund  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  year  without  emer¬ 
gency  supplementary  financing 
of  some  sort. 

The  only  alternative  to  elim¬ 
inating  the  reimbursement  policy 
is  a  per  capita  increase  for  the 
general  fund,  with  defense  fund 
financing  demanding  priority,  in 
the  board’s  opinion. 

One  encouraging  sign  is  a 
rise  in  per  capita  payments  the 
first  five  months  of  1969  to 
28,951  from  27,873 — the  average 
of  the  past  fiscal  year.  Organiz¬ 
ing  gains  have  been  higher  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  decade 
and  that  potential  could  move 
onto  the  active-member  rolls  in 
the  coming  year. 


William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident,  who  is  retiring, 
declared  that  publishers  can  no 
longer  convince  the  Guild  that 
the  newspaper  business  is 
marginal  and  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  meet  pay 
rates  enjoyed  by  employes  of 
other  media. 

Salary  bases  rising 

Farson  reported  that  con¬ 
tracts  providing  for  key  min- 
imums  of  $200  or  more  increased 
by  72  percent  from  32  to  55,  and 
newspapers  covered  by  $200  or 
better  rose  from  36  to  61.  Guild 
shop  provisions  have  increased 
from  74  per  cent  of  contracts  in 
the  1967-68  fiscal  year  to  77  per¬ 
cent  in  1968-69. 

The  real  worth  of  these  gains 
in  minimums  is  being  constantly 
eroded  by  the  continuing  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living, 
Farson  pointed  out,  although  the 
gains  have  been  impressive. 

Farson  said  the  Guild  does 
not  have  the  money  available 
now  to  hire  enough  people  to 
provide  the  type  of  organizing 
and  servicing  program  desired. 
The  union’s  ability  to  maintain 
and  expand  a  field  staff  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  made  available  by  the 
San  Antonio  convention. 

Action  on  finances  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  until  the  final  day  of  the 
convention,  which  runs  an  en¬ 
tire  week. 

Farson  reported  continued  ef¬ 
forts  for  possible  merger  or 
agreement  with  other  unions  in 
the  communications  field  but 
preliminary  talks  with  the  Com- 
municatiqns  Workers  Union  and 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  have  not  indicated  any 
overall  progress  toward  solving 
major  structural  changes  such 
mergers  would  entail. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Guild  and  several  other  craft 
unions,  the  Guild  recommended 
a  jointly-financed  “watchdog” 
operation  aimed  at  keeping  all 
newspaper  unions  informed  of 
pending  legislation  and  activities 
of  federal  regulatory  agencies 
which  might  affect  employes  of 
the  newspaper  industry,  Farson 
said. 

Guild  opposed  to  bill 

“We  believe  publishers  will  try 
to  use  the  present  administration 
for  passage  of  privileged  legisla¬ 
tion  like  the  Newspaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Bill,”  Farson  noted,  “and 
forewarned,  we  will  be  better 
prepared  to  oppose  such  legis¬ 
lation.” 


Farson  has  already  testifi^'d 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub¬ 
committee  considering  the  bill 
and  placed  the  Guild  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  it. 

Officers  of  the  various  unions 
are  scheduled  to  meet  in  October 
to  discuss  details  of  the  Guild’s 
recommendations,  Farson  said. 

He  added  that  a  final  merger 
of  all  communications  unions  is 
logically  necessary  in  the  face 
of  predicted  changes  brought 
about  by  photoelectric  editing, 
facsimile  transmission,  com¬ 
puters,  etc.  Farson’s  opinion  is 
this  will  “take  some  time  and  a 
bit  of  doing.” 

Declaring,  “We  have  bled 
George  Hearst  and  his  scab¬ 
sponsoring  cohorts,  but  we 
haven’t  yet  bled  him  white,” 
James  B.  Woods,  state  editor  of 
the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
president  of  the  Guild,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  chairman,  said  the 
pressure  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  and 
Hearst  “must  continue  and  must 
grow.” 

He  said  the  newspaper  has 
“gone  down  at  a  steady  rate 
(with)  advertising  cut  back  by 
more  than  14  million  lines  and 
losses  accelerating.  Circulation 
is  down  from  a  normal  725,000 
to  around  300,000.” 

He  called  for  a  continuance 
of  “the  pressure”  as  a  warning 
to  publishers  “who  would  like 
to  be  intransigent  that  we  are 
determined  and  united.” 

Woods  advised  tough  organiz¬ 
ing  and  bargaining  and  em¬ 
phasized  a  need  to  bring  younger 
members  into  a  position  of 
leadership. 

About  200  Guild  members 
from  62  locals  are  attending  the 
convention.  Next  year’s  sessions 
are  scheduled  for  Seattle. 

• 

Prices  for  offset 
inks  are  increased 

A  new  price  structure  which 
will  increase  some  of  its  black 
web  offset  inks  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  July  25,  according  to  Don¬ 
ald  H.  Seixas,  president  of 
United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation. 

The  new  prices  for  standard 
black  web  offset  inks  include: 
tank  truck  deliveries,  minimum 
1000  gallons,  26^  per  pound; 
under  1000  gallons,  284  pcT 
pound.  Inks  shipped  in  portable 
tanks  are  now  priced  at  294 
pound. 
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Pegler  loses 
fight  against 
cancer  at  74 


Westbrook  Pegler  died  June 
24  at  his  home  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  where  he  had  lived 
quietly  in  semi-retirement  for 
the  past  six  years,  lighting  a 
battle  against  cancer. 

“No  need  to  be  coy  about  it,” 
the  columnist  who  was  noted  for 
his  castigation  of  public  figures 
declared  after  undergoing  an 
operation.  “They  took  out  most 
of  my  stomach  but  the  doctors 
think  they’ve  got  it  all  and  I 
agree  with  them.” 

He  underwent  another  opera¬ 
tion  on  his  colon  recently  and 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  74,  was 
attributed  to  a  heart  seizure. 

In  the  Roosevelt  era 

For  nearly  30  years — from 
the  era  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
whom  he  called  “Moose  jaw”  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  who  was  “the 
Empress”  to  mid-1962 — the  one¬ 
time  sports  writer  turned  out 
pugnacious  copy  that  ran  in  200 
newspapers. 

He  would  have  said  it  was 
trite  to  remark  that  he  pulled 
no  punches  but  that  was  his 
style  of  writing  and  he  got  into 
plenty  of  trouble  with  notables 
and  with  punks.  Some  of  the 
latter  went  to  jail  because  of 
his  exposure  of  their  rackets 
and  they  screamed  about  being 
“Peglerized.”  Peg  had  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  to  show  for  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Between  lambasting  politi¬ 
cians,  Peg  found  occasion  to 
scourge  his  own  profession  and 
people  who  worked  beside  him 
in  it.  One  vitriolic  attack  on 
Quentin  Reynolds  cost  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  Peg’s  em¬ 
ployer  at  the  time,  a  libel  verdict 
of  $175,001.  The  trial  made  a 
chapter  in  lawyer  Louis  Nizer’s 
best-seller  and  then  was  adapted 
for  a  television  show.  Peg  sued 
CBS  and  Ed  Sullivan  for  in¬ 
vasion  of  his  privacy  and  the 
action,  seeking  $2  million,  was 
pending  when  he  died. 

‘Sweetest  guy’ 

When  he  was  riding  high  with 
his  “Fair  Enough”  column 
(later  changed  to  “As  Pegler 
Sees  It”),  Peg’s  first  wife,  Julia 
Harpman,  who  had  been  a  New 
York  News  reporter,  called  him 
“the  sweetest  guy  in  the  world.” 
And  many  of  his  colleagues  had 
him  pegged  as  a  “tongue-in- 
cheek”  writer  when  it  came  to 
some  of  his  forays  against  the 
press. 

Under  a  nom  de  plume  of 


ANPA  on  ‘fairness’  rule: 
broadcasting’s  different 


Westbrook  Pegler 


George  Speloin  he  frequently  re¬ 
verted  to  pleasantly  satirical 
prose. 

His  father,  Arthur  James 
“Bud”  Pegler,  had  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  newspaperman 
with  a  sharp  sense  of  humor. 
James  Westbrook  Pegler,  bom 
August  2,  1894,  at  Minneapolis, 
dropped  out  of  high  school 
(Loyola  Academy  in  Chicago)  at 
the  age  of  17  and  took  a  job 
with  the  International  News 
Service  at  $10  a  week.  He 
switched  to  sports  writing  to  get 
some  of  the  “big  money”  and 
followed  Floyd  Gibbons’  advice 
to  have  a  classy  byline  instead 
of  “J.  W.  Pegler,”  as  he  had  put 
on  his  dispatches  from  abroad. 

In  1925  he  was  making  $250 
a  week'  writing  a  sports  column 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  that 
was  syndicated.  He  eased  into 
general  topics,  keeping  his 
punchy  vocabulary,  and  in  1932 
he  went  to  work  for  Roy  W. 
Howard  on  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  They  clashed 
over  editing  of  his  material  and 
Peg  accepted  an  offer  from 
Hearst.  He  wrote  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  until  1962  when, 
after  he  had  turned  out  a  column 
heaping  scorn  on  members  of 
the  Hearst  organization,  it  was 
announced  that  the  contract  was 
terminated  because  of  “too  many 
irreconcilable  differences  on  vital 
matters.” 

In  later  years  he  had  written 
some  articles  for  John  Birch 
Society  periodicals  but  he  ran 
afoul  again  with  disputes  over 
his  treatment  of  public  figures. 

Pegler  received  many  testi¬ 
monials  to  his  crusading  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  American  Legion 
gave  him  its  Americanism 
Award. 

His  32-year  marriage  to  Julia 
Harpman  ended  with  her  death 
in  November,  1955.  Early  in 
1958  he  married  the  former 
Pearle  W.  Doane  of  Oklahoma. 
They  were  divorced  in  1961  and 
in  November  that  year  he  and 
Maud  Towart  of  Cannes, 
France,  were  married. 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  draw¬ 
ing  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
— as  wide  as  a  government  li¬ 
cense — between  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  when  it  comes 
to  viewing  the  application  of  the 
“fairness  doctrine”  which  the 
Supreme  Court  enunciated  in  a 
recent  decision.  (E&P,  June  14). 

ANPA’s  position  was  stated 
by  its  vicepresident,  Richard  H. 
Blacklidge,  publisher  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  in  an 
address  to  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  (FIEJ)  in  Istanbul 
(June  13). 

“The  concept  of  freedom  of 
the  press,”  he  said,  “simply  can¬ 
not  be  the  same  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  for  a  broadcasting 
station  which  must  get  a  license 
from  government  and  which 
must  operate  under  government 
regulations.” 

Legally  different 

“Newspapers  are  and  must 
continue  to  be  a  different  form 
of  news  communication,”  Black¬ 
lidge  continued  in  his  discussion 
of  the  legal  differences  separat¬ 
ing  the  stations  and  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Under  the  “fairness  doctrine” 
which  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  imposed, 
broadcasters  must  afford  equal 
time  to  adversaries  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  to  afford  the 
opportunity  of  reply. 

Newspaper  publishers,  Black¬ 
lidge  said,  found  it  interesting 
to  note  that  the  government 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  idea  that  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media  and  the  print  media 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  for 
purposes  of  government  regu¬ 
lation. 

“There  is  no  ‘Federal  Press 
Commission’  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  license  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  pointed  out.  “By  con¬ 
trast  there  is  a  Federal  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  enpowered  to 
assure  that  those  who  are 
‘privileged’  to  operate  in  the 
‘public  domain’  act  in  the  public 
interest.  No  such  regulation 
could  legally  be  imposed  on 
newspapers.” 

Editor’s  responsibility 

Relating  the  “fairness”  code 
of  the  broadcasters  to  the  cries 
of  critics  who  feel  that  the  press 
denies  access  to  dissenting  view¬ 
points,  Blacklidge  said  that  pro¬ 
posals  to  assure  equal  access  to 
newspapers  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  publisher  cannot  abdicate 


his  responsibility  to  publish  the 
news  as  he  sees  it. 

“To  give  someone  else  the 
power  of  determining  what 
viewpoints  should  be  published,” 
he  said,  “is  to  give  up  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  being  an  editor. 
This  is  everything  that  is  a  free 
press.  Freedom  must  not  be  as¬ 
signed.  To  give  an  agency  of 
government  the  power  to  review 
and  prescribe  the  content  of  the 
newspapers  would  be  fatal  to 
a  free  press.” 

Another  aspect  of  the  “fair¬ 
ness”  rule  came  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week  and  the 
judges  placed  it  aside  on  the 
calendar  until  they  obtain  the 
views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Broadcasters  have  pe¬ 
titioned  the  court  to  review  a 
lower  court’s  decision  that  sus¬ 
tained  the  FCC’s  requirement 
that  stations  must  give  equal 
treatment  even  in  advertising 
messages. 

Specifically,  the  question  is 
whether  the  FCC  may  compel 
broadcasters  to  air  anti-ciga¬ 
rette  propaganda  such  as  that 
furnished  by  the  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society. 

Court  fails  to  define  rights 

In  the  Red  Lion  Case,  where 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
general  policy  of  presenting 
both  sides  of  controversial  is¬ 
sues,  the  court  said  the  rule 
didn’t  violate  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  in  respect  to  sta¬ 
tion  licensees  but  it  failed  to 
define  what  those  rights  might 
be. 

,  Eddie  Barker,  president  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association,  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  members  in  New 
York  (April  21)  at  the  AP  of¬ 
fices  that  newspaper  publishers 
should  be  'concerned  about  the 
court’s  fairness  ruling. 

Barker,  who  is  news  chief  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  sta¬ 
tion  KRLD,  declared  that 
lawyers  have  advised  him  that 
the  language  of  the  decision  is 
such  that  “the  day  may  come 
when  other  forms  of  the  press 
could  find  themselves  having  to 
answer  to  a  governmental  agen¬ 
cy  or  fairness  doctrine,  just  as 
we  do”. 

Unfortunately,  he  added, 
some  newspaper  editors  who 
have  praised  the  ruling  have 
never  fully  recognized  the 
court’s  statements  which  help 
those  people  who  may  urge 
Congress  to  set  up  a  Federal 
Commission  of  Newspapers  to 
oversee  that  fairness  and  equal¬ 
ity  of  coverage  are  given  to  all. 
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ABC  IN  THE  WEEKLY  FIELD 

The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Crai^  TomkiiiHoii 

The  ability  to  “pick  fact  from 
fancy”  for  space-buying  adver¬ 
tisers  is  the  raison  d’etre  for 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  which  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  weekly  newspapers  are 
discovering,  but  at  a  less  than 
rapid  rate. 

Most  U.S.  weeklies  do  not 
hold  membership  in  ABC,  a  point 
which  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  fact  that  96  percent  of  the 
dailies  in  this  country  are  ABC 
members. 

Key  to  the  weeklies’  partici¬ 
pation  in  ABC  is  William  M. 
Litvany,  general  manager  of  the 
Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Independent 
Press.  He  is  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers’  representative  on  the 
31-member  ABC  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Litvany ’s  job  is  to  sell  poten¬ 
tial  weekly  members  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  audited, 
guaranteed  circulation  figures 
to  present  to  advertisers.  To 
give  the  advertiser  the  “fact” 
instead  of  the  “fancy.” 

This  seems  simple  enough  on 
the  surface  but,  as  Litvany 
points  out,  the  trends  in  adver¬ 
tising  have  changed  and  so  too 
has  ABC’s  pitch  to  potential 
members  changed. 

The  local  weekly  today,  Lit¬ 
vany  says,  is  on  the  bottom  of 
the  paid  circulation  heap  for 
national  ads.  “The  national  ad 
I  market  is  drying  up.”  A  former 
I  ABC  selling  point  was  that  an 
!  ABC-audited  circulation  almost 
I  certainly  meant  national  ads  for 
the  local  weekly. 

“No  more,”  says  Litvany. 
Fewer  and  fewer  national  ad 
I  dollars  are  trickling  down  to 
I  the  local  weekly  which  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  line  that  begins 
with  the  metro  dailies  and  tv. 
In  between  you  find  the  small 
daily  and  the  county  seat  week¬ 
ly- 

Litvany  credits  the  high  cost 
of  television  advertising  with 
skimming  off  the  cream  of  the 
advertising  dollar,  leaving  little 
or  nothing  for  the  local  weekly. 

National  advertisers,  Litvany 
believes,  falsely  feel  that  tv  has 
greater  saturation  than  the  more 
local  media.  It’s  Litvany’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  home  town  news¬ 
paper  “sticks  around  the  house 
until  the  next  issue  comes  out. 
That’s  saturation.” 

ABC  is  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  controlled  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  While  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  is  made  up  of  admen  and 


William  M.  Litvany 


newspaper  people,  real  control 
rests  with  the  former  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ABC,  “insures  that 
ABC  report  services  will  always 
be  re.sponsive  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  use  them  (i.  e.  the 
space  buyers).” 

Co-operative  of  advertising  is 
on  the  increase  and,  says  Lit¬ 
vany,  the  ABC  weekly  is  at  an 
advantage  here  since  co-op  ads 
seldom  reach  non-audited  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers. 

“Am  I  getting  anywhere?” 

Weekly  publishers,  Litvany 
has  observed,  have  found  that 
ABC  membership  for  their  pa¬ 
pers  can  answer  the  crucial 
question,  “Am  I  getting  any¬ 
where?” 

To  the  local  advertiser,  ABC 
means  he  knows  “that  he  is 
spending  his  money  in  the  right 
channels,”  Litvany  says,  but 
many  local  advertisers  are  un¬ 
aware  of  ABC. 

This  leaves  it  up  to  the  local 
space  salesman  to  inform  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  organization  ex¬ 
ists  and  that  his  paper  is  a 
member. 

ABC,  among  other  things,  of¬ 
fers  its  member  papers  pre¬ 
printed  house  ads  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  material  to  sell  adver¬ 
tisers  on  buying  space  in  an 
ABC  paper. 

Interestingly  enough  a  larger 
percentage  of  Canadian  weekly 
newspapers  are  ABC  members 
than  are  their  U.S.  counter¬ 
parts. 

Canada,  with  fewer  than  half 
the  number  of  weeklies  in  the 
U.S.,  counts  241  w’eekly  ABC 
members.  The  U.S.,  with  over 
1,500  weeklies,  has  slightly 
more  than  400  ABC  members 
in  the  weekly  field. 

“Many  of  the  non-ABC  week¬ 
lies,”  Litvany  notes,  “just  don’t 


meet  with  ABC  standards.” 

Need  70  percent  paid 

Many  weeklies  are  too  small 
for  ABC  membership.  The  mem¬ 
bership  requirements  stipulate 
that  a  minimum  of  70  percent 
of  a  paper’s  circulation  must 
be  paid,  although  a  newspaper 
with  between  50  and  70  percent 
paid  can  qualify  for  “provision¬ 
al  membership”  provided  that 
its  paid  circulation  be  raised  to 
the  70  percent  mark  within 
three  years  of  its  initial  audit. 

Litvany  gives  as  another 
reason  for  the  non-participation 
of  some  weeklies  ABC’s  require¬ 
ment  that  all  members  maintain 
a  running  record  of  circulation, 
which  is  submitted  to  ABC 
every  six  months  as  a  “pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement.” 

Each  paper  is  audited  at  the 
beginning  of  its  membership 
and  the  publisher’s  statement  is 
audited  every  two  years  for  the 
non-urban  weekly  and  every 
year  for  the  urban  weekly. 

Says  Litvany,  “Smaller  pa¬ 
pers  sometimes  feel  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  ABC  membership 
are  offset  by  the  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  boolAeeping.”  Litvany 
and  ABC  try  to  dispel  this  no¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  the  simplicity 
of  the  new  report  forms  and  the 
advantages  of  ABC  membership. 

Litvany  describes  entry  into 
ABC  as  “somewhat  like  getting 
into  a  Masonic  Lodge.  First  you 
begin  by  expressing  the  desire 
to  belong.” 

Cost  of  membership  in  ABC 
for  w'eeklies  is  divided  into  two 
categories:  audit  fees  and  an¬ 
nual  dues.  For  papers  under  2,- 
000  circulation  in  non-urban 
areas,  the  audit  cost  is  about 
$150  (variable  depending  on  the 
hours  required  to  make  the  in¬ 
itial  audit  and  subsequent 
audits).  The  annual  dues  are 
$15.  < 

Aside  from  its  auditing  func¬ 
tions,  ABC  offers  its  members 
a  demographic  service  and  a 
data  bank  for  its  members  to 
subscribe  to.  These  services  are 
required  for  member  dailies, 
and  according  to  Litvany,  “are 
just  beginning  to  show  activity 
among  the  ABC  w'eeklies.” 

• 

Shinners  buys  group 
in  Milwaukee  suburbs 

Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Arthur  L.  Grede,  president  of 
the  Grede  Publishing  Corp. 
which  owTis  the  Wauwatosa 
News  -  Times,  Elm  Leaves, 
Brookfield  News,  New  Berlin 
Citizen,  and  Suburban  Life,  an¬ 
nounces  the  sale  of  the  business 
to  John  J.  Shinners,  owner  of 
the  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times- 
Press  and  a  co-owner  of  the 
Menomonee  Falls  (Wis.)  News, 
effective  July  11. 


Gatorade  on  market 
with  newspaper  ads 

Gatorade,  a  new  thirst 
quencher  which  some  athletes 
claim  works  better  than  water, 
is  being  marketed  with  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  ad  campaign  in 
newspapers  and  tv. 

Stokely-Van  Camp  named  the 
product  after  the  University  of 
Florida  Gators  football  team, 
for  whom  the  drink  was  origin¬ 
ally  developed. 

According  to  Lennen  & 
Newell,  the  Gatorade  agency, 
the  12-month  ad  campaign  will 
be  reaching  85  percent  of  all 
homes  in  the  various  markets 
through  two-color  newspaper  j 
ads  during  the  first  four  weeks  . 
of  national  introduction,  begin¬ 
ning  June  30. 

“Newspapers,”  said  the 
agency,  “are  valuable  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  high  level  of  label  and 
bottle  identification.  We  want 
consumers  to  recognize  Gatorade 
immediately  when  they  see  it  on 
the  store  shelves.”  TV  commer¬ 
cials  will  feature  athletes. 

• 

Nagle  on  city  desk 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Patrick  Nagle  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Van-  I 
couver  Sun.  I 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(N«w  York  Stock  Exchange) 

June  18  June  2S 


Berkay  Photo  . 

Boise  Cascade  . 

Capitol  CHias  Bdcstg.  . 
Cowlas  Communications 

Crowell  Collier  . 

Crown  Zollarbach  . 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

Dayco  Corp . 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  .. 

Gannett  Co . 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

Great  Northern  Paper  . 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

Inmont  . 

International  Paper  .... 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

Miehla-ooss-Dexter  _ 

Time  Inc . 

Timas  Mirror  . 


22%  22'/, 
65%  61% 
35  33% 

13%  12% 
34  34% 

59%  57% 
38%  38% 
43%  43 
74  72% 

30%  32% 
75%  74 
-  12% 
35% 

63%  60^ 
67%  66% 
22%  20% 
391/4  40 
61  61% 
25%  2S% 
57  51 

44%  42% 


si 


(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  188  194 

Domtar  .  13%  13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  30%  29% 

R.  Hoe  I  Co .  11%  9% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  24%  22 Vi 

New  York  Times  .  55  51% 

Papart,  Koenig,  Lois  .  21%  22 

Wood  Industrie  .  14%  14 


(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

Dow  Jonas  . 

Downa  Comms . 

Doyle,  Dana,  Bcrnbach  . 

Federated  Publications  . 

Grev  Advtg . 

Hurlatron  . 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

Richmond  Newspapers  . 


43 

31 

37 

122 

23 

26% 

46 

17 

9% 

34 

19% 

28% 

20 

iv/i 

33 


43 

30 

37 

115 

21 

25'j 

45 

16% 

8% 

33% 

19% 

2812 

I8I'4 

20 

32% 


(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  9% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  33% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  25% 

MacMillan  ,  Bloadel  .  31% 

Southern  Press  .  60 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  \T/t 


9'': 

31 ’i 

24% 

30% 

59 

17 
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From  Taipei  to  the  United  States 

Chinese  newspapers  flourish, 
fortifying  belief  in  peace 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 

Almost  anywhere  a  traveler 
might  choose  to  halt  in  a  journey 
around  the  world  he  is  likely  to 
find  a  Chinese  businessman 
earning  a  living  at  some  trade 
for  himself  and  family.  And 
anywhere  you  find  a  Chinese 
businessman  you  are  likely  to 
find  a  growing  Chinese  commun¬ 
ity  with  its  own  newspaper. 

Chinese-language  newspapers 
are  flourishing.  Business  is  good. 
Some  publishers  are  printing  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  overset. 

From  Taipei  to  New  York 
there  are  160  Chinese-language 
papers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  3  million.  They  ad¬ 
here  politically  to  the  Free 
China  government  of  General¬ 
issimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
espouse  a  philosophy  of  freedom 
and  enterprise  which  their  edi¬ 
tors  claim  is  the  ancient  attri¬ 
bute  of  Chinese  character. 

In  New  York,  in  the  Chinese 
community  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  known  as  China  Town, 
there  are  four  Chinese-language 
newspapers  with  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  over  40,000. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  fifth  of 
small  circulation  that  publishes 
twice  weekly  and  supports  the 
communism  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Not  many  Chinese-language 
newspapers  outside  mainland 
China  do. 

Aside  from  the  four  in  New 
York,  there  are  three  “free” 
Chinese-language  daily  news- 
l)apers  in  San  Francisco,  one  in 
tx)s  Angeles,  one  in  Chicago  and 
two  in  Hawaii. 

An  edurulional  viNil 

An  E&P  reporter,  on  a  re¬ 
cent  evening,  met  with  Chinese 
publishers  and  editors  to  learn 
these  things  and  more  about 
Chinese-language  newspapers. 
Getting  out  a  Chinese-language 
newspaper  is  a  business  all  its 
own.  The  Chinese  use  some  of 
the  same  machinery  an  Ameri- 
c.an  publisher  uses — but  not  as 
much  of  it.  No  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  for  instance.  The  Chinese 
language  eliminates  this  need. 

The  occasion  was  an  informal 
dinner  at  the  Pagoda  Restau¬ 
rant,  to  honor  Wang  Tih-wu, 
publisher  of  the  United  Daily 
News  of  Taipei.  Founded  18 
years  ago  and  now  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  256,000,  it  is  the 


largest  newspaper  on  Taiwan 
(Formosa).  It  uses  Automation 
in  production  and  planes  to  fly 
its  editions  to  subscribers.  It 
started  with  110  employees  and 
now  has  more  than  1,000.  Push¬ 
button  operations  have  required 
more  people  with  better  skills. 

“We  keep  tr5ring  to  improve 
ourselves,”  said  Wang.  “We 
never  quit  trying.” 

He  was  here,  stopping  over 
on  a  world  tour,  to  urge  the 
publishers  and  editors  of 
Chinese-language  newspapers  to 
come  to  Taipei  next  November 
5  for  the  second  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  World  Chinese- 
Language  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  first  was  held  last  year 
at  Hong  Kong,  sponsored  by 
Miss  Aw  Sian,  publisher  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Tiger-Standard 
and  other  Chinese-language 
newspapers  in  the  British  Crown 
Colony. 

Strengthening  culture 

“This  year,”  Wang  said,  “we 
hope  ‘to  have  representatives 
from  all  the  Free  World  Chinese 
newspapers.  We  want  to  create 
a  closer  cultural  union.  Mr.  Lee 
here,  publisher  of  the  Chinese 
Journal,  is  an  American  citizen. 
We  don’t  want  to  steal  his 
United  States  loyalty  but  we 
wish  to  fortify  him  and  other 
Chinese  publishers  in  their 
Chinese  culture. 

“We  wish  to  do  this,”  he  said, 
“because  it  means  quality  in  the 
individual,  the  striving  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  become 
a  better  man — the  obligation  to 
do  so.  The  essence  of  Chinese 
culture  is  living  at  peace  with 
other  people.  We  believe  the 
world  —  especially  the  Com¬ 
munist  world — could  use  some 
of  this.” 

A  Chinese  dinner  starts  (at 
least  this  one  did)  with  chop¬ 
sticks  for  the  Chinese  and  knife, 
fork  and  spoons  for  the  lone 
occidental.  It  began  with  a  bite 
of  fried  oyster  and  a  slice  of  a 
boiled  100-year  old  egg,  and 
went  on  to  birdnest  soup.  It 
ended  with  a  drink  of  warm 
milk  mixed  with  fruit  juice. 
Americans  wouldn’t  like  it.  But 
the  Chinese  didn’t  care  much 
for  the  sweet  and  sour  dishes 
Americans  go  for  at  Chinese 
restaurants.  The  last  course  be¬ 


fore  the  warm  milk  was  a  spoon 
full  of  pork  and  rice.  The  charm 
of  a  Chinese  dinner  is  the  art 
of  tasting  food.  Nobody  gorges 
himself  on  any  one  msh,  and 
after  tasting  from  about  12 
dishes  one  feels  pleasantly  re¬ 
freshed. 

The  talk,  with  glasses  lifted 
repeatedly  and  toasts  all  around, 
was  about  New  York’s  Chinese 
community  and  Chinese  news¬ 
paper. 

Changes  in  China  Town 

Four  years  ago,  when  this  re¬ 
porter  was  working  for  the 
Herald  Tribune,  the  older 
Chinese  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
future  of  China  Town.  The 
young  ones  were  moving  out,  go¬ 
ing  to  college,  becoming  scien¬ 
tists  and  businessmen — moving 
to  the  suburbs.  Edward  Hong, 
the  Chinese  attorney,  and  other 
China  Town  residents  could  see 
the  end  of  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munity.  Just  the  old  folks  left. 

“All  that  has  changed,”  said 
S.  K.  Chin,  publisher  of  the 
China  Times.  “Within  the  past 
two  years  China  Town  has 
changed  entirely.  There  is  new 
life  here.  China  Town  is  bigger 
and  busier  than  ever.” 

“This  is  because  of  the  1965 
immigration  law  changes,”  said 
I-cheng  Loh,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Republic  of^ 
China  in  its  New  York  City 
bureau. 

“For  a  long  time,  until  two 
years  ago,  Loh  said,  “there 
were  only  a  few  Chinese  ad¬ 
mitted.  Now  there  are  1,000  a 
year,  and  they  all  head  for  New 
York  or  San  Francisco — most 
of  them  for  New  York’s  China 
Town.” 

As  a  result,  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  and  movies  are  doing  a 
thriving  business. 

“They  like  to  see  a  movie  in 
Chinese,”  said  Chin,  who  owns 
a  motion  picture  theater.  “They 
want  Chinese  movies  and 
Chinese  newspapers.” 

The  movies  are  made  on  Tai¬ 
wan  and  a  Chinese  news  service, 
using  the  latest  speedy  facilities, 
transmits  news  about  the  two 
Chinas  to  the  language  news¬ 
papers. 

Chin  added  that  real  estate  in 
China  Town,  most  of  it  owned 
by  the  Chinese  through  family 
associations,  has  increased  in 


Wang  Tih-wu,  publisher  of  the 
United  Daily  News  of  Tapei,  Tai¬ 
wan,  Republic  of  China. 


value  until  it  rivals  mid-town 
real  estate  in  price. 

“This  is  an  old  section  of 
town,”  he  said.  “These  are  old 
buildings.  But  the  Chinese  want 
their  own  community,  and  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  living 
here.  We  look  after  our  prob¬ 
lems.  You  know,  until  recently, 
there  was  no  crime  here  —  no 
juvenile  problem.  But  with  new 
people  coming  in,  driven  from 
China  and  without  proper 
family  control  over  the  young, 
we  are  having  a  little  trouble. 
But  it  is  not  much,  and  we  still 
take  care  of  our  people.” 

Ancient  press  in  use 

After  dinner  there  was  a  visit 
to  Lee’s  newspaper,  the  Chinese 
Journal,  over  on  East  Broad¬ 
way,  across  Chatham  Square. 
Lee  stood  outside,  looking  up  at 
the  three-story  building. 

“I  started  working  for  this 
paper  over  on  Canal  Street,”  he 
said,  “23  years  ago.  Now  I  own 
it,  and  I  own  this  building  here.” 

The  composing  room  of  a 
Chinese  newspaper  is  not  very 
large  because  there  is  not  much 
machinery.  In  this  one  there  was 
no  stereotype  equipment.  There 
were  only*  slanted  trays  of  type, 
row  on  row,  and  frames  on 
tables,  between  the  rows. 

“We  have  some  6,000  Chinese 
characters  on  our  racks  here,” 
.said  Lee.  “Our  typesetters  know 
just  where  to  reach” 

Asked  about  the  absence  of 
typesetting  machines,  Wang 
said  no  Chinese  paper  used 
them,  not  even  in  his  modern 
plant  in  Taipei. 

“Chinese  characters  are  all 
square,”  he  said.  “Chinese  words 
are  all  the  same  length.  A  line 
always  comes  out  even  at  both 
ends.” 

“No  justification  needed,”  said 
Loh. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  an 
ancient  Goss  flatbed  press,  which 

(Continued  on  page.  52) 
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New  York  News,  50,  stages  ‘super’  show 


INQUIRING  PHOTOGRAPHER — Actor  Alan  Cola  and  tongstreis 
Sutanne  Barry  arrive  in  a  Buick  convertible  on  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  stage,  under  the  background  of  giant  front  pages. 


By  George  Wilt 

You  wouldn’t  expect  anything 
less  from  the  newspaper  with 
the  nation’s  biggest  circulation 
than  the  biggest  anniversary 
celebration.  Especially  when  it’s 
published  in  the  biggest  city  in 
the  land. 

That’s  the  way  they  did 
things,  in  a  big  way,  when  the 
New  York  News  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  this  week. 

Of  course  the  News  did  every¬ 
thing  all  newspapers  do  to  mark 
their  birthdays  —  special  anni¬ 
versary  stationery,  match- 
folders,  souvenirs,  and  an  anni¬ 
versary  edition  (in  this  case  a 
whopping  288-pages,  including 
regional  sections,  with  254  pages 
of  ads!) 

But  that  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
golden  anniversary  was  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  salute  to  the  News 
as  the  feature  of  the  stage  show 
extravaganza  at  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  New  York  City’s  top 
entertainment  attraction. 

The  brainchild  of  Leon  Le- 
onidoif,  senior  producer  at  the 
Music  Hall,  and  arranged 
through  consulation  with  News 
and  Music  Hall  executives  over 
a  period  of  months,  “Dateline — 
Daily  News,”  a  40-minute  musi¬ 
cal  revue,  opened  a  42-day,  168 
performance  run  at  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  showplace  on  May 
22. 

Music  Hall  executives  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  “Dateline  Daily 
News”  show,  along  with  a  fea¬ 
ture  movie,  “Winning,”  will 
show  to  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  during  the  run. 

Leonidoff  drafted  an  outline 
for  the  show,  got  it  approved 
by  the  News  management,  and 
got  it  into  production,  a  Her¬ 
culean  task,  considering  the  100- 
foot  wide  stage,  and  integration 
of  symphony  orchestra,  Rock- 
ette  chorus  line  and  ballet 
troupe. 

A  special  cyclorama  curtain 
measuring  60  by  100  feet  showed 
a  map  of  New  York  City,  with 
a  huge  gold  wreath  carrying  the 
title  of  the  show  greeted  the 
theater-goers. 

The  first  scene,  “The  Inquir¬ 
ing  Photographer,”  had  singer 
Alan  Cole  portraying  Jimmy 
Jemail,  News  photographer- 
columnist  on  a  stage  set  featur¬ 
ing  six  huge,  12-foot  blow  ups  of 
News  front  pages,  a  newsstand, 
and  a  stageful  of  Music  Hall 
singers  and  dancers  who  did 
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special  lyrics  and  arrangements 
by  Albert  Stillman  and  Will 
Irwin. 

A  second  act,  “Centerfold,” 
and  an  act,  “Features  and 
Faces,”  combined  the  famed 
Rockette  line  with  movie  pro¬ 
jections  including  famous  news 
photos,  features,  comics,  promo¬ 
tions,  and  other  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivities. 

A  highlight  of  the  show  was 
a  segment,  “Destination  Moon,” 
showing  how  the  News  covered 
a  rocket  launching,  and  moon 
landing,  culminating  in  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  News’ 
“Harvest  Moon  Ball,”  a  dance 
contest  promotion  sponsored  by 
News  for  35  years.  Members  of 
the  Music  Hall  Ballet  Company 
performed  the  dance  routine  as 
it  would  take  place  “on  the 
moon,”  featuring  dancers  who 
approximated  the  state  of 
weightlessness  with  the  aid  of 
a  360-foot  line  run  from  a 
traveler  track  high  above  the 
stage. 

The  simulated  rocket  launch¬ 
ing  and  moon  module  landings 
on  the  stage  were  integrated 
with  dramatic  film  sequences  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Leonidoff  with  NASA 
and  Grumman  Aircraft  Engi¬ 
neering  Corp. 

Although  themes  for  previous 
Music  Hall  shows  had  saluted 
several  foreign  countries,  states. 


and  other  subjects,  “Deadline — 
Daily  News”  marked  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  show- 
place  that  a  single  business  or 
company  had  been  saluted  as 
subject  for  a  show.  The  singling 
out  of  the  News  indicates  the 
prominence  the  newspaper  holds 
in  the  life  of  the  city,  a  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Souvenir  magazine 

About  2,000  copies  a  day  of  a 
special  anniversary  souvenir 
tabloid  of  16-pages,  printed  roto 
in  black  and  gold  and  telling  the 
story  of  the  News  and  how  it  is 
published,  were  distributed  to 
Musical  Hall  patrons.  Copies  of 
the  souvenir  booklet  are  also 
distributed  to  News  building 
visitors  from  the  newspaper’s 
lobby.  News  drama  critic  John 
Chapman  reviewed  the  Music 
Hall  show  in  his  regular  News 
feature  on  the  paper’s  drama 
page. 

Each  of  the  News’  6,000  em¬ 
ployees  were  presented  with  a 
gift  card,  redeemable  for  two 
reserved  seat  tickets  to  the 
Music  Hall  show.  As  an  anni¬ 
versary  gift  the  employees  were 
also  given  a  Staffordshire  bone 
china  dish  hearing  the  gold  50th 
Anniversary  seal,  from  Tif¬ 
fany’s,  by  the  News  manage¬ 
ment. 

New  York  is  a  big  sports 


town,  and  both  baseball  and  rac¬ 
ing  fans,  as  well  as  theater¬ 
goers  saw  salutes  to  the  News 
on  its  Fiftieth  Birthday. 

On  June  7,  it  was  Hero 
Award  Day  at  Yankee  Stadium, 
with  city  officials  joining  with 
the  Yankee  lineup  to  pay  tribute 
to  winners  of  the  News’  Hero 
Awards.  556  New  York  City 
police  and  firemen  named  as 
heroes  for  their  performances 
in  line  of  duty  during  the  past 
50  years  were  saluted  in  the 
ceremonies  televised  prior  to  a 
Yankee- White  Sox  game,  with 
the  latest  Hero  (number  557, 
actually  two  men,  a  policeman 
and  a  fireman)  present  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  News  awards.  At  the 
same  time  Yankee  president 
Mike  Burke,  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  and  other  officials 
saluted  the  News  on  its  60th 
Anniversary,  with  presentation 
of  a  plaque. 

Another  salute  took  place  at 
Shea  Stadium  on  Thursday, 
June  26  (actual  date  of  the  an¬ 
niversary)  at  a  Mets-Phillies 
game,  with  2,600  News  home  de¬ 
livery  boys  in  attendance,  with 
plaques  from  the  Mets  being 
presented  to  sports  writer  Dick 
Young  and  cartoonist  Bill  Gallo. 

Racing  fans  saw  the  News 
honored  on  its  anniversary,  with 
races  named  for  the  newspaper, 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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^Those  damned  pigeons^ 

‘Bird  Man’  Tommy  Weber  talks 
of  birth  of  aerial  photography 

By  Don  Maley 


found  himself  speaking  person¬ 
ally  with  a  sleepy  Cardinal 
Spellman.  “My  city  editor  was 
a  good  Catholic,”  Weber  re¬ 
members,  “and  if  he  ever  found 
hips  and  carried  sawed-off  shot-  out  I’d  gotten  the  Cardinal  out 
guns  and  machine  guns  in  the  of  bed  at  4:20  in  the  morning 
trunks  of  their  two-way-radio-  have  killed  me,” 

equipped  cars.  ‘  We  all  had  per-  Getting  killed  was  preferable 

mits  for  the  hardware,”  says  jo  getting  fired  back  in  those 
Weber,  ‘  and  had  to  get  Federal  “highly  competitive  post-Depres- 
permits  for  the  machine  guns  sion  days,”  and  reporters  not 
and  the  shotguns.  You  could  only  had  to  scramble  for  a 

never  be  too  careful  back  in  story,  but  they  had  to  scoop 
those  days.”  Weber  neglects  to  rival  newspapers  as  well,  else 
say  whether  or  not  he  used  the  they’d  find  themselves  at 
arsenal,  but  he  did  get  his  leisure.  And  being  at  leisure 
money’s  worth  from  the  car  back  in  the  30’s  meant  selling 
radio.  “We’d  use  it  when  we  apples.  “One  time,”  says  former 
were  tailing  somebody,”  he  ex-  a^g  scrambler  Weber,  “we 
plains,  “and  would  switch  cars  covered  a  murder  in  New 
so  we  wouldn’t  be  detected.”  Jersey  and  got  there  before  the 

Little  black  book 

We  hid  the  body  from  the  rival 
Along  with  being  issued  the  IJailif  Neiva  and  put  it  back 

arsenal  and  the  car  radio,  after  the  first  edition  went  to 

Weber  was  given  a  top  secret  bed.  The  cops  weren’t  too  happy 
little  black  book,  “that  contained  about  it.”  Neither  was  the  Daily 
every  unlisted  telephone  number  News. 

In  an  era  when  reporter’s  in  New  York.”  One  pre-dawn  In  1937  Weber  “was  doing  a 

beats  can  be  covered  in  a  10-  telephone  call  to  the  offices  of  little  re-write”  and  his  news- 

miKute  subway  ride  it  sounds  the  New  York  Catholic  Arch-  paper  career  took  an  unexpected 
strange  to  hear  Weber  tell  of  diocese  "  shocked  Weber,  whoUhlSO  degree  turn.  “The  Old  Man 
his  beat,  which  included  “every¬ 
thing  from  the  north  side  of  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  A  ^ 

Canadian  border.”  CgM 

In  his  nocturnal  quest  for  W  \ 

facts,  Weber,  who  was  working  V 

the  lobster,  “was  supposed  to  ST 

dig-up  both  a  murder  and  the  /  M 

name  of  the  murderer  in  time  I -Ml)  j|j 

to  make  the  first  edition.”  He  \ 

says  he  had  some  help  from  the 
Mafia,  where  he  had  “good  con- 

OO  I  -  \  I 

“I  got  into  this  business,”  ex-  \ 

plains  Weber  in  starting  at  the  j  jj  y' 

beginning,  “back  in  1932  when  ^'7  0  Tl  v 

1  was  attending  State  Trooper  \ 

School  in  upstate  New  York.  I  I  f? 

met  young  Bill  Hearst  there  one 
day  and  he  offered  me  a  job  on 

the  Journal  and  I  took  it.”  'K 

Like  all  other  reporters  back  i 

in  those  pre-training  program  W  f  A 

days,  Weber  learned  the  journal-  ^  \  ^  ^  /I 

istic  ropes  in  the  school  of  hard  &  \  /\\ 

knocks,  otherwise  known  as  the  j 

“Headquarters  Shack,”  an  in-  *~^  \  v  i  i? 

elegant  dump  on  Center  Market  Y /"  /  ▼  # 

Place,  across  the  street  from  \  If  I  S 

Manhattan’s  Central  Police  ’  .'|i  n  n 

Headquarters.  “I  broke  in  with  1  \/  /  / 

two  Journal  police  reporters:  I  V  /  / 

Sidney  Livingston  and  Johnny 

Weisberger,”  he  says,  “and  I  y 

bei  ame  a  member  of  their  gun  p  ^ 

squad.” 

The  gun  squad  closely  re-  "Watch  fha  camara,  not  th#  birdiatl" 


Tommy  Weber 

wanted  to  know  why  we  were 
being  beat  by  the  morning 
papers  with  pictures,”  he  says. 
“They  had  motorcycle  men  de¬ 
livering  the  negatives  and  some¬ 
how  they  were  beating  us.  He 
wanted  us  to  beat  them  all  and 
be  first  to  hit  the  street  with  ex¬ 
clusive  pictures.”  So  Tommy 
Weber  rode  to  the  rescue,  but 
not  on  a  motorcycle. 

Instead  of  shooting  machine 
guns  Weber  was  taught  how  to 
shoot  a  camera,  but  first  he  had 
to  get  the  Guild’s  permission  to 
change  jobs.  “I  worked  on  the 
problem  with  photographer 
George  Reidy,”  he  says.  “He 
was  a  former  bush  pilot  from 
Canada  and  a  damned  goo<l 
photographer.  The  guy  was  an 
excellent  innovator,  he  put  the 
bug  in  my  head  about  the 
pigeons.”  (Reidy  had  probably 
seen  the  Hollywood  stinker  with 
Edward  G.  Robinson  portraying 
the  life  of  Reuters,  the  man 
who  initially  flew  news  from 
France  to  England  via  carrier 
pigeon.) 

Journal's  air  force 

The  Journal  had  an  air  force 
consisting  of  an  early  vintage 
seaplane  which  land^  in  the 
East  River  ’behind  the  paper’s 
South  Street  office  —  weather 
permitting.  The  plane  had  many 
limitations  which  wouldn’t 
bother  the  pigeons  at  all,  so 
Weber  set  out  to  beef-up  his 
paper’s  air  force  with  the  birds, 
who  can  fly  47-mile8-per-hour 
in  a  straight  line  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Before  setting  out  on  his 
pigeon-hunt  Weber  took  formal 
instruction  in  the  complex  field 
of  photography.  “Reidy  taught 
me  how  to  use  a  camera  in  40 
minutes,”  says  Weber,  who 
majored  in  history  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  “and  that  was  the  only 
formal  instruction  I  ever  had 
in  photography.  The  rest  I 
taught  myself.” 

Somehow  Weber  got  word  — 

{Covtinued  on  page  50) 


South  America  in  New  York 

New  owners  have  big 
plans  for  El  Tiempo 

By  IVewton  H.  Fulhri»ht 


El  Tiempo,  the  New  York  City 
Spanish-language  daily  thpt 
came  under  new  management 
last  month  after  a  hard-fought 
proxy  battle,  has  launched  a 
campaign  to  become  what  its 
financial  backers  hope  will  be 
the  best  Spanish-language  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

“Right  now,  El  Tiempo  and 
El  Diario-La  Prensn  together 
don’t  make  one  good  newspaper,” 
said  Juan  Angel  Bras,  the  new 
editor  of  El  Tiempo. 

“We’re  half  a  newspaper,”  he 
added.  “But  El  Tiempo  is  going 
to  become  a  rounded,  complete 
newspaper — one  of  the  best  in 
this  hemisphere.” 

El  T)iario-La  Prensa  al.so  is  a 
Spanish-language  daily. 

Bras,  as  editor,  replaces 
Stanley  Ross  who  founded  El 
Tiempo  in  1964  and  guided  its 
destinies  until  ousted  in  the 
stock  proxy  battle. 

Kohs  has  other  work 

For  his  part,  Ross  said:  “I’m 
.still  around.  I’m  out  but  I’m  still 
here.  I  own  $34,000  worth  of 
stock  in  El  Tiempo  and  have  an 
option  to  buy  $100,000  more.” 

He  said  his  plans  are  to 
write  two  books  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  for  publishers  who  have  been 
after  him  on  the  subject.  “And, 
of  course,”  he  said,  “I’ll  carry 
on  with  my  column  featured  in 
104  Latin  American  newspapers 
and  with  my  weekly  radio  show 
over  Station  WADO  in  New 
York  City.” 

“I  had  some  good  people  on 
my  side,”  Ross  said  in  explaining 
his  loss  of  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  “But  the  other  side  came 
up  with  more  of  what  it  took  to 
win  in  a  hard,  clean  fight.” 

Ross  said  William  Mellon 
Hitchcock,  with  an  investment 
of  more  than  $200,000,  was 
leader  of  the  group  that  took 
over.  Others  of  the  group,  he 
said,  were  William  Stix  Was- 
serman,  investment  adviser, 
Charles  Allen,  of  the  investment 
firm  of  Allen  &  Co.,  and  Philip 
D.  Jennison,  of  the  Donner  Corp. 

Ross  said  he  brought  Hitch¬ 
cock  into  the  business  as  a 
backer  in  1964.  The  disagree¬ 
ment,  leading  to  a  break  with 
Hitchcock,  was  over  financial 
operation  of  the  paper,  Ross 
indicated. 

With  a  circulation  of  41,000 
daily  and  46,000  Sunday,  Ross 
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said,  El  Tiempo  had  enjoyed  a 
steady  growth.  “The  potential 
of  this  newspaper  is  great,”  he 
added.  “There’s  money  in  it.” 

$788,000  loss 

Einar  O.  Petersen  Jr.,  the  new 
executive  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  agreed  about  the  po¬ 
tential,  but  said  El  Tiempo  had 
been  “steadily  losing  money.”  He 
placed  the  accumulated  total 
loss  since  1964  at  $788,000. 

Petersen  and  others  of  the 
new  management  were  brought 
in  with  divided  control  of  the 
newspaper  last  December.  They 
now  have  complete  control. 

“We  are  cutting  our  losses,” 
Petersen  said.  “Since  January 
El  Tiempo  has  reduced  its  pro¬ 
duction  cost  by  $15,000  a  month 
and  at  the  same  time  has  in¬ 
creased  salaries  by  20  percent.” 

Heading  the  new  management 
is  Philip  A.  Uzielli,  of  Merck 
and  Company,  as  president  and 
publisher.  Actually  on  the 
premise  are  Petersen,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  sales  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
the  New  York  Post  and  the 
former  Mirror  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Albert  B.  Robillard,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Bras. 

Robillard,  formerly  with 
Family  Weekly,  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  group  that 
launched  the  Suffolk  Sun  on 
Long  Island,  serving  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  that  Cowles 
publication.  From  1942  until 
1965,  he  was  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Newhouse 
newspapers.  He  had  worked  for 
the  Journal- American,  the  Post 
and  the  World-Telegram. 

Bras,  once  before,  under  Ross 
as  editor-in-chief,  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  El  Tiempo. 

“This  is  my  second  go  here,” 
he  said.  “My  first  with  author¬ 
ity.” 

A  visitor  found  a  drab  loft 
building  at  116  West  14th  Street 
and  the  outward  familiar  “look” 
of  a  newspaper  office:  people 
milling  about,  editors  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  reporters  whacking 
away — papers  in  comers,  on 
desks,  on  radiators  and  on  the 
floor.  On  the  ninth  floor,  with 
airconditioning,  Petersen,  with 
a  quick  smile  and  ready  friend¬ 
liness,  apologized  for  the  fact 
that  the  front  elevator  was  not 


running  and  for  the  poor  serv¬ 
ice  provided  by  the  freight  ele¬ 
vator. 

In  answer  to  a  que.stion,  he 
acknowledged  that  El  Tiempo 
was  looking  for  new  quarters. 

“Our  lease  has  another  year 
to  run,”  he  said,  “but  we  need 
more  room.” 

As  part  of  its  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  he  said,  the  newspaper 
had  signed  contracts  for  a  $150,- 
000  advertising  campaign  in 
buses,  on  billboards,  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio.  About  $18,000 
is  being  paid  for  a  giant  sign 
that  will  light  the  horizon  atop 
the  Palisades  for  24  weeks. 

Market  potential 

Bras  and  Petersen,  in  a  joint 
interview,  said  advertising  had 
been  chosen  as  the  tried  and 
proven  method  of  selling  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“We  could  get  out  all  the 
editions  we  wanted  to,”  Petersen 
said.  “Push  the  paper  into  new 
areas,  offer  the  readers  new 
features.  Without  proper  mer¬ 
chandising,  without  promotion, 
the  money  would  go  down  a 
rathole.  We  are  guided  by  what 
has  been  tried  and  proved  in 
this  industry.” 

El  Tiempo  measures  its  po¬ 
tential  growth,  Petersen  said, 
against  a  population  of  almost  3 
million  Latin  Americans  in  the 
New  York  area. 

The  Puerto  Rican  readership, 
once  the  backbone  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  will  not  receive  the  al¬ 
most  exclusive  attention  it  once 
held.  This  is  because  the  Puerto 
Rican  population  has  “stabil¬ 
ized,”  as  has  the  Cuban  and 
Dominican,  according  to  Peter¬ 
sen  and  Bras.  New  arrivals,  in 
increasing  numbers,  they  said, 
are  from  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  other  South 
and  Central  American  countries. 
The  personnel  in  the  editorial 
and  business  offices  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reflected  this  mixture. 

Uzielli,  over  the  office  tele¬ 
phone,  invited  the  E&P  reporter 
to  ask  Bras  “what  happened  last 
Sunday  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.” 

“Oh,  he  means  the  visit  we 
paid  down  there,”  said  Bras. 
“He’s  talking  about  our  first 
change  in  editorial  policy.  We 
are  supporting  Dr.  Joaquin 
Balaguer.  Editorially,  we  have 
urged  his  nomination  for  a 
second  term  as  President.  He 
has  done  a  wonderful  job.  We 
found  everything  in  good  shape 
down  there.  He’s  doing  a  fine 
job  as  President,  and  the  people 
know  it.  For  once,  he  has  given 
them  an  honest  government.” 

The  second  step  in  the  “new” 
editorial  policy  had  brought 
sharp  criticism  on  the  local 
front.  Bras  acknowledged,  from 
Herman  Badillo,  Bronx  Borough 


President  and  Democratic  liberal 
candidate  for  Mayor,  the  city’s 
first  Puerto  Rican  to  rise  to 
such  political  eminence. 

“He  blasted  El  Diario  a' so," 
said  Bras.  “We  refused  to  en¬ 
dorse  him,  as  did  El  Diario,  so 
he  didn’t  like  us.” 

El  Tiempo  endorsed  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  in  the 
primary  June  17,  and  Mario 
Procaccino  for  the  Democratic  | 
nomination.  Thus  the  newspaper 
won  with  Procaccino  but  lost 
with  Lindsay,  in  the  upset 
victory  scored  against  him  by 
John  J.  Marchi,  a  Conservative- 
Republican. 

Bras  and  Petersen  indicated 
that  responsibility  and  modera-  | 
tion  in  politics  would  be  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  new  editorial  policy. 

“Badillo  charged,”  said  Bras, 
“that  we  were  outsiders  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  Spani.sh- 
speaking  community.  Well,  I 
went  to  the  trouble  in  my 
column  in  the  paper  to  inform 
him  and  the  readers  that  I  was 
here,  speaking  both  Spanish  and 
English,  before  Badillo  was 
born.  I  came  here  at  the  age  of 
7,  in  1917.” 

Editor  lung  active  here 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Havana,  Bras  has  won  82 
awards  for  news  coverage  and 
service  to  the  New  York 
Spanish  community. 

He  told  of  writing  sports 
stories  when  he  was  in  grade 
school  and  of  having  helped,  as 
a  teenager,  to  write  and  edit  a 
sports  publication  that  Time 
Inc.,  purchased  and  now  pub¬ 
lishes  as  Sports  Illustrated. 

When  Franklin  D.  Rosevelt 
became  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  President  in  1932,  Bras 
headed  a  Spanish-speaking  sec¬ 
tion  at  Roosevelt  headquarters. 
Later,  in  Washington,  he 
covered  the  Roosevelt  “fireside" 
talks  for  the  Spanish  press  and 
newsreels.  He  got  into  radio  and 
television,  and  was  a  founder 
and  director  of  WNJU-TV 
(Channel  47),  New  York  City’s 
Spanish-language  tv  station. 

Since  taking  over  as  editor, 
Bras  estimates  he  puts  in  about  i 
16  hours  a  day  at  the  job,  start¬ 
ing  about  7 :45  and  ending  about 
1  a.  m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

“On  Fathers’  Day”  he  said, 
“I  managed  to  get  home  in 
time  for  a  family  dinner.  My 
daughter  Hilda  said,  ‘Well,  we 
do  have  a  father,  after  all.’  ” 

Petersen  and  Bras  have  Ix  en 
trying  to  make  the  paper,  a 
tabloid,  more  attractive  and  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  more  readers. 

On  June  22  they  sent  a  test 
sampling  of  1,000  Sunday  copies 
to  Philadelphia.  “We  are  trying 
to  promote  the  paper  and  ex¬ 
tend  its  influence  among  all  <he 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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—  a  social  and  political 
satirist  without  peer  in 
his  generation. 

Hoppe  combines  solid 
knowledge  and  a  wry  wit 
to  create  an  inimitable 
column  on  the  people  and 
forces  shaping  our  world. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CUMC 


Value  of  services 
is  underestimated 


By  Sian  Finsnens 

CAM,  Pruvidenrc  Journal  and  Kiillelin 


“In  1940,  Classified  linage  was 
approximately  five-sevenths  of 
department  store  linage.  In 
1965,  the  ratio  had  reversed,  and 
department  store  linage  was 
only  three-fourths  as  great  as 
Classified. 

“If  we  project  Classified’s 
growth  pattern  for  the  past  25 
years,  we  see  that  it  will  ac¬ 
count  for  one-half  of  all  news¬ 
paper  ad  linage  and  revenue  be¬ 
fore  1980.” 

The  speaker  is  Ted  MacDon¬ 
ald  of  Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
and  Sons  of  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Familiar  tune?  Then  add  this 
quote:  “The  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising  issued  a  projection 
of  newspaper  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  through  the  year  1975. 
The  Bureau  says  that  in  the 
next  seven  years  Classified 
revenues  will  increase  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  between  7.5  and 
9.5  percent,  with  the  result  that 
Classified  dollar  volume  will 
nearly  double  in  that  period  of 
time.  This  rate  of  revenue 
growth  is  well  ahead  of  that  ex¬ 
pected  for  National  (5%-7%) 
and  Retail  (4.5%-5.5%).” 

What’s  happening  is  that 
I  MacDonald,  along  with  a  few 
:  others,  is  trying  to  tell  news- 
I  papers  to  get  ready  for  the 
;  future.  He’s  telling  us,  really, 
to  invest  heavily  now — to  protect 
the  future  of  newspapers — by 
enhancing  one  of  the  few  “ex¬ 
clusives”  we  have  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  instead  of  just  accepting 
the  kinds  of  increases  we’ve  seen 
for  the  past  two  dozen  years  and 
taking  future  gains  for  granted. 


MacDonald  gave  Cla.ssified  an¬ 
other  label  besides  “the  Quiet 
Giant”  or  “Marketplace  of  Mil¬ 
lions”  and  called  it  the  greatest 
growth  industry  within  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  world  today. 

‘  Where  else  could  you  find  a 
business  grossing  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  a  year  which 
has  no  advertising  budget,  either 
at  local  or  national  levels?  When 
I  speak  of  a  budget,  I  mean  an 
organized  method  of  advertising 
the  product,  and  not  the  hit  and 
miss,  strictly  local  promotion 
such  as  we  do  now. 

Under-rc!*earch»“d 

“Where  else  can  you  find  a 
business  this  big  where  not  one 
red  cent  is  devoted  to  research 
and  development?  Want  Ads  are 
the  most  under-researched  big 
business  in  the  world.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  know  how  many  days 
an  ad  should  run  to  get  results? 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  if 
there  really  is  one  day  in  the 
week  when  ads  pull  best? 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  why 
everybody  wants  to  advertise  in 
a  big  weekend  paper?  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  know  why  a  two-line 
private  party  ad  will  pull  better 
than  a  ten-inch  commercial  ad, 
when  thev  both  run  in  Cla.ssi¬ 
fied?” 

Ted’s  points  ring  a  bell  with 
me.  I’ve  been  at  some  of  the 
same  lecterns  preaching  the 
same  kind  of  gospel,  getting  the 
same  kind  of  mild  applause,  a 
few'  handshakes,  even. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to,  I 
think,  is  that  Classified  might 
be  doing  too  well  for  its  own 
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good.  Even  as  undernourished  as 
many  departments  might  be, 
they  are  for  the  most  part, 
thriving  nicely  and  providing 
bountiful  crops.  A  few  drought 
years  might  bring  out  the  re¬ 
search  we  need,  the  new  ferti¬ 
lizers  to  be  developed,  the  in¬ 
telligent  planning  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  and  fruitful  future. 

MacDonald’s  formula  for  a 
bright  Classified  future  is 
“People  -f  Plans  ^  Classified 
Success”.  The  right  kind  of 
people,  the  right  kind  of  pay, 
the  right  kinds  of  prices  for 
your  Classified  advertising. 

Double  or  nothing 

The  really  strange  thing  is 
that  the  right  people  and  the 
right  prices  can  double  the  Clas¬ 
sified  revenue  of  an  ordinary 
newspaper  with  an  ordinary 
Classified  section  in  a  year’s 
time. 

Instead  of  an  $8,000  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager,  get  one  who’s 
worth  $16,000.  He  can  show  you 
whether  the  economics  of  your 
marketplace  are  the  governing 
factors  in  your  Classified 
volume  —  or  whether  HE  is. 
An  evaluation  of  your  rate 
structure  can  show  you  should 
be  charging  $3.00  for  the  ad 
you’re  asking  only  $1.50  for  to¬ 
day. 

Most  of  us  understimate  the 
value  of  our  services.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  evaluate  the  cost  of  a 
small  Classified  ad  in  terms  of 
our  circulation  instead  of  in 
terms  of  what  that  ad  can  do  for 
the  advertiser.  If  you’re  selling 
a  1968  Chrysler,  what’s  it  worth 
to  you?  If  the  ad  works,  is  it 
worth  less  because  you  ran  it 
in  a  20,000  circulation  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  a  100,000  circulation 
l)aper? 

Classified  is  a  strange  animal. 
We’re  a  mass  marketing  busi¬ 
ness,  but  every  transaction  is  a 
single  and  unique  thing  and 
usually  the  transaction  involves 
a  lot  of  money.  Not  a  blouse  for 
$1.98  or  back-to-school  sneakers 
for  $3.99.  It’s  houses,  automo¬ 
biles,  camper  vehicles,  boats.  Al¬ 
most  everything  advertised  in 
Classified  means  an  exchange  of 
a  sizeable  amount  of  money. 
Most  of  us  don’t  seem  to  be 
able  to  take  this  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  into  account. 

We  tend  to  think  too  much  in 
terms  of  “we’re  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business”  instead  of  we’re 
in  the  “Classified/Communica¬ 
tions  Business”.  To  make  it  even 
simpler,  I’d  say  we’re  in  the 
problem-solving  business.  Our 
goal  is  to  figure  out  how  to  solve 
more  problems  for  more  people. 

Coal  to  be  reached 

MacDonald  adds  “Plans”  to 
his  growth  formula.  This  needs, 
he  says,  management  commit¬ 


ment  to  invest  time,  money  ar  d 
effort  in  Classified.  It  meat  s 
setting  goals  and  determining 
how  they  can  be  reached.  It  in¬ 
volves  advertising  your  own 
services. 

The  formula  works  on  any 
paper.  MacDonald  cited  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  Georgia  semi-weekly 
that  came  up  with  a  100%  in¬ 
crease  in  three  months.  I 
queried  Stanley  Parkman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carroll  Publishing 
Co.,  Carrollton,  Ga.,  and  here’s 
what  he  had  to  say:  “Ted  Mac¬ 
Donald  is  correct  in  that  our 
Classified  volume  has  increased 
.something  more  than  100  per¬ 
cent  in  the  three  months  since 
we  started  concentrated  work  in 
this  area. 

“The  primary  comments  I 
would  like  to  make  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  that  the  key  thing 
is  the  employment  of  a  person 
who  is  conscientious,  dedicated, 
and  has  a  real  desire  to  see  this 
department  develop. 

“I  am  convinced  that  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  one  of  the 
major  frontiers  of  additional 
revenue  still  open  to  news¬ 
papers.  We  employed  a  person 
on  this  who  had  served  several 
years  as  receptionist  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  who  is  a  very 
efficient  young  woman.  She  de¬ 
cided  that  she  wanted  to  do  this 
job  and  from  that  point  on  the 
development  has  been  relatively 
simple.  We  have  attempted  to 
give  all  the  support  possible 
through  the  newspaper  and  by 
other  staff  members. 

“Even  though  our  growth  rate 
has  been  rather  significant  in 
this  area,  we  still  feel  that  the 
potential  has  only  been  touched 
and  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  develop  our  Classified  volume 
into  something  like  eight  pages 
per  week  rather  than  the  two  or 
three  that  we  are  now  carrying.” 
• 

Post  Corp.  buys 
insurance  company 

Appleton,  Wis. 

P’rancis  A.  Davis  was  retained 
as  president  of  All-Star  Insur¬ 
ance  Corporation  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  officers  resulting 
from  the  purchase  of  controlling 
interest  by  Post  Corporation. 

John  H.  Ronnebeck  continues 
as  vicepresident  of  underwriting 
and  marketing  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee-based  excess  and  surplus 
lines  underwriter.  David  L. 
Nelson,  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Post  Corporation,  and 
Roger  C.  Minahan,  Milwaukee 
attorney,  were  named  treasurer 
and  secretary,  respectively. 

Victor  I.  Minahan,  president 
of  Post  Corporation,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  All-Star  board. 
The  remainder  of  the  board  in¬ 
cludes:  Davis,  Nelson,  Roger  C. 
Minahan,  and  John  B.  Torinus, 
Post  Corporation  vicepresident. 
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For  our  typographic  customers, 
we  went  to  the  machine  manufacturer 
who  knows  typography.  ,,,,  p.s„e„. 

Quad  Tyfxjgraphers,  Inc. 


'New  York  ad  agencies  are  among  the  most  demanding  of  clients 
when  it  comes  to  typographic  quality  plus  service.  We  can  provide 
lx)th,  since  we  operate  around  the  clock  in  our  Linotype  and  Linotilm 
departments. 


Our  Linotilm  Photo  Unit  has  been  running  without  backup  for  almost 
two  years  with  virtually  no  downtime.  We  like  that  kind  of  depend 
ability,  and  will  soon  be  expanding  with  a  second  Linotilm  System. 


In  photocomposition,  if  you  can't  afford  to  take  second  best,  you 
want  Linofilm  —  built  and  backed  by  Mergenthaler:  the  totaj  graphic 
arts  company. 


Mergenthaler 


Morgc'nlhcilcr  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y.  1 1803 

A  Oivisiuii  ol  ILIKA  Cof(X>ralion 
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total 
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M"  A  1  I  Falls  on  Monday  afternoon  for  countries  have  been  worked 

dinner  at  the  Sheraton  Fox-  by  a  local  committee  of  Toi 
head  Inn  as  puests  of  the  Toron-  to  circulators  headed  by  Fr 
■•-••Jw-k  Newspapers  and  the  Thom-  Taylor  of  the  Toronto  Star 

I  or  inO  son  proup.  Visits  to  the  Welland  recopnition  of  the  fact  ICM 
*  Canal  locks,  a  tour  of  Toronto  president  this  year  is  a  Cam 

and  visit  to  Canada’s  largest  an,  Roy  C.  Middleton,  circi 
J-  OrOlllO  shoppinp  mall  are  planned  for  tion  director  of  the  Hamil 

the  women.  The  Canadian  Cir-  Spectator. 

Toronto  culation  Manapers  Association  At  the  banquet  on  Wednes 
Advance  repistrations  indi-  and  various  suppliers  are  host-  Bobby  Gimby  will  enterl 
cate  attendance  will  exceed  500  inp  these  special  social  events,  with  Canadian  folk  songs  S' 
at  the  70th  annual  conference  Unusually  elaborate  arrange-  by  his  children’s  chorus  wi< 
of  the  International  Circulation  ments  for  hospitality  for  mem-  known  as  “The  Pied  Piper 
Manapers  Association  (ICMA)  Ixus  from  The  States  and  other  His  Kids.” 
in  the  Royal  York  Hotel  here 
June  29  throuph  July  3. 

Roundtable  and  panels  to  ex- 

pose  new  ideas  in  solvinp  day-  V-'U.J.d.l/l.l-rJ.l.  T  C/O 

to-day  circulation  operation  situ-  _  _  i  i 

"T'i;^rarg:"era!  HamCd  fOT  FlCld  pEpCTS 

sions  with  speakers  on  Monday 

morninp  and  Wednesday  after-  Chicago  with  Mr.  von  Entress  coordii 

noon  with  annual  election  of  Four  appointments  in  the  ing  the  efforts  of  each.  Mr.  1 
offices  at  the  latter.  The  inter-  Newspaper  Division,  Field  En-  rigan  will  serve  as  a  senior 
veninp  sessions  are  work  panels  terprises  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  visor  to  management  at 
or  discussion  groups.  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  levels.” 


countries  have  been  worked  out 
by  a  local  committee  of  Toron¬ 
to  circulators  headed  by  Frank 
Taylor  of  the  Toronto  Star  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  ICMA’s 
president  this  year  is  a  Canadi¬ 
an,  Roy  C.  Middleton,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Hamilton 
Spectator. 

.\t  the  banquet  on  Wednesday 
Bobby  Gimby  will  entertain 
with  Canadian  folk  songs  sung 
by  his  children’s  chorus  widely 
known  as  “The  Pied  Piper  and 
His  Kids.” 


Circulation  executives 
named  for  Field  papers 

Chicago  with  Mr.  von  Entress  coordinat- 
Four  appointments  in  the  ing  the  efforts  of  each.  Mr.  Lor- 
Newspaper  Division,  Field  En-  rigan  will  serve  as  a  senior  ad- 


or  discussion  groups.  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  levels.” 

The  panels  cover  such  sub-  Chicago  Daily  News,  were  an-  Trezevant  said :  “Larry  Knott, 
jects  as  office  record  keeping,  bounced  June  22.  John  G.  who  will  retire  on  August  1 
mailroom  operations,  labor  and  Trezevant,  executive  vicepresi-  after  26  years  of  service  to  the 
legislative  legal  matters  and  dent,  announced  the  promotion  Field  newspapers,  is  leaving  us 
methods  in  overseas  countries.  Albert  E.  von  Entress  to  vice-  with  great  circulation  organiza- 
The  discussion  groups  break  president-circulation  of  the  two  tions.  Since  he  assumed  execu- 
dow'n  by  circulation  size  to  per-  newspapers  and  Joseph  M.  tive  supervision  of  circulation  in 
mit  men  of  similar  problems  to  Lorrigan  assistant  to  the  gen-  1964,  each  of  our  newspapers 
exchange  solutions.  manager,  Leo  R.  Newcombe.  has  markedly  Improved  its  cir- 

Speakers  include  Otto  Silha,  The  two  positions  are  newly  eulation  position  relative  to  its 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  created.  Lorrigan  had  been  cir-  competitor.^  We  feel  sure  this 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  and  culation  manager  of  the  Sun-  progre.ss  will  continue.” 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Times  and  von  Entress  was  cir-  w-  «  will  An  e  ' 

ANPA  Re.search  Institute,  who  culation  manager  of  the  Daily  '  '  rican 

will  alert  members  to  new  hori-  News.  Lorrigan,  64,  prior  to  joining 


The  panels  cover  such  sub-  Chicago  Daily  News,  were  an- 
jects  as  office  record  keeping,  uounced  June  22.  John  G. 


Was  with  American 


zons  in  circulation  being  opened 
by  research;  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
president  and  managing  direc- 


Meneli  prumuled 


Lorrigan,  64,  prior  to  joining 
the  Sun-Times  as  circulation 
manager  in  1953,  had  been  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Chicago 


"‘“■‘“King  uirec-  Laurence  T.  Knott,  vicepresi- 
tor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  C.r-  dent  and  general  sales  manager,  previously 

culations;  and  John  Fischer’  announced  the  promotion  of  been  c,ty  home  delivery  manager 

known  as  “Mr  Canada”  as  pro-  gidney  J.  Mench  to  succeed  Lor-  ««burban 

moter  of  the  Canadian  Centen-  rie-an  as  circulation  manager  of  '"a^^ger  for  the  Chicago  Daily 

nial  and  Expo  67  who  now  repre-  g  -Pi  .  Roderfck  T  delivery  dis¬ 
sents  Abitibi  Paper  Company  in  WHeh  to  su?cee3  von  tnct  manager  for  the  Herald 

sprea  is  tales  of  the  Can-  circulation  manager  of  the  ..  .  ... 

adian  north  woods.  Iinilv  xVwo  Entress,  41,  circulation 

In  addition  to  a  recejition  and  *  r.*  +i.o 

buffet  Sunday  night,  a  general 


,  ...  Examiner. 

circulation  manager  of  the  .  ..  .  ... 

lilv  Wws  Entress,  41,  circulation 

,  *  V,  .  manager  pf  the  Chicago  Daily 

Knott  said :  “The  new  circu-  News  since  September,  1966,  had 


luncheon  Tuesday  and  formal  'n^ion  structure  will  give  added  been  circulation  manager  for 

dinner  Wednesday  night  the  en-  strength  to  our  organization,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

tertainment  feature  for  this  We  will  continue  to  have  sepa-  for  10  years.  Before  then,  he 

year  will  lie  a  trip  to  Niagara  rate  circulation  departments  worked  in  various  phases  of 

newspaper  circulation  for  New 

/  Jersey  newspapers. 

/  Mench,  54,  previous  to  his  new 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun  appointment,  was  assistant  cir- 

GJV  culation  manager  of  the  Sun- 

Times,  a  position  he  held  since 

fSlr  19  June,  1966.  He  began  his  career 

»llO^  ww  iijf  ^9QIHI I w  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 

J  i-i  i-a  A — *-  — * -  1933.  In  1941  he  transferred  to 

CI6p3r  M I  iCm  SlOrCS  the  Chicago  Sun,  later  the  Chi- 

PidCC  7496  of  thoir  "^^WelcS"  4oT?oined  the  Daily 

\ncwspdpcr  SClVOrtiSillQ  <ulation  sales  manager.  He  had 

_  ^  previously  been  metropolitan 

in  circulation  manager  for  the  St. 

^“""*1  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  circulation 

NMional  RaprtttRtalivis ;  Craimar.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormibeo  •  Lot  Angolei.  promotion  manager  for  the 

Now  York.  San  Franciaco.  Chicago.  Ootroit.  Atlanta.  Philadolphia,  Minnoapolii,  Boston  World  Journal  Tribune  and  its 

predecessor  the  New  York 

^  ■  ■  - ~  -  —  -  Herald  Tribune. 


Erie  has  only  | 

token  paper  as  i 

strike  goes  on 

Erie,  Pa. 

Residents  of  Erie,  “gobble”  up 
copies  of  a  skeleton  newspaper 
being  published  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Erie  Morning  News, 
Erie  Daily  Times,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times-News. 

The  papers  were  struck 
March  6  by  the  stereotypers’ 
union,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
the  printers’  union.  The  printers 
accepted  a  $39  package  increase 
but  have  been  respecting  stereo¬ 
typer  and  Guild  picket  lines. 

The  skeleton  Times  is  being 
produced  by  30  people,  includ¬ 
ing  nine  Guild  members  who 
cross  picket  lines.  The  pre-strike 
payroll  included  342  people. 

The  paper  is  being  printed  by 
a  combination  of  hot  and  cold 
type.  The  pre-strike  circulation 
of  the  two  daily  papers  was 
about  80,000  and  the  Sunday 
edition  sold  101,000. 

Sold  on  streets 

The  skeleton  Times,  printed 
Sunday  through  Friday,  has  a 
circulation,  according  to  one 
staff  member,  of  35,000  daily 
and  75,000  on  Sunday. 

The  paper  is  sold  on  the 
streets,  in  stores  and  super¬ 
markets.  About  400  carrier  boys 
delivered  the  paper  before  the 
strike.  The  number  is  down  to 
about  70  now. 

The  Times  staffer  said  the 
copies  of  the  token  paper  are 
“gobbled  up”  because  the  people 
of  Erie  miss  their  papers. 

Newsprint  is  delivered  by  an 
independent  trucker.  The  AP 
and  UPI  services  continue  to 
bring  in  copy  and  photos. 

Free  weekly  is  hurl 

A  weekly  paper,  the  Erie 
Press,  was  first  printed  shortly 
after  the  strike  began,  but  was 
in  the  planning  stages  before 
that.  Its  managing  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Campbell,  is  a  former 
Times  News  staffer.  He  said  his 
paper  is  hurt  because  adver¬ 
tisers  look  upon  it  as  a  strike 
paper. 

The  Press  is  a  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  tab,  Campbell  said.  It 
will  go  paid  soon  and  there  are 
plans  for  daily  publication. 

Currently  the  Press  is  printed 
in  a  plant  about  100  miles  from 
Erie,  but  Campbell  said  it  is 
hoped  to  have  it  in  a  modern 
offset  plant  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  Times,  owned  by  the 
Mead  family,  is  building  a  cold- 
type  plant. 
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Our bag 


Arbitrary  government  boundaries  don't  define  markets 
yniore.  People  and  highways  do.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
^stomers  in  Greater  Cleveland's  61  major  shopping  ^ 
(inters  come  from  more  than  five  miles  away. 

"^is  new  mobility  means  new  marketing  patterns— 
dispersed  clusters  of  buying  power.  With  The 
‘^••ler,  Ohio's  largest  daily  and  Sunday  newspapeat, 

^  ®^teh  the  new  patterns  of  the  rich  16<xjunty  Totol 
^WeJand  Market.  Those  counties  are  all  in  our  bag. 
yi  dian  409.400  subscriber  families  depend  on 

Dealer  to  start  every  day  and  every  shopping  trip 
same  kind  of  dependency  that  has  balanced  our 
penetration  throughout  our  16-oounty  market 
^s  kind  of  balance  The  Plain  Dealer  will  bring 
to  your  media  plan. 

The  Flain  DeakrJhXHESnRTEB. 


I 


To  start  Plain  Dealw  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state 
'^lesmer,  Woodward,  0  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives  The  Corfield  Company  New  York  ,  ,,• 


El  Tiempo 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Spanish  people  in  the  Mid- At¬ 
lantic  metropolitan  area,”  Pet¬ 
ersen  said. 

Color  is  used.  The  prized  ex¬ 
hibit  thus  far  is  the  front  page 
of  the  Sunday,  June  8,  issue — 
a  picture  of  Louis  A.  Ferre, 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
tinted  page  shows  a  smilhig  man 
in  a  grey  suit  and  striped  neck¬ 
tie,  a  hand  lifted  in  salute, 
against  a  background  of  white 
buildings  and  cloud-flecked  azure 
sky.  “Readers  seemed  to  like  it,” 
Bras  said. 

The  paper’s  circulation  is  92 
percent  newsstand  sales.  It  is 
contract-printed  and  distributed 
under  separate  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  News  Company. 

34  on  news  stalT 

“We  prefer  to  contract  for 
these  services,”  Petersen  said. 
“We  have  no  plans  to  operate 
printing  equipment  or  a  fleet 
of  distribution  trucks  with  all 
the  expense  and  labor  problems 
involv^.  We  want  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  getting  out  a  good 
newspaper.” 

Beyond  that,  Petersen  said, 
“our  aim  is  to  make  money.” 

Bras  has  an  editorial  staff  of 
34  men,  which  numbers  4  re¬ 
porters,  12  editors,  4  columnists. 


8  photographers,  and  6  district 
men,  or  “community  editors,” 
as  he  called  them. 

“We  rely  greatly  on  people 
who  are  active  in  Spanish  com¬ 
munities,”  Bras  said.  “They 
keep  us  advised  on  local  news.” 

El  Tiempo  depends  on  United 
Press  International  and  EFE, 
the  Spanish  wire  service  cover¬ 
ing  Spain,  Latin  America  and 
Washington,  for  national  and 
international  coverage. 

“With  this  kind  of  setup,” 
Petersen  said,  “we  believe  we 
have  the  makings  of  a  good  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper.  We  intend 
to  give  the  Spanish  people  in 
this  area  the  kind  of  newspaper 
they  will  appreciate. 

“If  we  make  money,  we’ll  be 
able  to  stay  in  business.” 

• 

Toronto  Star  plan8 
25-8tory  building 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  build  a  25-story 
office  tower  and  printing  plant 
on  a  water  front  site.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
September  with  completion  set 
for  late  1971. 

The  Star  already  has  ordered 
a  new  battery  of  presses  from 
England  to  installed  in  the 
new  plant  which  will  replace  the 
Star  building  on  King  Street 
West.  Purchasers  of  that  prop¬ 
erty,  Olympia  &  York,  will 
manage  the  new  building. 


NEW  INGREDIENT:  Will  if  sell? 


FINDING  OUT 
IS  A  SCIENCE 
in  Test-Town,  Pa 


You’ll  never  find  a  better  testing  lab  for  new  ingredients, 
products,  packages  or  advertising  campaigns  than  Altoona. 
In  this  compact,  one-county  metro  area  you  have  isolation 
from  outside  market  influences,  typical  distribution  patterns 
arid  cooperative  retailers — plus  40,000  households  equipped 
with  enough  of  the  long  green  to  spend  about  $6  million  a 
week  in  local  stores! 

One  advertising  medium  does  the  job  in  Altoona — ^the  daily 
newspaper  reaching  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  in 
the  metro  area.  Send  on  your  samples;  if  you've  got  what 
it  takes,  you've  got  it  made  when  you  test  in  the 

Hltootm  SRirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


- EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP- 

By  Roy  H.  Coppered 


The  RaveWd  Sleave  (cq) 


In  The  Careful  Writer,  Theodore  M.  Bernstein  insists  I 
that  meticulous  may  not  be  used  to  mean  careful  or  v<ry  | 
careful,  but  must  be  restricted  to  its  etymological  sense,  I 
which  is  that  of  care  prompted  by  timidity  or  fear.  This  ‘ 
was  the  view  of  Fowler’s  Modem  English  Usage  in  the 
original  version,  but  the  fact  that  between  700  and  800 
words,  about  a  quarter  of  them  examples,  were  devoted 
to  indignant  objections  to  meticulous  in  the  sense  of  scrup~  ' 
idous  or  punctilious  showed  that  the  handwriting  was  , 
already  clearly  on  the  wall  in  1926. 


The  1965  revision  of  Modem  English  Usage  by  Kir 
Ernest  Gowers  recognizes  the  new  and  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  sense  of  careful,  exact,  punctilious,  precise,  etc., 
and  adds  that  “it  would  be  idle  to  try  to  put  it  back  into 
an  etymological  straitjacket.”  My  own  opinion  is  that 
meticulous  may  mean  overcareful  or  fussy,  but  that  it 
also  has  a  positive  sense:  commendably  thorough  or  pre¬ 
cise. 


Webster  designates  the  connotation  of  timidity  as  ob- 
.solete,  and  Random  House  omits  this  sense  in  its  definition. 
Evans,  in  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American  Usage, 
also  recognizes  the  shift  in  sense  from  the  original.  Follett, 
in  Modern  American  Usage,  says  the  term  has  lost  its 
overtone  of  fear  and  has  come  to  seem  just  the  right  word 
for  exceedingly  careful.  The  consensus  is  overwhelming 
that  the  word  now  means  painstaking,  sometimes  fussy, 
and  may  have  a  positive  as  well  as  a  faintly  disparaging 
sense. 


Wayward  Words 

“In  recent  years,”  writes  Harry  V.  Wade  of  Gros.se 
Pointe  Farms,  Mich.,  a  retired  Detroit  editor,  “whenever 
a  mariner  sails  solo  around  the  world  a  rash  of  allusions 
to  Phineas  Fogg  breaks  out  in  newspaper  heads  and 
stories.  The  name  of  the  hero  of  Jules  Verne’s  Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days  (1873)  is  Phileas  Fogg.  The  en¬ 
closed  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  (page  one)  is 
a  current  example.  Note  also  the  Carlist  head  in  the  same 
clipping.  It  was  Franco  who  was  jeered,  not  France. 

‘“The  transposition  of  letters  and  lines,  and  of  para¬ 
graphs  from  stories  to  other  stories,  sometimes  pages 
apart,  is  an  irritating  commonplace  in  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  highly  regarded  newspapers,  particularly  in 
early  editions.  Maybe  it  is  a  reflection  of  a  general  trend 
in  which  a  million  new  automobiles  are  called  back  in  a 
few  months  for  defective  brakes.” 

*  «  « 

Readers  regularly  write  me  inquiring  whether  these 
columns  are  available  in  collected  form.  Nearly  all  the 
material  that  has  appeared  here,  and  much  that  has  not, 
is  contained  in  my  Dictionary  of  Usage  and  Style,  avail¬ 
able  in  both  hard  covers  and  paperback  (Hawthorn  Books, 
1964). 

•  *  * 

The  French  for  in  the  manner  of  is  a  la  mode,  not  ala; 
strictly  speaking,  the  a  takes  an  accent  mark,  but  it  is 
generally  dispensed  with  in  English  contexts.  And  the 
phrase  is  commonly  abridged  to  form  such  expressions  is 
a  la  Hollywood  (i.  e.,  in  the  style,  or  manner,  of  Holly¬ 
wood  i. 
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.except  the  rules. 


Our  Interstate  Highways  are  magnificent.  They 
just  can’t  be  compared  to  yesterday’s  roads. 

Nevertheless,  trucks  using  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  must  still  conform  to  yester- 
year’s  size  and  weight  limits.  Limits  that  were 
first  proposed  in  1946,  and  adopted  in  1956 — 
before  the  Interstate  Highway  System  even 
existed. 

Legislation  that  would  update  these  unrealis¬ 
tic  limits  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  progressive  bill  is  designed  to  permit 
each  state  to  authorize  modest  increases  in  the 
size  and  weight  limits  of  trucks  using  the  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System  within  its  borders. 

Extensive  private  and  governmental  testing 


has  proved  that  Interstate  Highway  pavements 
and  bridges  are  more  than  able  to  handle  any 
truck  authorized  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  not  compel  the  states  to  act.  It 
does  not  even  recommend  action.  However,  it 
would  permit  a  state,  by  free  choice,  to  modern¬ 
ize  the  obsolete  Federal  limits  now  in  effect. 

Would  passage  of  this  bill  benefit  you?  Yes! 
Almost  everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  is 
shipped  by  truck.  Shipping  costs  affect  the  price 
you  pay  for  these  things.  More  efficient  truck 
transportation  would  help  the  trucking  industry 
maintain  sensible  shipping  costs. 

For  all  our  sakes,  it’s  tin^e  to  change  the  rules 
to  fit  the  roads. 

Dana  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio  43601. 


22  YEAR 
FAILURE 


$5,602,407.35 

DOWN 
THE  DRAIN 


When  International  Typographical 
Union  negotiators  tell  newspaper 
management  representatives  how 
much  a  newspaper  can  afford  to 
pay  printers,  management  might 
say  "You  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about.  If  you  know  so  much 
about  the  newspaper  business  and 
our  ability  to  pay,  why  haven't 
you  made  a  success  instead  of  a 
failure  of  your  operation  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Free  Press?  You've 
operated  that  paper  for  22  years  and 
it's  still  in  the  red.  In  fact  it  is  getting 
further  and  further  in  the  red." 

1967,  1968  and  1969  represent  the  highest  operating  losses  for  the 
Free  Press  because  a  used  press  was  purchased  and  installed  in  1965 
and  1966  which  boosted  the  subsidies  for  those  years.  No  known  ma¬ 
jor  capital  expenditures  were  incurred  in  1967,  1968  or  so  far  in 
1969.  Yet,  the  Gazette  Telegraph  has  maintained  its  two  to  one  circu¬ 
lation  position  and  gained  59,080  column  inches  of  advertising 
through  May  1  969  while  the  FreePress  was  losing  1  7,552  column  inch- 


Hasn't  the  I.T.U.  proved  in  Colorado  Springs  that  it  doesn't  know 
much  about  the  newspaper  business? 

Some  embarrassing  questions  to  ask  the  I.T.U.  and  the  unions  con¬ 
cerned. 

1.  Does  the  I.T.U.  owned  Free  Press  have  a  closed  shop  contract  with 
the  I.T.U.  Mailers'  Union? 

Answer:  Most  of  the  time  the  I.T.U.  owned  Free  Press  has  operated 
open  shop  in  its  mailing  department  even  though  the  I.T.U.  forces 
its  subsidiary  Mailers'  Union  down  the  throats  of  many  other  news¬ 
papers. 

2.  Does  the  I.T.U.  owned  Free  Press  have  the  Newspaper  Guild? 

Answer:  No! 

3.  Does  the  I.T.U.  owned  Free  Press  have  the  Engravers'  Union? 

Answer:  No! 

4.  Is  the  TV  Guide  which  the  I.T.U.  owned  Free  Press  started  May  10, 
1969  printed  by  Union  Pressmen? 

Answer:  No! 
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Editor  lauds 
local  press 
council  help 

Sun  Vallky,  Idaho 

Newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  advised  at  a  three- 
state  meeting  to  l)ecome  more 
c’ofi'nizant  of  what  their  readers 
want — and  need. 

The  suf^Restions  were  made  by 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Utah-Idaho-Spokane  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association  here 
June  15-17. 

William  Lindley,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Idaho  State  University  in 
Pocatello,  said  a  study  showed 
wide  variation  in  news  judg¬ 
ment  among  editors.  He  said  it 
indicated  the  personal  interests 
of  the  editor  oftimes  deter¬ 
mined  what  wire  copy  he  used — 
and  what  he  discarded. 

Referring  to  the  numerous 
protest  demonstrations  that 
have  been  prevalent  in  recent 
months,  Lindley  said: 

“The  protest  movement  is  un¬ 
likely  to  stop  with  the  uni¬ 
versities. 

“If  it  comes  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  can  we  say  we  know  we’re 
giving  our  readers  what  they 


want?” 

He  suggested  use  of  commu¬ 
nity  press  councils  as  one  way 
of  determining  sentiment. 

Work  of  such  a  council  in 
Bend,  Ore.,  was  described  by 
Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor  of 
the  liend  liulletin,  and  David 
Berger,  a  Bend  attorney  who  is 
a  memljer  of  the  council.  Chan¬ 
dler  said  he  believes  it  has 
helped  the  newspaper’s  image 
in  the  community  and  has  as¬ 
sisted  the  paper  in  determining 
desires  of  its  readers. 

Wilbert  D.  Hall,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Morning 
Tribune  in  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
urged  restraint  in  meeting  de¬ 
mands  of  readers.  He  said  be¬ 
cause  persons  interested  in 
sports  generally  are  more  vocal 
than  other  groups,  newspapers 
are  likely  to  expand  sports  cov¬ 
erage  at  the  expense  of  such 
things  as  legislative  coverage. 

The  association  approved  a 
resolution  commending  the 
Idaho  Legi.slature  for  generally 
conducting  open  committee 
meetings  during  its  1969  ses¬ 
sion.  It  criticized  those  commit¬ 
tees  which  refused  to  permit 
newsmen  to  attend  their  ses¬ 
sions,  naming  specifically  the 
House  Revenue  and  Taxation 
Committee. 

Idaho  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  endorsed  a  proposed 
voluntary  code  of  ethics  for 


coverage  of  crime  and  legal 
news.  It  was  presented  by 
James  Golden,  city  editor  of  the 
Iduho  Stntes)iuin  in  Boise,  a 
meml)er  of  an  Idaho  press-bar 
committee.  Golden  said  it  is 
hoped  all  groups  concerned  will 
have  endorsed  the  cwle  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

E.  Earl  Hawkes,  publisher  of 
the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  association,  succeeding  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher  of 
the  Idaho  Statesumn,  Boise.  .4. 
L.  Alford  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  was 
named  vicechairman.  Salt  Lake 
City  was  chosen  as  the  site  for 
the  1970  meeting. 

These  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  photography 
contest: 

Spot  News — First,  Lynn  R. 
Johnson,  Salt  Lake  Tribune; 
second,  Ralph  Collins  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner;  third,  Da¬ 
vid  R.  Frazier,  Idaho  States¬ 
man. 

Feature  —  First,  Johnson; 
.second,  Rob  Lorimer,  Idaho 
Statesman;  third,  Jim  Shelton, 
Spoka n c  S pokes man-Re view. 

Sports — First,  W.  Claudell 
Johnson,  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
News;  second,  Johnson;  third. 
Gray. 

Picture  Story — First,  Shel¬ 
ton;  second,  Lorimer;  third, 
Al  Bonman,  Idaho  Statestnan. 


Diversification: 
Publishing  house 
moves  into  jewels 


Purchase  of  91  percent  of  the 
capital  stock  of  Jewel  Diamond 
Setters  Inc.,  New  York,  by  Sul)- 
urban  Publishers  Inc.  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Seymour 
Holtzman,  president  of  Sultur- 
ban. 

Suburban  Publishers  is  a  j 
web  offset  printing  company  lo¬ 
cated  in  West  Pittston,  Pa.  It  j 
specializes  in  the  printing  of 
magazines,  books,  circulars,  and  | 
catalogues.  : 

Holtzman  said  the  purchase  I 
of  the  jewel  setting  company  | 
was  part  of  Suburban’s  diver¬ 
sification  plan  which  includes 
further  purchases  in  the  jew'elry' 
field  and  the  printing  and  pul> 
lishing  fields. 

Currently,  Suburban  owns 
two  Maryland  printing  opera¬ 
tions,  Mono  of  Maryland,  and 
the  Mono  Book  Corp.  Suburban 
was  formed  in  1959  and  went 
public  in  1962. 

The  company  reported  sales 
at  $4.5  million  in  1968  and  is 
expected,  according  to  Holtz¬ 
man,  to  reach  $6,5  million  this 
year. 


lalk  and  Typeset-8  cause 
jam,  Sa^  Marvie. 


Dear  Marvie: 

What  was  going  on  at  your  booth  at  the 
ANPA?  I  couldn’t  get  near  you. 

Rubberneck 

Dear  Rubber: 

Mostly  talk.  About  Typeset-8,  the 
printing'inan’s  computer.  We  had  a  few 
other  machines  there  (PDP'IO,  the 
computer-man’s  computer.  PDP-12,  the 
science-man’s  computer),  but  they  were 
for  fun  and  games.  Typeset-8  —  the  most 
popular,  most  versatile,  most  economical 
general  purpose  computer  for  the 
composing  room  —  was  the  big  attraction. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Quick.  Summarize  advantages  Typeset-8. 
Own  newspaper.  Busy  man. 

Boss 

Dear  Bo: 

12,000  justified,  hyphenated  lines  per  hr. 
No  end-of-line  decisions,  simple  format 


codes.  Formats  for  display,  classified  ads. 
Versatile  for  hot  metal,  photocomp.  Cheap. 

Dear  Marvie: 

Do  you  ever  take  a  vacation  from  letterwriting? 

Concerned 

Dear  Concerned: 

Yes.  I’m  taking  a  summer  vacation  and 
won’t  be  answering  these  letters  for  a 
while.  But  keep  them  coming  anyway. 

The  sales  engineers  will  be  calling  and 
answering  your  questions. 


Marvie  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 

Da  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 


COMPUTERS  <  MODULES 
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Paid  vacation 
of  5  weeks  in 
guild  pacts 

Kingston,  N.Y. 

A  fifth  week’s  vacation  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  new  two-year  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Kinffuton 
Daily  Freeman  and  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Guild. 

The  top  minimum  for  report¬ 
ers  and  display  salesmen  is 
raised  $22 — $10  retroactive  to 
May  20,  1968,  $10  retroactive 
to  last  May  19  and  $2  in  No¬ 
vember  to  $171. 

Upgradings  will  increase  the 
top  for  county  and  women’s- 
page  editors  $32  to  $181,  and 
for  sports  editor  $27,  to  $195. 

The  fifth  week’s  vacation 
will  go  to  employes  with  30 
years’  service.  In  addition,  tha 
service  requirement  for  a  fourth 
w’eek’s  vacation  is  reduced 
from  20  years  to  15  in  two 
steps. 

A  $5  weekly  premium  is 
added  for  employes  writing 
regular  columns.  A  seventh 
paid  holiday,  the  employe’s 
birthday,  is  added,  and  the 
severance-pay  ceiling  is  in¬ 
creased  two  weeks,  to  44. 

*  *  * 

Pension  •••iveruge 

Kast  St.  Loi'is,  111. 

A  $42  increase  in  key  top 
minimums,  a  fifth  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  pension  coverage  have 
lieen  negotiated  by  the  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  Guild  in  a 
three-year  contract  at  the 
Metro  Ea»t  Journal. 

The  top  minimum  for  report¬ 
ers  and  display  salesmen  on  the 
38,000-circulation  daily  will  go 
to  $231.60  in  the  third  year  of 


the  contract,  starting  April  19, 
1971 — up  $16  the  first  year,  $12 
the  second  and  $14  the  third. 

A  fifth  week’s  vacation,  one 
of  the  few  in  Guild  contracts, 
will  go  to  employes  with  25 
years’  service. 

The  Lindsay-Schaub  retire¬ 
ment  plan  added  to  the  contract 
provides  a  monthly  pension  of 
$2.25  times  years  of  service  to 
age  65,  updated  to  compensate 
for  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

A  seventh  holiday  is  allowed 
on  the  employe’s  birthday,  and 
the  accrual  rate  for  severance 
pay  increases  to  two  weeks  a 
year;  it  was  formerly  one  week 
for  all  years  after  the  first. 

The  company  will  reimburse 
employes  for  up  to  $100,000  of 
flight-insurance  coverage. 

Transfers  of  more  than  35 
miles  will  henceforth  be  subject 
to  negotiations  with  the  Guild, 
and  employes  who  refuse  them 
will  not  be  penalized. 

*  •  * 

$29  in  6  Kleps 

San  Peuro,  Calif. 

Key  top  minimums  are  in¬ 
creased  $29,  in  a  new  three- 
year  contract  between  the  Los 
Angeles  Guild  and  the  San  Pe¬ 
dro  News-Pilot. 

The  top  for  reporters  and 
display  salesmen  is  raised  $4 
retroactive  to  June  1,  1968,  $4 
retroactive  to  January  1,  $4 
Juno  1,  $4  next  January  1,  $5 
next  June  1  and  $8  January  1, 
1971,  reaching  $184.80. 

Other  minimums  are  $162.77 
for  classified  salesmen,  $127.64 
for  circulation  clerks,  and 
$97.87  for  copy  boys. 

The  service  requirement  for 
a  fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  20  years  to  18,  and 
that  for  three  weeks  from  four 
years  to  three. 


Kaplan  now  heads 
NC&K;  Chambers, 
Milliken  resign 

B.  David  Kaplan,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  advertising  agency 
following  the  surprise  resigna¬ 
tion  of  William  E.  Chambers  Jr., 
as  president,  and  George  Milli¬ 
ken  as  executive  vicepresident. 

At  the  same  time,  John  P. 
Beresford,  president  of  the  Data 
Base  Corporation,  was  elected  to 
the  agency’s  board  of  directors. 

The  reason  for  the  resigna¬ 
tions  was  given  as  “basic  differ¬ 
ences  on  various  internal  policy 
and  administrative  problems.’’ 

Norman  B.  Norman,  board 
chairman,  said  Kaplan  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  of  NCK  In¬ 
ternational,  which  operates  in  17 
countries,  and  will  also  take 
charge  of  “overall  management 
and  administration.’’ 

Kaplan  joined  NCK’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  William  H.  Weintraub  & 
Co.,  in  1954.  He  and  Norman  arc 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Weintraub  agency  and 
agency  name-change  in  1955. 

Kaplan  voiced  his  advertising 
philosophy  on  taking  his  new 


post:  “We  founded  Norr 
Craig  &  Kummel  on  the  cor 
tion  that  we  had  develope 
sound  creative  approach 
would  sell  goods.  It  remains 
foundation  of  all  our  adverti: 
— depth  of  knowledge  of  n 
vation  of  people’s  thoughts  | 
activities  and  product  and 
vertising  concepts  that  enr 
the  reader  or  viewer  to  ‘ 
himself’  in  the  ad  or  comn 
cial — empathy  advertising.’’ 

Norman,  Craig  &  Kum 
billed  $135,330,000  in  1968. 

« 

Georgia- Alabama  ad 
group  elects  Smith 

Pine  Mt., 

Robert  A.  Smith,  advertis 
director  of  the  Montgomery  . 
vertiaer  and  .Alabama  Jourt 
was  elected  president  of 
Georgia- Alabama  Newspa 
Advertising  Executives  Asso< 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  h 
recently.  He  succeeds  E 
Adams  of  the  Atlanta  Ne 
papers. 

Smith,  who  was  retail 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mo 
gomery  newspapers  before 
promotion  in  1967,  saw  tj 
awards  in  the  association’s  co 
petition  given  to  his  retail 
staff.  One  was  for  use  of  co 
and  the  other  for  special  s. 
tion. 


HELEN  HENNESSY  HELEN  HENNESSYI 


GO 

GO 


Women's  interests — clothes,  careers,  sex,  children, 
hobbies,  homemaking — interest  Helen  Hennessy,  NEA's 


C.  HAL  NELSON,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rockford  (III.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic 
since  October,  1961,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor.  He  started  as  a 
staff  reporter  and  in  1944  was  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Star. 
Later  he  was  managing  editor  of 
that  paper.  He  has  conducted  a 
column  on  the  editorial  pages 
since  1951. 


Inadvertent  ominHion 
spoils  batting  average 

St.  Loui.s 

For  more  than  seven  pages  of 
agate  type,  the  names  of  19,645 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  The  students  had  won 
free  baseball  tickets  to  Cardinal 
baseball  games  through  the 
newspaper’s  Straight  A  promo¬ 
tion. 

But,  alas,  the  newspaper  later 
admitted,  it  had  failed  to  bat 
1.000.  It  omitted  the  names  of 
138  students  which  it  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  publish  four  days 
later. 

In  a  house  ad  headed  “W'e  Al¬ 
most  Batted  1.000,’’  the  Post- 
Dispatch  asked  the  omitted 
.students  “to  forgive  us  for  only 
batting  .993.” 


GO 

GO 


women's  editor  and  fashion  columnist.  Helen  Hennessy 
focuses  and  co-ordinates  writers,  artists  and  columnists 
on  woman's  world:  food,  sewing,  homemaking  sug¬ 
gestions,  beauty,  child  care,  decorating.  Her  illustrated 
exclusives  on  fashion,  fobric,  fads  and  fancies  come 
from  such  style  centers  of  the  world  as  Paris,  Rome, 
Dallas,  New  York.  An  able  and  experienced  writer- 
editor,  Miss  Hennessy  keeps  your  readers  ahead  of  the 
trends,  gives  shoppers  confidence  when  they  buy.  You'll 
find  Helen  Hennessy's  exclusives  regularly  in  NEA's 
"For  Women"  package. 


HELEN  HENNESSY  HELEN  HENNESS 
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iOSS  URBANITE’ 

RESS  UNITS  ARE 

“ON  EDITION” 

oof  that  you  can  depend  on  a  GOSS 
tBANITE’'  to  produce  full  color,  meet  dead- 
3S,  and  give  you  ultimate  flexibility. 

•  64  pages  broadsheet  and  up  to  96  pages 
tabloid  at  speeds  up  to  40,000  papers  per 
hour. 

•  Centralized  controls  at  console. 

•  Audio  and  visual  safety  signal  system. 

•  Four  section  product  capability  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  upper  former  as  shown  in  the 
photo. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  the  versatility  and 
atures  available,  let  us  make  arrangements  for 
•u  to  see  one  in  action. 


GOES 


|.^|THE  BOSS  COMPANY 
MIEH1E-60SS-0EXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


news-peopi 


Grover  C.  Cobb 

(lohb  joitiK  Gannett 
in  radio-tv  ofiire 

R(h-iikstkr,  N.  Y. 

Grover  C.  Cobb,  who  began  a 
career  in  broadcasting  as  a  col¬ 
lege  undergraduate  in  Kansas 
and  rose  to  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  has  been  named  to  a 
new  post  of  vicepresident. 
Broadcasting,  for  Gannett  Co. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett,  said  Cobb’s  ap|>ointment 
is  effective  in  August. 

The  Gannett  Group  has  radio 
and  television  facilities  in 
Rochester  and  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  radio  stations  in  Danville, 
III.,  and  Cocoa,  F’la.  and  re¬ 
cently  announced  agreement  to 
.sell  its  television  station  in 
Rockford,  111. 

Cobb  is  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KVGB  in  Great  Bend, 
Kansas,  and  an  officer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  two  banks. 

He  is  secretary-treasurer  and 
director  of  radio  .station  KLSI, 
in  Salina,  Kansas,  and  president 
of  Cobb  and  Associates  Inc., 
which  o|>erates  cable  television 
systems  in  three  Kansas  com¬ 
munities. 

• 

A(l  aii«l  circulation 
executives  promoted 

Worcester,  .Mass. 

Four  executive  appointments 
have  l)een  announced  at  the 
Worceater  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette, 

John  W.  Reeves,  advertising 
director,  name<l  Rol)ert  C.  Bal- 
lantine  as  retail  advertising 
manager  and  John  T.  Mahoney 
Jr.  to  succeed  him  as  classifiiHl 
advertising  manager. 

Hiiding  C.  Peterson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  promoted  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Lakus  to  city  circulation 
manager  and  Donald  L.  Cosmo 
to  circulation  sales  promotion 
manager. 
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Executives  named 
for  Pioneer  firm; 
owned  by  Time 

Oak  Park,  Ill. 

New  executive  assignments  at 
Pioneer  Publishing  Co.,  a  wholly 
ownf'd  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc., 
were  announced  jointly  by  W. 
Newton  Burdick  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Pioneer,  and 
Otto  Fuerbringer,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Time  Inc.: 

William  H.  Over,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager, 
liecomes  general  manager,  a 
new  post,  supervising  three  ma¬ 
jor  areas:  Pioneer  Newspapers, 
the  publications  division;  Pio¬ 
neer’s  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  facilities;  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  sales,  of  which 
Over  will  also  serve  as  oper¬ 
ational  head. 

GtH)rge  R.  Cruze  Jr.  continues 
to  l>e  director  of  publications  of 
Pioneer  Newspapers,  a  chain  of 
21  weeklies  in  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago. 

K.  Steve  Anderson,  former 
production  coordinator  and  re¬ 
cently  acting  manager  for  the 
Pioneer  printing  plant  at  St. 
Charles,  Ill.,  becomes  plant 
manager. 

Over,  a  2()-year  veteran  in 
the  newspaper  business,  came 
to  Pioneer  in  196.‘{  as  director 
of  publications  and  president  of 
Pioneer  Newspapers.  Prior  to 
that  he  w’as  retail  advertising 
manager  for  the  Indianapolie 
Times  for  10  years. 

Cruze  joined  Pioneer  in  196.‘{ 
to  manage  the  operation  of  the 
company’s  western  suburban 
publication  and  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  director  of  publications 
three  years  later.  Previously,  he 
was  for  nine  years  advertising 
director  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

Anderson  has  worked  for  Pio¬ 
neer  since  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1955 
(B.S.,  journalism).  He  joined 
Pioneer  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man. 


Science  editor 
wins  award 

Chicago 

Ronald  Kotulak,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  won 
the  annual  $5,(>()U  Medical  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award  sponsored  by  the 
American  Medical  Association 
for  outstanding  excellence  in 
medical  reporting  during  1968. 


COLUMNIST  IRV  KUPCINET'S  right  hand  got  a  strenuous  workout 
when  he  greeted  many  of  the  700  disabled  veterans  on  the  2Sth 
annual  Purple  Heart  Cruise  in  Lake  Michigan.  The  all-day  outing 
has  been  run  by  Kupcinet  since  1945.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  col¬ 
umnist  solicits  donations  of  food  and  money  to  entertain  servicemen. 


Dr.  Don  S.  Somerville  of 
Arizona  State  University  has 
been  appointed  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado. 

*  *  e 

Richard  C.  Lytle,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mirror,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  at 
Klizabethtown  College. 

*  *  * 

B.  Dale  Davis,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  features  of 

the  Philadelphia  Evening  and 

Sutuiay  Bulletin,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  « 

Carl  Heintze,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Eews — to  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  of  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  He  has  been  the 
News’  science  and  medical 
writer  for  the  last  half  of  his 
21  years  with  the  paper. 

*  *  « 

Nine  S.  Hyde,  fashion  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  give 
a  lecture  on  fashion  as  part  of 
a  “Current  Trends  in  the  Arts” 


George  Lonpa,  chief  copy 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
IHspatch — promoted  to  news 
editor.  George  Cooper— named 
to  replace  Londa. 

*  *  * 

Evarts  a.  Graham  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch — named  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Alumni.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1941. 

*  *  • 

John  A.  Lent  —  from  the 
Journalism  faculty  at  Marshall 
EDITOR  flC  P 


University — to  a  visiting  a 
sociate  professorship  in  joui  na 
ism  at  the  University  of  Wyon 
ing. 

*  * 

Arthur  Osgooue,  editor  of  tt 
Liberty  (Mo.)  Tribune — to  tl 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  • 

Mary  Hirschkeld,  go.sM 
columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Tin 
Dealer,  and  long-time  bat 
America  writer — elected  to  tl 
World  Association  of  Woiiit 
Journalists  and  Writers  i 
Mexico  City. 

*  *  * 

Martin  R.  Gagie,  forn.' 
sports  editor  and  eilucati' 
writer  of  the  Edwanlsi  ii 
(Ill.)  Intelligencer — nam<‘d  'I 
rector  of  informational  servii* 
at  Western  Illinois  University 
*  *  *  1 

Gordon  R.  Closway  plans  I 
retire  June  .‘10  after  45  ycaJ 
with  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Dnm 
&  Sunday  News,  the  last  2.3  :l 
executive  editor.  He  starb'd  h| 
newspaper  career  in  1916  as  | 
carrier  boy  for  the 
Rapids  Daily  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Bixiast — from  editor  ' 
the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News  to  <“(i 
tor  of  the  Tyler  (’I’ex.)  Mortth' 
Telegraph, 

*  *  « 

Bob  Keelix,  former  genti 
news  reporter,  Watirhv 
(Conn.)  Republican  —  to  tl 
staff  of  the  Staten  Island  ( N.Y 
Advance. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  A.  Davenport,  f 
mer  travel  editor  and  a8.^i.sta 
to  the  city  editor  of  the  Ha 
ford  (Conn.)  Times —  lana 
public  information  supevi 
Re.search  and  Industiial  Pi' 
sion,  Connecticut  Developni' 
Commission. 

UBLISHER  for  June  28.  1 


in  the  news 


Doug  Gii-bkbt,  sports  writer, 
Chicnno’n  Today — to  director  of 
public  relations,  Arlington  Park 
race  track. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Day  of  the  Middletown 
(Ohio)  Journal — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
Society  of  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Stkvk  Tkkry,  a  reporter  for 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald — 
serving  internship  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  office  of  Senator  George 
1).  Aiken. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  Van  Allkn — retiring 
as  director  of  university  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

*  *  « 

Roland  M.  Wright,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Anchoraye 
(Alaska)  Times — appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.  Don¬ 
ald  T.  Rkidkman,  formerly  with 
Chilton  Publications,  Philadel¬ 
phia — named  assistant  editor. 

*  *  * 

JAMKS  M.  Naugiiton,  political 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Mkloun  of  the  Cadsden 
(Ala.)  Times — elected  president 
of  the  Alabama  Associated  Press 
Association. 

«  *  * 

Jim  Chapman  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Tcteyrapli — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  (ieoryia  Associated 
Press  A  ssocia  t  ion . 

*  «  « 

Kathlkkn  Mikol  has  joined 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as 
a  copy  editor. 

*  * 

Claude  M.  Gray,  associate 
editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin  —  honored  with 
“Good  News  Award”  of  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference  of  United 
Methodist  Church. 

*  *  * 

N.Y.  ad  group  elects 

At  its  spring  convention  at 
the  Advertising  Managers 
Bureau  of  New  York  State 
Dailies  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers:  President,  Judson  A. 
Creasy,  Schenectady  Gazette; 
first  vicepresident,  William 
Kisler,  Saratoyian ;  second  vice- 
president,  Ftaymond  K.  Slater, 
Plattsbnryh  Press-Republican ; 
executive  .secretary,  L.  Ken  Peet, 
Syracuse  University;  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  Eugene  H.  Thiele,  Lock- 
port  Union-Sun  &  Journal. 
About  fif)  newspaiier  admen, 
their  wives  and  guests  attended 
the  session. 


John  F.  McGee 


Knight  adds  McGee 
to  corporate  staff 

Detroit 

John  F.  McGee,  newspaper 
executive  of  24  years  experience, 
has  joined  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  Lee 
Hills,  president. 

McGee  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  associate  publisher  of 
State-Record  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  of  Columbia,  S.C. 

“McGee  is  coming  with  us  as 
general  executive,  a  new  job  on 
our  corporate  staff,”  Hills  said. 
“Our  program  of  general  de- 
velophient  is  accelerating  con¬ 
stantly  and  requires  a<lditionaI 
executives  of  broad  experience.” 

McGee’s  first  newspaper  job 
was  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  &  Courier  and  Eveniny 
Post  in  194.').  He  worked  in  every 
department  during  the  next  17 
years  and  became  assistant 
business  manager  in  1960. 

In  1962  McGee  moved  to  the 
State-Record  in  Columbia  as  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager.  The 
following  year  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and,  in  1967,  presi¬ 
dent  and  associate  publisher. 
While  directing  the  Columbia 
newspapers  he  negotiated  their 
purcha.se  of  the  Bilori-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald  in  1968 
and  became  its  presiilent. 

He  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
Raleiyh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  Raleiyh  Times. 

• 

R<*M*arrli  dirrrior 

James  A.  Sontag  has  lM*en 
named  re.seairh  director  for 
Katz  Newspaper  Sales  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  formerly 
with  Ward  Griffith  Company  as 
re.search  director.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  a  marketing  planning 
analyst  at  Crown  Zellerbach 
Co. 


RoHenbliim  in  Lagon 
for  Asgooiated  Press 

Mort  L.  Rosenblum,  lately 
correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  at  Kinshasa  in  the 
Congo,  recently  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Lagos  bureau, 
with  responsibility  for  covering 
the  Nigerian  government  side 
of  the  Riafran  war.  Arnold 
Zeitlin  was  transferred  to  Asia. 

Rosenblum  comes  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  He  entered  the  AP  at 
Newark  four  years  ago  after 
working  on  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  on  the  Daily  Journal 
in  Caracas. 

Rosenblum’s  former  position 
at  Kinshasa  was  filled  by  Euan 
Stace  from  the  London  AP  bu¬ 
reau. 

• 

Waukesha  Freeman 
exeeiilives  promoted 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Four  executives  at  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Freeman  have  received 
promotions.  On  the  list  an¬ 
nounced  by  Henry  A.  You- 
mans,  publisher,  are: 

John  W.  Hillmer — from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  general  man¬ 
ager.  G.  H.  Koenig  continues  as 
executive  vicepresident  and 
managing  editor. 

Hans  C.  Hamm — from  adver¬ 
tising  director  to  busine.ss  man¬ 
ager. 

Thomas  Kcwher — from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

John  Zieher — from  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  classified 
advertising  manager. 

• 

Jensen  joins  Sta«Hi 

The  appointment  of  Allen  C. 
Jensen  as  North-Central  Re¬ 
gional  Manager  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Donald  V.  Weber, 
president,  Sta-Hi  Corporation. 
Prior  to  joining  Sta-Hi,  Jensen 
served  as  assistant  production 
manager  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  His  career  in  newspaper 
production  dates  back  to  his 
.morentice  days  on  the  Pont  ire 
(Mich.)  Press. 

• 

Trustee  of  museum 

Ottawa 

Appointment  of  David  Spur¬ 
geon,  44-year-old  .science  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  National  Museums  of  Can¬ 
ada  was  announced  this  week. 
Spurgeon,  a  native  of  England, 
also  is  editor  of  Science  Forum, 
a  Canadian  journal  of  science 
and  technology. 
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JOSEPH  P.  KING,  onetime  pro-  > 
tege  of  Heywood  Broun  and  a  * 
New  York  World-Telegram  sportt  ' 
writer,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Sunday  News  of  Ridgewood 
and  the  Ridgewood  Herald-News 
in  New  Jersey.  He  replaces  Liv¬ 
ingston  T.  Goodman  Jr.  who  is  . 
entering  the  field  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  ' 

I 
I 


JOEL  GASTON  received  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Florida  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  for  three  series  of  articles  on 
the  administration  of  justice  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Pensacola  News- 
Journal.  The  paper  received  an¬ 
other  awprd  for  a  staff-written 
report  on  legal  forums. 
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DIRECTORY  01 PBESS  CONTACTS 


FRANCHISING 


INSURANCE 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
I  of  editors  and  others  in  the  news- 
I  rooms  of  the  ,'ation. 

Recog^nizing  ihe  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
I  and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 

iwill  prove  a  convenience  to  mem- 
l)er8  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-po<lge  of 
oanls  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or- 
*  ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
I  secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 

!  Publisher  appreciates  their  con- 

fiilence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photoi,  tiidet,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  availeble;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
7121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
-tata  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  then  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canel 
Street,  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


FOOD 


DAIRY  FOODS — Food  page  features,  recipes 
^nd  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
oroducts  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa¬ 
sions.  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Department,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
(312)  782  4916. 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL— 
'nformation,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Merican  life— end  essist- 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silvermen  (economics), 
Carol  Zaiser  (tourism),  Daniel  Canning  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York —  (212) 
755-7212.  Chicago,  Zane  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wacker  Dr.— (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angeles. 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd. —  (213)  OL 
5  9242. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656-0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY.  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 

military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  lergest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
76101.  Phone  817-280-2425. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  lifa  insuranca;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phono  (312)  291-5086. 


CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  INSURANCE  COR¬ 
PORATION  —  Background  on  latest  trends 
in  estate  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable  and 
guaranteed  income  pension  plans,  insurance 
"mass  marketing,"  individual  and  group  life 
and  health  insurance,  casualty  and  property  in¬ 
surance,  and  common  stock,  mortgage  and 
real  estate  investing.  Call  Richard  G.  Claeys, 
Supervisor,  Public  Relations  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115.  Phono  (203)  242-4422. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  hearing: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME  . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  Insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  Insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-tlme  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-tlmes,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
tlmes,  $444.60;  6-lines.  52-times.  $842.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insuranca  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact;  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N,Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesmen  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  madia. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III,  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 

If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  PR/ INDEX  was  meant  just 
for  you.  Here's  the  solution  to  one  of  your  most  serious  public  relations  prob¬ 
lems— keeping  editors  and  newsmen  informed  about  who  to  contact  in  your 
organization,  and  where  they  can  be  reached. 


TRAVEL-TOURISM 


MONTREAL'S  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD— news 
features,  photos  (b&w/Color)  35'nation  expo 
sitlon  incl.  USSR,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Aus 
tria,  Spain — on  site  of  Expo  67.  Wolcott,  Carl 
son  &  Co.,  485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  N.  Y 
10022.  Phone  (212)  755  5530. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  jb&w 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer.  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta.  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


WOOD  PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN  WOOD  COUNCIL— Information 
on  all  wood  products  for  now  home  construc¬ 
tion,  remodeling,  home  projects.  Material  suit¬ 
able  for  real  estate,  home  furnishing,  special 
sections.  Jim  Plumb,  Burson-Marsteller,  866  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10022  (212)  752-8610. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Carole  A.  Goldman,  former 
corporate  public  relations  staff 
writer  of  Metromedia  Ind.,  has 
Iseen  named  account  executive  of 
the  public  relations  firm,  The 
Softness  Group. 

*  e  * 

John  DoiiRlas,  news  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  Journal,  has 
joined  the  PR  and  advertising 
firm  of  Ray  Scales  As.sociates. 

XI  *  * 

Carl  I.  Hush,  a  Standard  Oil 
(Indiana)  public  relations 

staffer  for  20  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  com¬ 
munications  services  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  general  office. 

*  *  * 

S.  Charles  Garofalo,  former 
PR  officer  in  the  Civil  Defense 
&  Disaster  Control  Agency  of 
Newark,  N,  J.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  regional  director  of 
public  information  of  Jersey 

Central  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany. 

•  *  * 

John  C.  Moore,  Jr.,  former 
public  relations  8|)eciaiist  with 
the  Burroughs  Corporation  and 
Stromberg  Carlson  Corp.,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  news 
bureau  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology. 


Barry  M.  Brooks,  a  former 
Massachusetts  State  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  UPI  and  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI’a  Providence,  R.  I., 
bureau,  has  been  named  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  representative  for 
Sylvania  Electric  Components. 

*  *  * 

Otto  Janssen,  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  William  G.  Hethering- 
ton  &  Co.,  public  relations,  has 
joined  Daniel  S,  Roher,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Jon  C.  Holtzman,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  assistant  at  Alcoa’s 
Massena  (N.  Y.)  operations, 
has  been  promoted  to  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  of  the  Alum¬ 
inum  Company  of  America’s 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  office. 

Xi  *  * 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Toomey,  man¬ 

ager  of  press  relations  of  Atlas 
Chemical  Industries,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

*  *  * 

Nikki  Bekre,  former  feature 
writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  was  appointed  director 
of  public  relations  for  I/D  As¬ 
sociates  in  Miami. 

XI  •  * 

Malcolm  J.  Petrook,  former 
publicity  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Technion  Society,  has  joined 
Farley  Manning  Associates  as 
a  writer  in  its  financial  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

XI  •  * 

David  Dimmock,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Compton  Advertis¬ 


ing,  has  been  assigned  to  direct 
public  relations/publicity  for 
the  agency. 

XI  *  XI 

Barry  K.  Rohan,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Milwaukee  Sent¬ 
inel,  has  joined  the  corporate  in¬ 
formation  staff  of  Dayton  Corp¬ 
oration. 

*  ♦  XI 

Nancy  K.  Smith,  former  PR 
staff  member  of  J.  C.  Penney 
Co,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  American  Can 
Company  as  public  relations 
manager. 

*  XI  XI 

F.  James  Carr,  .Michael  Gold¬ 
stein,  Harry  Klemfuss,  and 
Gerald  Thornton  have  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

*  XI  XI 

Harry  G.  Serlis,  San  Francisco 
public  relations  executive  and 
management  consultant  who  has 
directed  the  California  wine  in¬ 
dustry’s  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  named 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Wine  Institute,  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  California  wine  growers. 

XI  *  « 

Kobx‘rt  L.  Dunne,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  Newspaper  Services 
for  This  UVek  magazine  an«l  a 
veteran  newspaperman,  has  been 
appointed  the  public  relations 
consultant  to  Carey  Interna¬ 
tional  Chauffer  Driven  System. 


Gardner  News 
celebrates  on 
100th  birthday 

Gaki)Nf:k,  Mass. 

Some  150  guests  of  the 
Gardner  News  celebrated  that 
newspaper’s  100th  anniversary 
June  28  with  dinner  and  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
Leomituster. 

Among  the  sp(‘cial  guests 
were  Wes  Gallaght'r,  general 
manager  of  the  As.sociated 
Press,  and  Representative  Philip 
J.  Philbin  of  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District. 

The  Gardner  News,  in  its 
eighth  year  of  offset  reproduc¬ 
tion,  is  published  daily  except 
Sunday.  The  corporation  al.so 
prints  the  Winchendon  Courier, 
a  weekly;  Raima ja,  which  is  a 
Finni.sh-language  newspa|)er  i.s- 
sued  twice  a  week  from  Fitch¬ 
burg,  and  three  other  weeklies 
— Townsend  Times,  Pepperell 
Free  Press,  and  Lnnenburp 
Villager. 

A  16-page  centennial  supple¬ 
ment  containing  historic  articles 
and  photographs  from  the  last 
one  hundred  years  of  the 
Gardner  area  was  distributed  at 
the  dinner. 

The  supplement  will  l)e  in  the 
newspat)er’s  regular  issue  on 
July  1. 
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MEET  AMERICA’S 


TRUCK 
DRIVERS 
OF  THE 


Chatter  B.  London 
Daaltrt  Transit,  Inc. 
CALIFORNIA 


Ptcific 

Intarmountaln  Exprast 
TEXAS 


Last  October,  a  driver  training  car  occupied  by 
an  instructor  and  his  young  student  plunged 
into  the  Providence  River.  Rhode  Island's 
Fred  Marsh  dived  into  the  river  three  times  to 
bring  the  accident  victims  to  safety.  An  heroic 
act,  to  be  sure.  But  that’s  the  way  professional 
truck  drivers  are.  They’re  concerned  about 
safety.  Their  own  and  yours.  Just  look  at  Fred 
Marsh’s  professional  driving  record.  Over  a 
27-year  span,  he’s  logged  more  than  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  accident-free  miles. 


Frederick  J.  Marsh 
Watt  Transport,  Inc. 
RHODE  ISLAND 

National  Truck  Driver  of  the  Year 


Everett  D.  VIerk 
Illlnoit-Cellfornia 
Eipreet,  tnc. 
COLORADO 


Semuel  Ketowib 

"VonRSuT"'' 


We  are  proud  of  these  Drivers  of  the  Year  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  the  professionals  who 
drive  this  nation’s  nearly  16  rnillion  trucks. 
They’re  doing  a  vital  job,  and  doing  it  well. 
Chalking  up  continuous  records  for  mileage 
and  safety,  year  after  year.  It’s  a  tribute  to 
their  own  training  and  skill,  and  to  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  equipment  they  drive  in  providing 
a  major  part  of  the  nation’s  freight  transpor¬ 
tation  service. 


MACK  TRUCKS.  INC. 

one  of  The  Signel  Compenies 
Allentown,  Pa.  18105 
The  Truck  Capital  of  the  World 


^VOUWDATlOW 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY 


50th  birthday 


{Continued  from  page  l(i) 


ANNIVERSARY  COMMITTEE — Shown  reviewin9  plant  for  the  New 
York  Newt  50th  Annivortary  calabration  ara  committaa  cnambars 
(left  to  right)  Harry  Forbat,  aditorial  promotion  managar; 
butinatt  manager  and  committee  chairman  Val  Palmar;  Ray  Dowd, 
advartiiing  promotion  manager;  and  Joa  Coyne,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 


Produced  by  Rroup  attended  the  show  at  the 
Music  Hall. 

The  Tribune  executives,  rep- 
resentinK  the  parent  company 
of  the  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  News,  were  in  __ 
town  for  a  l»oard  of  directors 
meeting. 

Copies  of  a  8|)ecial  souvenir 
front  page  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  j 
une  saluting  the  New  York 
News  on  its  anniversary  were 
flown  in  for  distribution  at  the 
dinner.  J.„„, 

lo  Im*  ndeuiwd 

II 

A  lKM)k  chronicling  the  history  nou 
of  the  News  over  the  past  5(1  ,Jat( 
years  is  now  brdng  completed  by  T'Jie 
I,eo  E.  McCivena,  former  pro-  pHz 
motion  director  of  the  news-  n,.oci 
)iaper,  and  reporter  Warren  o’H 
Hall.  The  b<H)k,  to  be  completed  a 
in  about  a  month,  will  b«‘  dis-  njvf 
tributed  to  all  employees  of  the  Nev 
News.  cate 

On  Sunday,  June  22.  the  ,.yp 
News’  Sunday  Color  roto  8«*c-  v\ 
tion  was  <levoted  to  a  history  „f  ( 
of  the  new8pa|M‘r  and  a  run-  i^a-a 
down  on  how  the  newspaper  is  j„tp 
written,  produced  and  di.strib-  fpat 
uted.  for 

Like  Hick  Liebert,  who  holds 
forth  at  the  console  of  the  giant  'p 
pijM*  organ  at  Radio  (Mty  Music  ii,  j 
Hall,  the  New  York  News  pull- 
e<l  out  all  of  the  stops.  It  «lidn’t  v^'in 
miss  much,  if  anything,  in  plan-  to 
iiing  its  50th  Anniversary  cele-  — 
bration. 

As  News  columnist  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  would  say,  .  a  really  big 
shewww." 


The  film  is  the  result  of  a  two- 
month  crash  program  that  saw 
the  shooting  of  17,000  feet  of 
film. 

The  film  also  intrcnluced  view- 
Cers  to  the  editors,  writers,  re- 
j  porters  and  photographers  that 


have  heliHHl  make  the  News  a 
'  succe.ss. 

The  film  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers,  educational 
groups,  high  scIkmiIs  and  col¬ 
leges  and  television  stations. 

Chicago  Tribune  ^ixilitrv 

On  June  18,  J.  Howard  W<mmI, 
chairman  of  the  board,  H.  F. 
Orumhaus,  president  of  the 
Tribune,  and  their  wives  joined 
F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  jiresident 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Y’«»rk 
News,  major  <h‘partment  heads 
and  assistants  of  the  News,  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  and  other  friends  and  their 
wives  at  a  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  in  the  RuinlK)W  (irill  of 
the  R('A  building. 

Following  the  dinm-r,  the 
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f4>r  T4>r4>iil4>  Star 

John  E.  Taylor  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of 
the  Toronto  Star,  replacing 
(i«>rdon  Kennedy,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Wanliington 
(lb  (\)  I'oHt  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Vern  Archer  has  l)**et»  named 
assistant  promotion  manager  of 
the  Star. 

A  public  service  department 
has  been  set  up,  with  Fred  1‘. 
Hotson  as  manager. 
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PEOPLE  LEAN  on  them  for  tolufiont  to  problems,  but  this  time 
staffers  of  Action  Express,  mobile  city  room  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
lean  on  their  office  on  Lake  Michigan's  shore.  Chief  of  the  staff  is 
James  Coates,  third  from  left. 

I  Not  a  wayward  bus, 

'  but  bus  with  a  way 


CmcARo 

Alx>ut  a  y<*ar  a^a  the  Chiraqn 
Tribune,  with  the  urKinR  and 
I  guidance  of  city  editor  William 
I  Anderson,  started  its  mobile  city 
j  room  rolling  through  streets  of 
"  Chicago  and  along  highways  in 
other  sections  of  Illinois  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  public  to  com¬ 
municate. 

Along  with  the  communica¬ 
tions  idea,  Anderson  thought  it 
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would  provide  more  than  just 
.a  novelty  for  the  public  to  sit 
down  in  a  bus  and  talk  about 
problems. 

The  bus  was  purcha.sed, 
eriuipiM'd  with  air  conditioning, 
carpets,  chairs,  communications 
e«iuipment  and  staffed  by  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 

('onlined  at  the  outset  to 
Chicago’s  environs,  the  bus 
eventually  moved  to  other  parts 
of  the  state.  One  of  the  latest 
news  .series  was  developed  when 
the  city-room-on-wheels  toured 
several  areas  on  highways  .so 
old  they  have  b«>come  menaces 
to  traffic.  Bulk  of  the  state’s 
driving  population,  pampered  by 
expressways,  didn’t  realize  Il¬ 
linois  had  such  decadent  thor¬ 
oughfares. 

TechniqiicM  leurned 

Staffers,  all  young,  first  had 
to  learn  who  to  call  and  how  to 
get  information  and  results 
from  such  .sources  as  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service,  city 
service  departments  and  hun- 
<lreds  of  other  agencies. 

Mail,  which  w’as  coming  in 
slowly,  jumped  to  5,000  letters 
a  week,  and  in  good  weather, 
when  “Action  Express’’  is  on  the 
street,  there  are  times  when 
there  is  too  much  to  do,  Ander¬ 
son  said. 

Among  the  thousands  of  .seri¬ 
ous  letters  are  a  few  questions 
that  provide  comic  relief.  A  wife 
wrote  that  her  husband,  on  a 
fishing  trip,  had  been  .shabbily 
handled  by  i)olice  in  a  southern 
city— placed  in  jail  and  fined. 
Turned  out  hubby  had  busted 
up  a  tavern  a  couple  of  times 
and  fought  with  officers.  Action 
Express  hasn’t  heard  of  any 
more  exploits  of  this  fisherman 
now  that  his  wife  has  become 
an  angling  companion. 


Then  there  was  the  man  who 
wanted  a  railroad  caboose  as  a 
home  for  himself  and  new  bride. 
The  Tribune  found  a  beautiful 
red  one  for  him. 

.Stuck  with  elepliuiil 

The  Tribune  even  obtained  an 
elephant  for  a  secretary  who 
wanted  to  buy  one  for  her  boss. 
When  it  turned  out  she  was 
bluffing  the  newspaper  was 
stuck  with  the  animal. 

Seriously,  through  the  efforts 
of  Action  Express,  readers  have 
been  helped  in  deals  closed  by 
fa.st-talking  salesmen,  phony 
land  deals,  persuaded  retailers 
to  exchange  inferior  merchan¬ 
dise  and  speeded  up  insurance 
payments. 

Net  result  has  been  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  many  per.sons  with 
problems  they  could  not  them- 
.selves  solve. 

.lames  Coates,  2.5,  is  editor  of 
the  traveling  news  room.  He  has 
five  assistants,  one  a  girl.  Five 
correspondents  work  full  time 
answering  many  of  the  letters 
which,  with  answers,  go  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Action  T^xpre.ss  column. 
In  addition,  numerous  other 
staff  members  have  helped  out. 

• 

NoHHpriiit  oxeniption 
from  tax  rontiiiiiPH 

JkkfT'KSon  City,  Mo. 

.An  attempt  to  remove  the 
Missouri  sales  tax  exemption 
from  newsprint  failed  to  win 
the  approval  of  the  Missouri 
Senate  this  week.  A  senator  at¬ 
tacked  the  sales  tax  exemption 
as  an  effort  to  curry  favor  with 
newspaper  publishers. 

Senator  John  E.  Downs,  a  St. 
Joseph  Democrat,  said  the  ex- 
em|)tion  was  first  granted  to 
escape  e<litorial  criticism.  The 
legislators’  reward,  he  asserted, 
was  that  “.‘160  <lay.s  a  year  our 
entire  form  of  government  is 
held  up  lo  contempt  and  ridi¬ 
cule  on  the  editorial  page,” 

Downs  .said  that  puhlishers 
were  calling  for  an  increase  in 
state  taxes  hut  were  unwilling 
to  have  their  firms  more  heavily 
taxed.  “Ix*t’s  stick  it  right  back 
at  the  l)oys  and  .see  if  they 
.squeal,”  he  said. 

The  amemiment  was  defeated 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  2.5 
to  6. 

• 

KeyHioiK*  wiiiiiprH 

Harrisburg,  I*a. 

Scoring  80  points,  the  Wil- 
minf/tnn  (Del.)  News-Journal 
took  highest  honors  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  Press  Awards.  Other 
winners  in  their  classes  were  the 
Delaware  County  Times  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  the  Connellsville 
(Pa.)  Daily  Courier  and  the 
yfoeMy  Jeukiutown  (Pa.)  Times- 
Chrouicle. 


Parent  aid 
report  has 
wide  appeal 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

A  different  approach  in  in¬ 
dustrial  journalism  and  corpor¬ 
ate  public  relations  as  developed 
by  Western  Electric  is  develop¬ 
ing  momentum  and  already  has 
gone  international,  it  was 
learned  here. 

“Parents  Guide  to  Mari¬ 
juana,”  a  booklet  developed  by 
the  telephone  e(|uipment  com¬ 
pany’s  Pacific  Region  for  di.s- 
tribution  to  that  division’s  870(» 
employes,  is  headed  into  a  second 
printing  and  has  won  newspaper 
acceptances  of  the  company’s 
offer  to  use  the  report. 

A  UPI  story  brought  im¬ 
mediate  requests  here  for  copies 
from  such  varied  points  as  the 
Swedish  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province  and  the  Ebenezer 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Atlanta. 

Goal  defined 

“As  a  concerned  leader  in  the 
business  community.  Western 
Electric  offers  the  booklet  as  a 
public  service,”  explained  E<l- 
ward  J.  Roach,  operations  di¬ 
rector  with  headquarters  here. 

The  report  was  written  by  L. 
Robert  McNally,  a  17-year 
veteran  of  the  company’s  public 
relations  staff.  The  only  com¬ 
pany  reference  in  the  text  is  in 
a  footnote  thanking  Dr.  Walter 
.1.  Gillogley,  WE  regional 
medical  director,  and  two  police 
officers  for  assistance. 

The  well-illustrated  booklet 
itself  does  carry  the  company’s 
name  on  the  back  cover.  Before 
publication,  the  contents  were 
checked  with  officials  and  with  a 
selected  group  of  parents. 

As  the  booklet  was  written 
before  the  current  wave  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  problem  of 
drug  use  by  teen-agers,  the 
scope  of  the  response  was  un¬ 
expected,  McNally  said. 

Sorirn  u»ed 

The  Sunnyr'ale  Standard 
here  published  the  text  in  five 
daily  in.stallments.  The  San 
Jose  Mercury-News  has  scheil- 
uled  the  full  report  for  a  forth¬ 
coming  Sunday  in  its  Focus  sec¬ 
tion.  Other  newspapers  in  this 
area  have  published  extensive 
summaries. 

In  view  of  the  high  interect 
displayed,  the  second  printing 
may  run  to  100,000  copies.  In¬ 
dividual  booklets  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Booklet, 
Dept.  84701,  Western  Electric, 
Sunnyvale,  94080,  here. 
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You  might  want  to  know  cancer’s  seven 
warning  signals.  So  if  you  spot  one 
you’ll  get  the  message. 


And  the  message  is— see  your  doctor.  Pronto. 

Sure  o  signal  con  be  o  false  alarm.  But  then  again, 
it  just  might  be  the  real  thing.  And  if  it  is,  the  sooner 
you  act,  the  better  the  chance  to  beat  cancer. 

These  are  the  signals  to  be  on  the  lookout  for: 

1 .  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits. 

5.  Hoarseness  or  cough. 

6.  Indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

7.  Change  in  size  or  color  of  a  wart  or  mole. 

Be  alert  to  these  signals.  If  one  lasts  more  than  two 
weeks,  see  your  doctor. 

End  of  message. 
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“After  2  years  in  Paola,  Gulf +Westem 
has  helped  stabilize  the  town  payroll, 
and  started  a  million  dollar  expansion!’ 


“Two  years  ago,  Taylor  Forge’s  plant  here  in  Paola  was  at  sort  of  a 
turning  point.  Expansion  plans  had  been  made— then  shelved. 
And  here  we  sat. 

“Then  Gulf +Westem  came  along.  They  gave  the  company 
financial  strength  and  additional  management  know-how.  After 
two  years  in  Paola,  Gulf + Western  has  helped  stabilize  the  town 
payroll,  and  started  a  million  dollar  expansion  that  will  increase 
production  capacity  by  50%  or  more  and  create  more  jobs. 

“Gulf + Western  could  have  moved  the  Paola  plant  after  the 
merger.  In  a  way,  it  might  have  been  cheaper.  For  example,  the 
new  million-doUar  plant  is  actually  being  built  out  over  the  top  of 
the  existing  plant. 

“But  Gulf -h Western  stayed  right  here.  If  they  hadn’t,  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  solitary  soul  in  Paola  who  wouldn’t  have 
been  affected.  You  see,  for  every  production  worker  in  the  plant, 
you  have  ten  people  in  the  community  to  supply  and  service  him, 
whether  he’s  a  druggist  or  a  doctor  or  an  automobile  mechanic  or 
whatever.  That  takes  in  close  to  half  the  town. 

“Another  thing.  If  you  go  over  to  the  Paola  vocational  school, 
you’ll  find  that  their  welding  machines  and  some  engine  lathes 
are  actually  machines  that  G+W’s  plant  gave  to  them. 

“Little  things  like  that  really  mean  something  to  the  people  in  a 
town  like  Paola.  And  do  you  think  those  same  people  are  proud 
of  every  one  of  those  I-beams  going  up  for  the  new  plant? 

“You  better  believe  it.” 


Jack  Lacy,  Director 

Kansas  Department  of  Economic  Development 


Gulf  1  Western 

The  21  St  Century  Company 


jl  Press  corps  grows 
I  for  lunar  landing 

*  By  Edwin  G.  Pipp 

)  Delroil  New*  aerwpare  writer 


I  Cape  Kennedy 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA) 
iis  completing  plans  to  handle 
the  greatest  number  of  news 
media  to  ever  cover  a  historic 
event  when  Americans  land  on 
ithe  moon  in  July. 

A  new  enlarged  pre.ss  center 
and  police  escorts  for  press 
buses  are  some  of  the  means 
NASA  will  use  to  help  cov¬ 
erage  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

.At  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston  press  facili¬ 
ties,  enlarged  for  Apollo  10, 
will  })e  even  bigger  for  Apollo 
11,  as  NASA  attempts  to  ac¬ 
comodate  three  times  the  num- 
j  ber  of  news  media  ever  to 
.cover  a  shot  from  there. 

'  Julian  Scheer,  chief  of 
5  N.ASA’s  public  affairs  office, 
said  conser\'ative  estimates  are 
that  3,000  will  cover  the  blast¬ 
off  from  the  cape  and  1,500  to 
2,000  news  media  will  be  at 
Houston  when  the  lunar  module 
lands  on  the  moon. 


The  Apollo  11  launch  is 
scheduled  for  9:32  a.m.  (EDT), 
July  Ifi.  Touchdown  on  the 
moon  is  set  for  2:22  p.m.  July 
20  with  .Astronaut  Neil  .Arm¬ 
strong  leaving  the  spacecraft  at 
12:12  a.m.  the  next  day  to  set 
foot  on  the  lunar  surface. 

“We  expect  to  accommodate 
every  member  of  the  press, 
radio  and  tv  who  come  to  cover 
the  event,”  Scheer  said. 

New  press  center  for  Apollo 
11,  and  probably  later  moon 
trips  will  be  in  the  former 
Brown  Engineering  Building  in 
the  city  of  Cape  Canaveral  near 
the  south  side  of  Cape  Kennedy. 

It  is  near  Cocoa  Beach, 
where  most  of  the  motels  are 
located,  and  replaces  the  former 
news  center  which  was  25  miles 
away.  The  new  building  has 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  area, 
compared  with  10,000  in  the  old 
building. 

To  help  the  press  get  to  the 
launch  area  for  the  shot  when 
roads  are  expected  to  be 
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jammed  with  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  spectators,  Scheer  said  he 
has  arranged  for  police  to  es¬ 
cort  press  buses.  News  media 
normally  drive  their  cars  to  the 
area. 

Mission  preM  kits 

Scheer  said  every  newspaper 
of  any  size  is  planning  special 
features  and  sections  on  the 
mission.  To  help  them  NASA 
will  mail  feature  packages  and 
pictures  well  Itefore  the  event. 

The  mission  press  kits,  nor¬ 
mally  distributed  a  week  be¬ 
fore  blastoff,  will  be  printed  in 
two  sections  with  the  first  dis¬ 
tributed  several  weeks  before 
the  shot  and  the  second  coming 
out  at  the  normal  time. 

To  help  foreign  coverage, 
NASA  is  opening  a  news  bureau 
in  Paris,  and  will  have  informa¬ 
tion  specialists  in  Spain  and 
Australia. 

More  foreign  press  covered 
Apollo  10  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  space  event,  Scheer  said, 
and  this  number  is  expected  to 
increase  for  Apollo  11.  There 
were  230  representatives  from 
24  different  countries  at  the 
Apollo  10  launch,  compared 
with  156  for  the  first  flight  to 
tho  moon. 

NASA  accredited  1,519  per¬ 
sons  for  .\ polio  10,  compared 
with  1,351  for  Apollo  8,  which 
had  the  biggest  press  turn  out 
of  any  flight. 

Nec€*s!«iry  gear 

Recorders,  headsets,  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  volumes  of  ref¬ 
erence  material,  plus  the  usual 
notebooks,  pencils  and  pens, 
have  l)ecome  normal  equipment 
for  newsmen  covering  Apollo 
space  shots. 

Reporters  turn  up  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston 
with  boxei  and  trunks  loaded 
with  equipment  necessary  for 
full  coverage. 

All  aerospace  writers  have  at 
least  four  volumes  of  reference 
material.  They  include  one  with 
details  of  the  Saturn  5  rocket, 
another  for  the  command  and 
service  module  and  a  third  for 
the  lunar  module.  Then  there 
is  the  press  kit  which  had  105 
pages  for  Apollo  10. 

Many  carry  other  books  that 
include  the  detailed  flight  plan 
for  the  mission,  data  about  the 
guidance  and  navigation  system 
and  details  of  other  equipment. 

It  is  at  Houston  that  elec¬ 
tronics  liecome  an  important 
part  of  the  coverage. 

Conversations  between  the 
astronauts  and  mission  control 
come  through  loud  speakers. 
Reporters  working  against  dead 
lines  u.sually  record  them  for 
quick  playbacks  because  the 
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official  transcript  comes  two  to 
three  hours  later. 

However,  this  mission  com¬ 
mentary  can  not  always  be 
heard  clearly  above  the  noise  of 
typewriters,  men  talking  and 
recorders  being  played. 

During  Apollo  10  more  than 
a  score  of  newsmen  became 
temporary  telephone  linemen 
and  installed  their  own  direct 
lines  from  radio  outlet  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  new'sroom  to  stereo¬ 
phonic  headsets  they  bought  to 
hear  the  conversations  without 
interruption. 

Clearer  tapes 

This  worked  so  well  that 
some  installed  direct  lines  for 
their  recorders  for  clearer 
tapes. 

For  continued  coverage  at 
meals  and  in  motel  rooms,  the 
reporters  carry  FM  transistor 
radios. 

North  American  Rockwell, 
spacecraft  and  rocket  engine 
builder,  sponsors  a  24-hour  FM 
program  at  the  Cape  and  Hous¬ 
ton  that  carries  all  mission  com¬ 
mentary  so  coverage  can  go  on 
where  ever  the  reporters  are. 
• 

Ad  tiedn  planned 
for  moon  landing 

“Brlllo  offers  you  the  moon. 
Free!”  is  the  theme  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  by  Purex  Corn,  to  pro¬ 
mote  Brillo  products  when  the 
Apollo  11  astronauts  make  their 
expected  moon  landing  in  July. 

Starting  in  mid- July  and 
running  through  August,  the 
media  schedule  calls  for  inser¬ 
tions  in  This  Week  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Sunday  supplements ; 
full-page  and  1000-line  ads  in 
major  market  newspapers. 

Carson/ Roberts  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  is  the  advertising  agency. 


W.  F.  AYCOCK  JR.  hat  baan 
alacted  pratidant  of  Maenphit 
Publishing  Co.  Ho  hat  boon  buti- 
natt  managor  for  th#  Pratt- 
Scimitar  and  tho  Commarcial 
Appeal. 
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Ridder,  Holies  named 
in  antitrust  action 


Los  Angeles 
A  complaint  charging  two 
newspaper  companies  with  vio- 
I  lations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
I  was  filed  in  U.  S.  District 
I  (^ourt  here  June  20  by  the  Ful- 
I  lerton  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Daily  News  Tribune 
in  Fullerton,  Calif. 

The  complaint  names  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers  Inc.  and  Rid¬ 
der  Publications  Inc.  It  asks 
'  the  court  for  an  immediate 
I  injunction  against  unfair  ad¬ 
vertising  practices,  seeks  $2,- 
400,000  treble  damages  and 
demands  a  jury  trial. 

The  complaint  alleges  that 


I  Students  punished 
I  for  hitting  newsman 

Cincinnati 

Municipal  Judge  Thomas 
Nurre  found  two  University  of 
I  Cincinnati  students  guilty  of  as- 
I  sault  and  battery  against  a 
Post  and  Times-Star  photog¬ 
rapher  during  the  May  20  dis¬ 
turbance  at  U.  C.  Also  the  grand 
jury  indicted  both  students  on 
the  charge  of  malicious  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property,  smashing  a 
$5.')0  camera  Ken  Stewart  was 
carrying. 

Dwight  Calhoun,  20,  a  junior, 
and  Michael  Connelly,  24,  a 
senior,  were  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  the  Workhouse  and 
fined  $100  each  on  the  assault 
charge. 

The  judge  suspended  five 
months  of  each  man’s  sentence 
and  placed  them  on  probation. 

The  photographer  said  he  was 
roughed  up  after  he  refused  to 
surrender  film  he  had  taken  of  a 
crowd  in  front  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Building. 

• 

(4irroll,  Campbell, 

Burns  new  directors 

Chicago 

Three  new  directors  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  Chicago  Today. 
They  are  Luke  P.  Carroll,  edi¬ 
tor;  Bjrron  C.  Campbell,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Joseph 
Burns,  director  of  promotion 
and  publicity  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Bums  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Company. 

William  F.  Caplice  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  Co.  He  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Tribune  Company. 


the  defendents  have  surrounded 
the  Fullerton  newspaper  “geo¬ 
graphically  with  satellite  news¬ 
papers  and  throwaways  thereby 
blocking  the  plaintiff  from  nor¬ 
mal  competitive  expansion  of 
its  geographic  market  and  in¬ 
hibiting  normal  circulation 
growth  consistent  with  popula¬ 
tion  growth,”  of  the  Fullerton 
and  adjacent  areas. 

Specifically,  the  complaint  al¬ 
leges  that  through  mergers, 
purchases,  and  consolidations, 
the  two  newspaper  groups  have 
conspired  to  eliminate  competi¬ 
tion  and  to  monopolize  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  ad¬ 


vertising  in  Orange  County, 
particularly  the  Fullerton  area. 
This,  the  complaint  alleges,  is 
done  by  selling  advertising  at 
special  combination  rates,  less 
than  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

It  further  alleges  that  the 
defendant  corporations  are  al¬ 
lowing  the  satellite  and  throw¬ 
away  newspapers  to  operate  at 
substantial  losses. 

The  complaint  cites  that  since 
1962,  nine  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Orange  County  have 
either  become  the  property  of 
groups  or  have  been  purchased 
by  them  and  discontinued.  The 
Daily  News  Tribune  is  the  old¬ 
est  and  only  independently- 
owned  daily  newspaper  in 
Orange  County.  Edgar  F.  Elf- 
strom  is  publisher  of  the  26,- 
000-circulation  evening  paper. 

Named  in  the  complaint  are 
R.  C.  Hoiles,  C.  H.  Hoiles,  A. 


W.  Bassett,  J.  E.  Lyons  and 
Richard  A.  Wallace  of  Freedom 
Newspapers,  of  Santa  Ana; 
Herman  H.  Ridder,  Daniel  H. 
Ridder,  Lawrence  Collins  Jr. 
and  Robert  Barker  of  the  Rid¬ 
der  Publications  of  Long  Beach 
and  Garden  Grove. 

Freedom  Newspapers  ac¬ 
quired  the  Anaheim  Bulletin 
and  the  LaHabra-Brea  Star- 
Progress  and  publish  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  Santa  Ana 
Register. 

The  Ridder  group  acquired 
the  Orange  County  Evening 
News  in  Garden  Grove,  the 
Buena  Park  News  and  LaMi- 
rada  Lamplighter,  and  oper¬ 
ate  free  distribution  newspapers 
called  the  Independent,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Anaheim-Fullerton  In¬ 
dependent,  in  addition  to  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram. 


Hentz  to  give  two  awards  for 
financial  journalism  in  1969. 

For  the  third  annual  award  presentation  in  November  of 
this  year,  H.  Hentz  ^  Co.  is  sponsoring  two  separate 
awards  in  the  field  of  financial  journalism.  Awards  of  $2,000 
each  will  be  given  in  two  media  categories:  newspaper  or 
wire  services  and  magazines. 

The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  pay  tribute  to  excellence 
in  financial  writing  and  to  commemorate  the  name  of 
Henry  Hentz,  who  founded  the  brokerage  house  on 
November  15, 1856. 

The  awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  significant  and 
sustained  contributions  in  financial  writing  relevant 
to  the  securities  or  commodities  markets.  Candidates  should 
submit  at  least  three  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
either  newspapers  or  magazines  during  the  period  ffom 
September  16, 1968  to  September  15, 1969. 

Eligibility  will  again  extend  to  “group”  stories  as  well  as 
those  by  a  single  author.  Thus,  any  published  articles  by 
a  professional  writer  or  identifiable  “group”  of  writers,  signed 
or  unsigned,  will  be  considered  for  an  award. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  of  New  York  University  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  administration  of  the  awards. 

A  brochure  of  regulations  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  address  below. 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  October  i  and  should  be 
sent  to  Professor  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003. 
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ANTIQUE — Dr.  Robert  Multhauf,  director  of  the  Smithsoftian'i 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  touches  one  of  the 
keys  of  Ottmar  Mergenthaler's  1889  Linotype  from  the  old  New 
York  Tribune,  while  J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  ELTRA  Corporation, 
looks  on. 


'  Smithsonian  exhibit  tells 


evolution  of  typesetting 


Washington 

Johann  Gutenberg  invented 
movable  type  some  ."iOO  years 
ago  and  thereafter  compositors 
set  type  by  hand  until  1886  when 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  invented 
the  blower  Linotype,  the  first 
machine  that  used  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  independent  circulating 
matrices  and  set  type  letter  by 
letter  in  neat  rows  the  width  of 
a  newspaper  column. 

Thomas  Edison  called  the 
“line  o’type”  invention  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It 
revolutionized  the  world  of 
printing  and  made  books  and 
magazines  available  to  millions, 
thus  also  revolutionizing  educa¬ 
tion. 

An  exhibit  of  the  mechanical 
devices  that  have  speeded  up 
and  facilitated  the  processes  of 
typesetting  from  Mergenthaler 
to  the  present  was  displayed  to 


Famous  last  words: 
'^So  go  ahead  and  sue’’ 


Juries,  at  best,  are  unpredictable.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  lawsuits  for  lit^l,  slander,  piracy, 
plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violations.  So  if  you're  part  of  the 
communications  industry,  don't  be 
tempted  to  say:  “Go  ahead  and  sue.” 
Even  when  you’re  right,  there's  no 
assurance  a  jury  will  decide  in  your 
favor.  Moral?  Don't  take  chances.  'Take 
out  an  Employers  Special  Excess  In¬ 
surance  Policy  instead.  Simply  decide 
what  you  can  afford  in  case  a  judgment 
goes  against  you . . .  we'll  cover  any  ex¬ 
cess.  For  details  and  rates,  write  to: 
Dept.  E,  EMPLOYERS  REINSUR¬ 
ANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64I0S;  New  York,  III  John; 
San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery;  Chi¬ 
cago,  I7S  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree,  N.E. 


the  public  for  the  first  time 
June  18  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
Hall  of  the  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  a  unit 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  remains  as  a  permanent  ex¬ 
hibit  spanning  the  history  of 
mechanical  typesetting. 

The  equipment  was  given  to 
the  Smithsonian  by  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Eltra  Corporation,  and 
was  presented  by  J.  A.  Keller, 
president  of  Eltra.  Dr.  Robert 
Multhauf,  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  Smithsonian. 

Not  a  part  of  the  exhibit,  but 
.shown  as  a  scale  model  on  a 
stand  back  of  the  speakers  was 
the  type.setting  marvel  of  the 
future,  the  largest  printer  in  the 
world.  It  is  known  as  the  Lino- 
tron  Sy.stem  and  is  in  use  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office 
but  has  not  yet  become  standard 
equipment  in  newspaper  or  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plants.  Mergen¬ 
thaler  officials  predict  that  it 
eventually  will  be. 

Linotron,  developed  by  Merg¬ 
enthaler  and  CBS  Laboratories, 
is  an  advanced  cathode-ray  tube 
system  that  composes  type  page- 
at-a-time  rather  than  line-at-a- 
time. 


It  took  Gutenberg  nearly  five 
years  to  set  the  type  for  the 
Bible.  Linotron  could  typeset  the 
Bible  in  about  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes.  It  could  set  the 
page  of  E^ditor  &  Publisher  on 
which  this  article  appears  in 
solid  type  in  six  seconds. 


The  oldest  member  of  the 
Mergenthaler  family,  the  Blower 
Linotype,  is  a  crude  machine 
compared  to  the  1961  Elektron 
the  model  currently  in  widest 
use.  Elektron  automatically  sets 
lines  of  type  by  tape  command. 
In  appearance  and  by  compari¬ 
son  it  is  as  sleek  as  the  jet 
engine  of  an  Air  Force  bomber. 
Elektron  spews  out  lines  of  type 
at  a  speed  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  report  in  20  minutes. 

Crude  as  it  was,  however. 
Blower  Linotype  enabled  type¬ 
setting  to  catch  up  with  print¬ 
ing.  At  the  time  it  was  invented, 
presses  could  roll  off  25,000 
newspapers  an  hour  but  type 
was  set  by  hand. 

The  only  Blower  Linotype  still 
in  existence,  dating  to  1889,  is 
a  part  of  the  Smithsonian 
exhibit.  On  the  platform  next 
to  it  is  a  Bruce  typecasting  ma¬ 
chine,  which  was  patented  in 
1838.  Adjoining  it  is  a  Gordon 
ink  disk  job  press  which  was 
born  in  1956.  Next  is  a  Mono¬ 
type  casting  machine  and  a 
Monotype  keyboard,  circa  1900. 

What  is  known  as  the  Second 
Band  Machine,  patented  in  1885, 
was  the  first  to  produce  slugs, 
or  single  lines  of  type.  A  much 
later  machine,  the  Model  9 
Linotype  was  invented  in  1911 
chiefly  in  response  to  demands 
for  advertisers  for  a  device  that 
would  permit  frequent  changes 
of  type  face.  It  was  equipped 
with  four  magazines  and  the  op¬ 
erator  could  shift  quickly  from 
one  to  another  to  the  typeface  re¬ 
quired. 

In  the  exhibit  also  are  some 
hand  presses  that  were  in  use 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  The  Wells  Press,  used 
in  1819,  was  the  first  with  a 
toggle  joint  for  lowering  the 
paten,  and  the  Washington, 
patented  in  1820.  The  model  of 
the  lattei'  on  display  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  in 
1875. 


Heitlenreirh  joins 
Wood  for  offset  press 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Daniel  McColley,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Wood 
Industries,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  L.  Heiden- 
reich  as  product  manager-Offset. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Wood  or¬ 
ganization  Heidenreich  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  Division  of 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation  for  19  years, 
recently  as  national  web  offset 
press  product  manager. 

Wood  introduced  the  Color- 
flex  250,  a  single-width,  semi- 
cylindrical  web  offset  press  at 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Chicago. 
(E&P,  June  14.) 


Editors  to  get 
tip  service  on 
new  inventions 


The  AP  Managing  Editor.s 
Association  plans  to  keep  men  - 
bers  up-to-date  on  devices  anJ 
inventions  of  possible  use  to 
newspapers,  APME  President 
Charles  S,  Rowe  announces. 

The  work  will  be  done  by  the 
APME  New  Technology  Com¬ 
mittee,  formation  of  which  was 
decided  on  by  APME  directors 
at  their  Washington  meeting  in 
April.  The  committee  of  14 
members  proposes  to  investigate' 
all  new  technology  that  might 
conceivably  benefit  editors  and 
report  back  to  the  APME  mem¬ 
bership. 

Row’e  has  appointed  I.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hill,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  as  chairman  of  the  new 
group.  Members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Malcolm  A.  Borg, 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J,;  Rene 
J.  Cappon,  AP;  Ernest  Cutts, 
Charleston,  (S.C,)  Post;  Ted 
Durein,  Peninsula  Herald,  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif.;  Donald  R.  Geggie, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram;  William  H.  Hornby, 
Denver  Post;  David  A.  Laven- 
thol,  Washington  Post;  L.  D. 
McAlister,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Larry  Newman,  Dayton  (O.) 
News;  John  J.  Powers,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Arville 
Schaleben,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Russ  Schoch,  American  Press 
Institute,  and  Herbert  W. 
Spendlove,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

Hill  has  appealed  to  editors 
to  send  him  tips  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  on  new  devices  or 
methods  the  committee  should 
investigate. 


St.  Paul  foundation 
aids  Oregon  seminars 


Eugene,  Ore. 

Two  week-long  seminars  for 
newsmen  are  offered  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  University  or  Ore¬ 
gon’s  School  of  Journalism. 

One  on  “Natural  Resources  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest”  ran  Juno 
16-20.  A  "Short  Course  in  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Economics”  is  sched¬ 
uled  July  21-26. 

Thirty  newsmen  from  new.'<- 
papers  and  from  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  are  accepted  as 
participants  in  each  of  the  sem¬ 
inars,  according  to  Dean  Rea, 
seminar  director. 

A  $62,500  grant  to  the  Ore¬ 
gon  School  of  Journalism  by  the 
Hill  Family  Foundation  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  is  helping  fi¬ 
nance  the  seminars  during  a 
year  experimental  period.  The 
first  seminars  were  conducted 
last  summer. 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  g  Fashion 


Robert  Duane  Zschiesche 


LONDON  EXPRESS 


Nev/s-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


Edward  Rohrbach,  who  has  St.  Louis 

l)een  with  the  London  bureau  A  bronze  plaque  honoring  the 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  memory  of  the  late  Adolph  J.j 
Service  since  1966,  has  lieen  Rahm,  a  reporter  who  coveredi 
named  chief  of  the  Paris  bu-  City  Hall  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
reau.  He  joined  the  Tribune  in  Dispatch  for  nearly  25  years. 
1961  as  a  reporter  in  the  neigh-  was  dedicated  in  the  rotunda  of 
borhood  news  department,  City  Hall  June  13.  The  plaque 
moved  into  the  financial  de-  was  purchased  with  funds  con- 


James  Simon  Kunen,  before 
mustache. 


Service  to  all  media 

Ford  grant  supports 


ghetto  news  service  r- 


A  news  service  that  will  em¬ 
ploy  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
to  gather  and  report  news  from 
so-called  ghetto  areas  has  been 
announced  for  New  York  City. 

The  project,  planned  for  al¬ 
most  a  year  (E&P,  April  12), 
would  process  news  and  sell  it  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  and  to  private  business 
and  such  social  and  welfare 
agencies  as  might  desire  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Philip  Horton,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  enterprise  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Urban  Reporting 
Project  which,  in  turn,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  through  its 
Center  for  New  York  City  Af¬ 
fairs. 

The  Community  News  Service, 
as  the  reporting  project  will  be 
known,  is  backed  by  an  initial 
grant  of  $275,000  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  the  New 
School. 

Horton  said  the  target  date 
for  actual  operations  is  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Between  now  and  then, 
he  said,  the  service  would  try 
out  its  staff  of  reporters,  headed 
by  George  Earner,  of  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  News,  as  editor. 

“We  are  ready  to  start  dry 
runs — actually  gather  news,  re¬ 
ceive  it  at  a  central  office,  write 
and  edit  it,”  Horton  said.  “Our 
prospective  clients  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  day- 
by-day  product  and  evaluate  it.” 

Among  those  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest,  he  said,  were 
the  Times,  the  News  and  Post 
and  the  city’s  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.  Business  concerns  such  as 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
have  also  evidenced  interest,  he 
said,  and  City  Hall  had  re¬ 
quested  the  service. 

Price*  will  vary 

“We  don’t  know  what  we  will 
charge,”  Horton  said.  “We’ll 
work  out  some  sort  of  sliding 
rule,  based  on  ability  to  pay 
and  value  of  the  service.  A  so¬ 
cial  agency,  for  instance, 
wouldn’t  be  expected  to  pay  as 
much  as  the  Times  or  a  tv  sta¬ 
tion.” 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  New 
School  and  its  Urban  Reporting 
Project,  Horton  said,  that  CNS 
can  become  self  supporting. 

The  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
he  said,  would  launch  the  proj¬ 
ect,  but  performance  would  de¬ 
termine  its  future. 

“We  believe  it  is  a  good  idea,” 
Horton  said,  “and  we  hope  it 


will  work.  Our  objective  is  to 
supply  background  information, 
which  is  almost  totally  lacking 
at  present.” 

In  talking  about  the  service 
earlier  this  year,  Horton  stated 
he  had  in  mind  “a  ghetto  news 
service  .  .  .  that  would  keep  the 
news  media  informed.  The  city 
is  just  not  being  covered.” 

He  repeated  this  at  an  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  news  confer¬ 
ence,  adding  that  the  demise  of 
the  “district  reporter”  had  left 
the  news  media  without  con¬ 
tact  in  many  communities  where 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  now 
dominate.  Background  informa¬ 
tion  in  these  areas  is  a  critical 
need,  he  said. 

Help  to  close  gap 

Such  a  news  service  was  also 
suggested  by  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  committee  on  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Minority  Groups 
in  the  News  Media.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  stated: 

“In  New  York  City,  and  per¬ 
haps  several  other  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  state,  there  is  a 
historically  formidable  ‘infor¬ 
mation  gap’  which  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  at  least,  seems 
beyond  the  capacities  of  any  ex¬ 
isting  individual  media  organ¬ 
ization  to  bridge.  A  new-type 
service,  however,  well  might 
help  close  this  gap.  .  .  .” 

Horton  is  the  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  defunct  Re¬ 
porter  magazine.  He  took  the 
job  a  year  ago  as  director  of 
the  Urban  Reporting  Project  of 
the  New  School. 

Working  with  Earner,  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  CNS,  will  be  Donald  Al¬ 
len,  a  former  senior  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
Bernard  Eismann,  a  former 
CBS  and  ABC  reporter.  Allen 
is  deputy  director  of  the  Urban 
Reporting  Project,  and  Eismann 
is  in  charge  of  special  projects 
for  the  URP. 


Film  critic  quits 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Morrie  Ruvinsky  has  resigned 
as  movie  reviewer  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province.  He  has  just 
produced  and  directed  “The 
Plastic  Mile,”  but  it  was  banned 
by  the  censor  from  presentation 
at  Queen  Elizabeth  Theatre, 
Vancouver.  The  play  is  now  be¬ 
ing  presented  in  New  York  and 
at  the  Berlin  International  Film 
Festival. 


Frank  Kin9 


Frank  King  dies; 
artist  created 
^Gasoline  Alley’ 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 


Right  to  see 
wills  upheld 
in  Michigan 

Muskegon,  Midi. 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  right  of  new.^^- 
papers  to  inspect  wills  under 
control  of  a  probate  court. 

The  court  refused  to  review 
the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  which  had  supported  the 
Muskegon  Chronicle  in  a  suit 
seeking  to  compel  Muskegon 
County  Probate  Judge  Robert 
A.  Cavanaugh  to  permit  inspec¬ 
tion  by  its  reporter  of  the  will 
of  the  late  John  C.  Beukema,  a 
civic  leader. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  had 


Frank  King,  86,  the  artist  “P^eld  the  original  findings  in 
who  brought  three  generations  newspa^r,  as 

of  the  Wallet  family  to  millions  ^^nded  do^  by  Circuit  Judgi^ 
of  readers  of  his  cartoon  strip  Albert  J.  Engel. 


“Gasoline  Alley,”  died  here  June 
24  after  a  long  illness. 


In  September,  1967,  a  Chron¬ 
icle  reporter  was  barred  from 


King  was  a  pioneer  among  inspecting  the  Beukema  will  by 
cartoonists,  the  first  to  let  his  Judge  Cavanaugh.  He  contended 


characters  take  on  age.  He  cre¬ 
ated  “Gasoline  Alley”  a  half¬ 


only  persons  with  a  special  in¬ 
terest  could  inspect  wills,  and 


century  ago,  and  with  the  door-  he  th®  newspaper  had  no 
step  arrival  of  “Skeezix”  on  special  interest. 

Valentine’s  day,  1921,  he  began  Judge  Engel  ruled  in  favor 
a  poignant  story  of  the  lives  of  of  the  Chronicle.  The  Court  of 
a  whole  family.  Appeals  supported  his  finding 

He  moved  Skeezix  from  dia-  that  the  “plaintiff  newspaper 
pers  into  grade  school,  through  possesses  the  necessary  ‘special 
high  school,  into  World  War  II,  interest’  not  possessed  by  citi- 
marriage  with  Nina,  parent-  zens  generally,  and  permits  the 
hood,  and  through  the  postwar  newspaper  access  to  the  rec- 
conversion  period  into  the  busi-  ords,” 

ness  of  Wallet  &  Bobble.  The  Supreme  Court  said  that 

King  was  born  April  9,  1883,  Judge  Cavanaugh  “has  failed  to 
in  Cashton,  Wis.  He  got  an  persuade  the  court  that  he  has 
artist’s  job  on  the  Minneapolis  a  meritorious  basis  for  appeal. 
Times  when  he  was  18  years  or  that  the  decision  of  the  Court 

of  Appeals  is  erroneous.” 

.  Commenting  editorially,  the 

to  attend  art  school  and  work  Muskegon  Chronicle  pointed  out 
m  the  art  department  of  the  “Although  the  case 

Chwago  Examin^.  He  went  over  stemmed  from  the  judge’s  re- 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1909  ^  reporter  to 

and  “eased”  into  comics  and  car-  examine  the  will  of  the  W  John 


and  “eased”  into  comics  and  car-  examine  the  will  of  the  late  John 
toons.  j  .  ...  C.  Beukema,  one  of  Muskegon’s 

In  those  days,  the  automobile  workers;  the 

was  the  problem  child  of  the  to 

American  family  and  father  contents  of  the  will.  This 
spent  many  a  Sunday  morning  in^nnation  had  already  been 
down  at  the  garage  or  in  the  p^vided  by  attorneys  for  the 
motL  ^  Beukema  estate. 

"’“Gasoline  Alley”  made  its  was  the  right  of  a 

debut  in  the  Tribune  on  August  newspaper  to  oUain  informa- 
24,  1919  and  it  first  appeared 


in  the  New  York  News  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1919. 

In  1951,  King’s  assistant.  Bill 


record  which  it  believed  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public  at  large. 
“Wills  are  legal  document.'-. 


Perry,  began  drawing  “Gasoline  and  the  law  is  in  the  public. 
Alley”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-  not  the  private,  domain.  Th-i 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  transfer  of  property  is  not  an 
Richard  Moores,  who  had  been  absolute  right,  and  wills  may 
assisting  on  the  daily  strip,  took  t*®  contested  by  individuals  an  1 
over  fulltime  several  years  ago.  modified  by  the  courts.  To  witli- 
Syndicate  officers  said  they  hold  them  from  public  scrutiny 
would  continue  the  strip.  would  be  an  invitation  to  abuse.” 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Stated^  and  understated 


— .  evening  HERALD 

Cily  moves  to  new  quarters  after  6S  yean  in  olJ  Citv  Hall 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

Here  are  two  additional  bright  newspapers  that 
were  represented  at  a  recent  API  seminar  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

They  are  published  in  cities  almost  identical  in 
size  (in  the  33,000-34,000  population  bracket).  Their 
circulation  is  almost  identical.  The  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Herald  has  15,331  p.m.  The  Escondido 
(Calif.)  Times-Advocate  has  p.m.  and  Sunday  circu¬ 
lations  of  15,737. 

Evening  Herald  format  and  emphasis  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette.  It  achieves  its 
effect  through  understated  typography. 

The  biggest  head  in  the  page  is  36  point.  This 
head  face  doesn’t  show  up  often  these  days.  It’s 
Times  New  Roman.  So  is  the  body  type,  nine  on  a 
10-point  slug. 

Almost  everything  in  the  page  is  rectangular. 
Each  corner  contains  emphasis.  Pictures  are  big,  as 
befitting  offset,  and  are  tucked  away  in  hot  spots. 

«  *  * 

Warren  Koon,  Herald  managing  editor,  sent  the 
tearsheet.  He  explained  that  on  August  1  the  paper 
is  going  six-column  throughout,  with  display  adver¬ 
tising  being  sold  in  units  of  15  picas. 

The  present  page  is  shot  94  percent.  When  the 
change  is  made,  pages  will  be  shot  100  percent.  The 
Herald  uses  Photons. 

Times-Advocate  typography  is  considerably  more 
vigorous.  Maybe  that’s  because  of  Southern  Calif¬ 
ornia’s  go-go  personality. 

This  isn’t  to  say  it’s  flamboyant  Every  element 
in  the  page  is  a  rectangle,  horizontal  or  vertical. 
Notice  the  abundant  space  between  elements.  There’s 
a  pica  of  air  between  the  nameplate  and  the  cutoff. 

Many  papers  these  days  do  without  a  cutoff  be¬ 
neath  the  nameplate.  You  can  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  The  Times-Advocate  and  The  Evening  Herald. 
It  seems  that  a  cutoff  is  needed.  Without  one,  the 


DAILY  TIMES-ADVOCATE 


II  ithiiraieal 
until 


School  needs  outpace 
financial  capabilities 


nameplate  appears  to  bleed  into  the  elements  be¬ 
neath  it. 

Ronald  Kenney,  Times-Advocate  editor,  sent  the 
tearsheet.  He  said  the  paper  is  weighing  plans  to 
shift  to  a  six-column  format.  A  combination  of  the 
six-column  format  with  the  present  all-down  style 
on  heads  would  result  in  brilliant  typography. 

Thirty  newspapers  were  represented  at  the  API 
seminar.  Of  them,  18  used  the  standard  eight-column 
format.  Five  were  six  column,  four  were  Hit  column, 
two  were  nine  and  one  was  8H. 

A  significant  thing  is  that  nine  of  the  30  used  the 
all-down  style  of  headlihe  capitalization.  The  trend 
is  growing. 

Now  the  next  frontier  is  a  really  all-down  style — 
capitalizing  nothing,  not  even  proper  nouns. 

This  will  frighten  publishers  whose  bag  is  con¬ 
formity. 

Lloyd  Shearer,  writing  in  Parade,  said  this  about 
magazines: 

“In  the  1930’s  the  three  leading  weekly  magazines 
in  the  country  were  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Liberty  and  Collier’s.  Now  all  three  have  disappeared 
along  with  the  Literary  Digest,  Pictorial  Review, 
The  American,  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 
others. 

“Why  do  some  magazines  prosper  and  others 
perish?  Those  which  have  passed  away  were  invari¬ 
ably  edited  and  published  by  men  who  were  afraid 
of  change,  who  preferred  to  live  in  the  past,  who 
could  not  adapt,  who  took  small  cognizance  of  the 
shift  in  American  taste,  education,  youth,  culture, 
technology  and  sophistication. 

“A  good  editor,  the  late  Henry  R.  Luce,  founder 
of  Time-Life-Fortune,  used  to  say  ‘is  at  least  three 
years  ahead  of  his  audience.’  ’’ 

And  that  applies  to  newspapers,  too. 


DRESSED  TO  THE  NINES,  photographer  Tommy  Weber  obligingly 
holds  car  trunk  door  open  as  "Bird  Boy"  Angelo  Berrera  loads  gear 
into  the  trunk  of  their  1938  sedan.  The  two  crates  in  the  trunk 
contain  Weber's  carrier  pigeons,  which  had  temporarily  become 
"passenger  pigeons." 


'  Tommy  Weber 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


probably  through  his  skulking 
tipsters — that  there  was  a  GI 
I  named  Pvt.  Harry  Meyer  sta- 
i  tinned  at  the  Fort  Monmouth 
l'  Army  Communications  Center 
I  in  New  Jersey.  And  warm 
^  body  Meyer,  a  pigeon-handler, 
had  spent  so  much  time  with  the 
.  birds  that  he  was  strutting  and 
'  cooing.  “In  those  days,”  says 
Weber,  who  possesses  a  flypaper 
memory,  “you  could  buy  a  guy 
out  of  the  Army  for  what  the 
.Army  thought  he  was  worth. 

I  The  boss  gave  me  $6(10  to  buy 
Meyer  out.”  Weber  purchased 
Meyer,  “a  kid  from  Manhattan’s 
lower  east  side,”  for  $40.  Some¬ 
how  his  flypaper  memory  failed 
I  him  and  he  forgot  to  give  the 
journal  cashier  the  $.">60  change. 

MilpNlone 

And  so,  with  Meyer  and  20 
homing  pigeons  “aerial  photog- 
(  raphy  was  born.” 

I  Back  in  the  early  days  of 
photography — before  35mm  sub- 
•  miniatures  —  Weber  used  a 
bulky  Super  Ikonta  B  camera 
with  a  Zeiss  lens.  A  good 
camera  that  shot  good  pictures 
— but  the  film  was  too  big  to 
strap  onto  the  birds’  legs.  “So 
we  u.sed  a  trick  to  cut  the  film 
in  half  right  inside  the  chang¬ 
ing  bag,”  he  explains,  “and  load 
it  into  the  carrying  capsules 
attached  to  the  birds’  legs.  No 
one  could  figure  out  how  we  did 
it.”  (Weber  explained  to  us  how 
it  was  done  and  he’s  absolutely 
I  correct — no  one  can  figure  out — 

,  still — how  he  did  it.) 

Another  member  joined 
Weber’s  team,  Angelo  Berrera 
(“W’ho  shall  forever  be  known 
as  the  Journal’s  pigeon  boy,  no 
matter  how  old  he  gets.”)  and 
the  three  would  travel  on  im¬ 
portant  assignments  with  40  or 
i)0  pigeons.  “We  bred  our  own 
birds,”  says  Weber,  “and  ended- 
up  with  a  flock  of  thorough¬ 
breds.”  The  birds  usually  flew 
one  mission  a  day  “and  some  of 
them  weren’t  such  big  deals.” 

One  time  Weber,  his  pigeons 
and  crew,  were  on  assignment 
in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  “I  was  al¬ 
ways  well  dressed,”  remembers 
Weber,  who  owns  four  tuxedoes, 
“and  registered  at  the  Palatinite 
Hotel  as  Mister  Weber  of  the 
New  York  Journal.  Meyer  and 
Berrera  sneaked  the  birds  up 
the  back  stairs  and  let  them  all 
out  of  their  crates  once  they  got 
inside  our  room.  You  can’t  leave 
pigeons  in  their  crates  too  long, 
they  get  stiff,  so  we  always  let 
them  out  for  exercise.  The  hotel 
manager  came  up  to  the  room 
for  some  reason  or  another  and 
Bererra  opened  the  door  a  crack 

50 


when  he  knocked.  When  the 
manager  saw  50  pigeons,  who 
were  lined-up  around  the  wall 
molding  while  others  were  nest¬ 
ing  on  top  of  the  dresser  mirror, 
and  on  the  lamps,  atop  the 
curtains  and  all  over  the  place, 
he  had  a  fit  and  threatened  to 
call  the  police  and  have  us 
thrown  out.  Bererra,  who  knew 
about  my  gun,  told  him  he’d 
better  shut  up  or  else,  he  said, 
‘Mr.  Weber  will  shoot  you’.  The 
poor  guy  didn’t  know  what  to 
make  of  the  whole  thing  and 
went  back  downstairs  and  didn’t 
bother  us  any  more.” 

How  does  one  retrieve  50 
pigeons  who  have  claimed 
squatter’s  rights  in  a  hotel 
room?  “Meyer  used  to  get  the 
pigeons  back  in  their  crates  by 
walking  around  the  room  with 
his  arm  outstretched  cooing 
‘Meyer  look  at  the  coon’  at  them 
and  they’d  jump  onto  his  hand 
and  walk  right  down  his  arm. 
Then  he’d  put  them  back  in 
their  crates  without  any  trouble 
at  all.” 

Weber's  aquacade 

When  the  Connecticut  River 
overflowed  its  banks  in  1938  the 
Journal  scooped  everyone  by 
running  an  exclusive  daily  story 
— complete  with  pictures —  date- 
lined  Hartford.  Hartford  was 
inundated  and  completely  iso¬ 
lated  but  that  didnt  stop  Weber, 
his  camera,  and  his  pigeons 
from  tooling  around  the  town, 
which  had  ^come  a  lake,  in  a 
motorized  canoe.  “We  shot  some 
good  pictures,”  he  says,  “and  the 
only  ones  who  could  get  out  of 
that  place — with  the  possible 
exception  of  Hartford’s  ducks — 
were  those  damned  pigeons.” 

Now  that  the  Journal’s  de¬ 
pendable  birdseed -gobbling  air 
force  was  flying  on  schedule  the 
Hearst-owned  paper  was  scoop¬ 


ing  its  competition — and  the 
competition  didn’t  like  it.  “The 
others  copied  our  methods,”  says 
Weber,  “but  the  first  one  to  get 
established  somewhere  with  his 
birds  owns  the  place.  Pigeons 
circle  in  flocks  and  any  stray 
pigeons  will  fall  in  with  any 
flock  they  see.  We’d  get  our 
birds  into  town  early  and  start 
flying  them  at  daybreak,  and 
when  the  other  guys  would  let 
their  birds  go  our  flock  would 
capture  them.  We’d  return  the 
bird,  along  with  the  film,  either 
by  copytey  (who’d  take  a 
leisurly  ride  on  the  subway) ,  or 
by  motorcycle  messenger  who’d 
take  the  scenic  route.  Somehow 
we  always  returned  the  birds 
too  late  for  them  to  make  an 
edition  and  they  gave  up  the 
pigeon  idea.  I  guess  they  just 
got  tired  of  seeing  the  Journal 
motorcycle  parked  outside  their 
building  and  some  guy  with 
goggles  walking  around  the 
cityroom  with  their  pigeon 
under  his  arm.” 

But  not  all  newspapers  had 
their  ire  invoked  by  Weber  and 
his  pigeons.  “The  thing  had 
great  publicity  value,”  says  the 
.son  of  a  New  York  City  police¬ 
man,  “and  the  out  of  town 
papers  loved  it.  We’d  some¬ 
times  send  filmstrips  of  a  story 
along  with  the  film  and  the 
Journal  would  run  the  story 
with  the  dateline:  via  Journal 
('arrier  Pigeon.  When  the  out  of 
town  papers  would  run  our  stuff 
they’d  delight  at  the  dateline. 
The  publicity  was  worth  a  mil¬ 
lion  bucks.” 

No  pigeon-hearted  photogra¬ 
pher  he,  Weber  also  flew  on 
aerial  photography  missions  in 
the  Journal’s  seaplane.  “We  had 
a  pilot  named  Bill  Cleveland,” 
remembers  Weber,  “and  he  be¬ 
came  a  senior  ferry  pilot  during 
the  war.  Sometimes,  in  bad 


weather,  we’d  drop  our  film  »>n 
the  Journal’s  roof  instead  of 
landing  in  the  river.  We  fi 
ured  out  a  way  to  take  the  birds 
up  with  us  and  have  them  l.y 
the  film  from  the  plane  when  it 
got  too  foggy  to  drop  the  stuff. 
The  propwash  would  blow  them 
to  bits  so  we  rolled  them  up  in  i 
a  35-foot  gauze  bandage  and  ) 
held  onto  one  and  while  we 
dropped  it  out  the  window.  By 
the  time  the  bandage  unrolle  d 
the  pigeon  would  be  clear  of  the 
propwash  and  he’d  fly  free.”  .\ 
dizzying  innovation  indeed. 

Goes  to  sea 

Weber  and  his  feathered 
friends  eventually  found  them- 
.selves  all  at  sea— on  the  Ship 
News  beat.  “This  was  before  air 
travel,”  he  says,  “and  it  was  a 
big  thing  back  in  those  days. 
Anybody  who  was  anybody 
traveled  by  ship  when  they’d  go 
abroad  and  all  of  the  papers 
had  their  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters  meet  the  big  ocean 
liners  when  they  came  into  New 
York  harbor.  One  time  I  took  a 
picture  of  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker 
aboard  an  ocean  liner  out  in  the 
Narrows,  sent  it  off  by  pigeon, 
and  by  the  time  the  ship  docked 
a  half-hour  later  Walker’s  pic¬ 
ture  was  on  the  stands  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Journal.” 

The  beat  was  prestigious  and 
involved  protocol.  “Photogra¬ 
phers  weren’t  too  well  thought 
of  back  in  those  days,”  says 
Weber,  “and  were  the  last  ones 
to  go  up  the  companion  ladder 
when  we’d  board  the  ships  in 
the  harbor.  We  went  up  after 
the  pilot,  the  government  people 
and  the  reporters.”  (After 
Weber  was  assigned  the  beat 
the  pigeons  became  low  man  on 
the  totem  pole.) 

Weber  remembers  one  funny 
incident  in  1936  involving 
“Skipper”  Williams,  then  trans¬ 
portation  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  his  cherished 
cane.  “The  Skipper  was  terribly 
British,”  .says  Weber  of  the 
transplanted  English  newsman, 
“and  he  had  an  engraved  cane 
given  him  by  George  V.  It  was 
a  beautiful  thing  and  the  pride 
of  his  life,  he  carried  it  with 
him  always.  One  day  we  rode 
out  to  meet  the  Ill  de  France 
and  I  was  last,  as  always,  going 
up  the  ladder.  “Skipper  dropped 
the  pride  of  his  life  into  the 
water  and  let  out  an  anguished 
cry.  I  dove  in  and  got  it  and 
gave  it  back  to  him.  ‘Mr. 
Weber,’  he  said  gratefully,  ‘yeu 
are  the  most  gracious  gentlem.nn 
I  have  ever  met — even  though 
you  are  a  photographer’,” 

Four  years  and  120  bir<ls 
later  the  Journal’s  flambuoyant 
pigeon-era  ended.  “The  war 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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killed  it,”  says  Weber.  “There 
was  a  great  possibility  of  espio¬ 
nage  and  sabatogue.  The  birds 
could  carry  three  or  four 
ounces  of  contraband,  including 
narcotics,  or  diamonds  or  micro¬ 
film.  The  government  hinted 
around  that  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  discontinue  the  birds 
until  after  the  war.  We  got 
teriffic  scrutiny  and  all  had  top 
security  ratings.  But  the  paper 
ultimately  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  pigeons.”  And  so,  like 
Lucky  Strike  Green,  the  pigeons 
strutted  off  to  war — and  never 
returned.  During  their  absence 
wirephotos  were  perfected  and 
the  birds  found  themselves — like 
many  human  fellow  workers — 
replaced  by  machines. 

Unfounded  rumor 

“Meyer  took  the  birds  with 
him  when  he  left,”  says  Weber, 
“and  the  old  joke  was  that  we 
ate  them.  Meyer  now  owns  a 
delicatessen  in  New  York’s 
Catskill  mountains  and  Her¬ 
rera’s  working  for  the  Parks 
Department  in  Brooklyn.  God 
but  those  birds  had  beautiful 
blood  lines.” 

Although  now  in  his  60’s 
Weber,  who  looks  years  younger, 
keeps  a  schedule  hectic  enough 
to  lay  low  a  lesser  man — and  a 
n  jch  younger  one  too.  He  runs 
a  three  man  photo  studio  in  the 
shadow  of  Manhattan’s  east  side 
New  York  News  Building.  “I 
became  a  stringer  for  Time-Life 
back  in  1939,”  he  says.  “I  took 
a  picture  that  Hearst  sold  for 
$25,000 — but  I  only  got  $26  out 
of  it.  I  decided  a  long  time  ago 
that  the  big  money  was  in 
■stringing  and  in  free-lancing.” 
Weber  and  his  photographers 
devote  most  of  their  time  to 
business  photography,  “but,”  he 
says,  “we  won’t  turn  down  any 
shooting  assignments  that  come 
our  way.”  He’s  still  stringing 
for  Time-Life  and  owns  a 
Brownstone  building  he  con¬ 
verted  into  a  studio  a  few  years 
ago.  “Tommy  Weber’s  Studio” 
contains  over  $30,000  worth  of 
photography  equipment.  “We 
.started  our  own  business  in 
1947,”  he  says,  “and  find  that 
working  a  12-hour,  seven  day 
week  is  par  for  the  course.” 
Shirley,  his  wife  of  35  years 
rarely  sees  him  as  he  bunks  in 
his  Manhattan  studio  most 
nights.  He  tries  to  visit  his 
Long  Island  home  on  weekends 
—  schedule  permitting  —  but 
nmst  times  finds  he  can’t  make 
it.  “I  love  these  hours,”  says 
the  former  combat  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  was  awarded  a  para¬ 
trooper’s  badge  by  the  82nd 


Airborne  and  who  spent 
years  in  Europe,  most  of  it  re¬ 
porting  on  Patton’s  3rd  Army. 
“They’re  second  nature  to  me 
after  all  these  years.”  In  his 
rare  spare  hours  he  listens  to 
police  calls  over  a  special  short 
wave  radio  he  has  rigged-up  in 
his  office  -  studio  -  home  -  away- 
from-home.  “I  still  worry  about 
the  calls,”  he  .says.  “Old  habits 
are  hard  to  break.” 

The  cigar  smoking,  Scotch 
drinking  photographer  rides  a 
mechanical  horse  before  begin¬ 
ning  work  in  the  morning  to  stay 
in  trim — and  he’s  in  remark¬ 
able  shape.  He  has  three  grown 
sons,  the  oldest,  now  a  “bare¬ 
foot  Wall  Street  lawyer,”  was 
formerly  a  Green  Beret  officer 
in  Vietnam.  “He  jumped  a  lot 
over  there,”  says  Weber,  “but  I 
made  more  jumps  than  he  did 
when  I  was  overseas.” 

One  reason  for  his  devotion 
to  photojournalism  is  that  he 
loves  it.  “I  love  my  work,”  com¬ 
ments  Weber,  “if  I  didn’t  like 
it  so  much  I  wouldn’t  do  it.  Per¬ 
haps  photography’s  not  as  intel¬ 
lectually  satisfying  as  writing 
but  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
satisfaction  in  it.  The  camera  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mechan¬ 
ical  tool  that  reproduces  light 
on  silver  haloids  but  I  feel  that 
most  guys  who  use  it  would 
loved  to  have  been  watercolor¬ 
ists.” 

Tips  for  free-lancers 

The  old  pro  has  learned  much 
about  .photography  and  about 
freelancing.  “Free  lancers 
should  never  carry  a  photo 
bag,”  he  admonishes.  “We  use 
attache  cases  instead.  We  also 
have  expensive  calling  cards 
(omitting  ‘photographer’)  made 
up  and  always  wear  business 
suits.  This  way,  should  you 
want  to  get  into  a  hospital  to  see 
a  patient,  you  can  hint  around 
that  you’re  an  attorney. 
Dressed  up  you  can  pass  for 
one.  You’d  be  surprised  how 
many  doors  open  to  you  when 
you’re  dressed  sharply,”  He’s  a 
bug  about  clothes  and  feels  that 
“newspaper  men  should  dress 
like  gentlemen — even  though 
they  don’t  act  like  gentlemen.” 

Weber  and  his  photographers 
carry  three  Leicas  and  shoot 
tri-x  film  in  available  light. 
They  avoid  flash  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  except  for  studio  shots.  He 
also  carries  a  Hassalblad,  an 
aerial  camera  and  a  super-wide 
camera  in  his  car.  Occasionally 
he  finds  himself  up  in  the  air 
again,  shooting  aerial  shots  of 
industrial  plants.  “They  all  have 
beveled  roofs  and  the  best  shots 
to  take  of  them  are  90  degree 
aerial  shots.” 

He  feels  photojournalism  has 
been  upgraded  since  he  started 
taking  pictures  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  “There  are  more 


bright  young  kids  with  degrees 
coming  into  the  field,”’  he  says. 
“But  while  they’re  getting  many 
good  pictures  they  aren’t  get¬ 
ting  spectacular  ones.  The  old 
timers  would  do  anything  .short 
of  committing  murder  for  a 
picture.” 

To  Weber  a  good  picture — a 
reailff  good  picture — is  one 
that’s  good  enough  to  be  printed 
in  a  newspaper.  “I’d  rather  look 
at  a  picture  in  a  paper,”  he 
says,  “than  to  go  look  at  one 
hanging  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.” 

Flying  race  hor!.c 

Although  he’s  taken  countles.s 
photographs  Weber,  who  is  one 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporter’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  (“I  felt 
newspapermen  should  l)e  up¬ 
graded  and  be  given  some  rec¬ 
ognition.”),  doesn’t  have  any 
outstanding  favorites.  “The  one 
I  liked  best,”  he  says,  “was  a 
.series  of  pictures  I  did  of 
Native  Son  for  Ti»ie  magazine 
back  in  1963.  I  u.sed  a  spring- 
wound  35mm  Bell  &  Howell 
which  took  18  pictures  a  second. 
For  some  reason  or  other  14  of 
the  18  pictures  came  out  with 
all  the  hor.se’s  four  feet  off  the 
ground.  It  was  just  a  fluke  and 
the  series  made  Time’s  cover. 
Which  picture  was  toughest  to 
get?  Back  in  the  days  of  Hearst 
and  the  torpedoes  they  were  all 
tough.” 

It  comes  as  no  great  surprise 
that  Weber,  if  given  the  op¬ 
portunity,  “would  do  it  all  over 
again.”  And  he  feels  that  the 
best  photographers  in  the  world 
are  “those  newspapermen  who 
work  the  street  with  their 
cameras.”  And  although  he’s 
rubbed  shoulders  with  Generals, 
Kings,  Cardinals,  gangsters, 
murders,  and  perhaps  a  few 
saints.  Tommy  Weber  feels  that 
“the  most  interesting  guys  I’ve 
ever  met  are  newspaper  guys.” 
And  there  are  a  great  many 
newspaper  guys  who  feel  the 
same  way  about  Tommy  Weber. 
• 

Inglewood  publisher 
buys  trailer  paper 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Nearly  two  decades  have 
passed  since  Western  Mobile 
Home  Neu's  (originally  titled 
Pacific  Trailer  News)  was 
started  by  Bob  Terhune  and 
his  uncle  James  C.  Nixon  Jr. 

June  1,  marked  the  day  when 
the  publication  passed  into  new 
ownership.  Terhune  signed  over 
the  corporation  to  Edwin  Dean 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Inglewood 
Haily  News  and  Ed  Caffrey, 
former  manager  of  WMHN. 

The  sale,  which  included  the 
Northwestern  Mobile  News,  was 
handled  by  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
newspaper  broker  of  Anaheim. 


Tobacco  farmers’ 
ads  attack  move 
to  ban  cigarets 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

.^n  advertising  campaign  us¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads  and  bill- 
lioards  aimed  at  opposing  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  of  the  cigaret 
indu.stry  is  running  in  the 
Southeast. 

The  campaign,  sponsored  hy 
Tobacco  .Assex-iates  Inc.  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Raleigh  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C.,  opened  with  large 
color  ads  in  newspapers  in  .At¬ 
lanta,  Columbia,  Jack.sonville, 
Raleigh  and  Richmond.  The  bill¬ 
boards  are  on  main  traffic  ar¬ 
teries  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Virginia. 

The  first  of  the  newsi)aper 
ads  showed  a  tomato  lal>eled: 
“Caution:  Tomato  Eating  May 
Be  Hazardous  To  Your  Health,” 
with  copy  explaining  that  the 
tomato  was  thought  to  be 
poisonous  in  the  19th  Century. 
The  billlK>ards  .show  a  package 
of  cigarets  labeled:  “Anti- 
Smoking  Propaganda  May  Be 
Hazardous  To  Your  Economic 
Health.” 

Later  ads  will  attempt  to  show 
that  unverified  government  re¬ 
search  and  controls  could  cause 
other  farm  products  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  lx*  lalx>led 
“hazardous  to  health,”  if  the 
pre.sent  trend  continues. 

Tobacco  Associates  represents 
more  than  200,000  tobacco 
farmers  in  the  Southeast.  John 
D.  Palmer  of  Wilson,  N.  C,,  is 
president  of  the  group  and  Lacy 
Weeks  of  Raleigh  is  executive 
secretary. 

Palmer  said  that,  depending 
upon  public  reaction,  the  cam¬ 
paign  may  lx»  expanded  and 
broadened  in  its  geographic 
scope. 

The  campaign  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  Gochran,  Hanlen  & 
Stuart  Inc.,  an  advertising 
agency  of  GreenslK)ro,  N.  C. 

• 

Denise  McCluggage 
folds  ber  newspaper 

Warren,  Vt. 

A  monthly  newspaper  with  the 
simple  name  "The  Newsimper" 
and  serving  the  Mad  River  Val¬ 
ley  area  in  central  Vermont  has 
ended  publication  for  economic 
reasons. 

The  publication  was  owned  by 
Denise  McCluggage,  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  columnist, 
who  said  “I  can’t  support  the 
newspaper  and  myself,  too.” 

Founded  two  years  ago,  the 
newspaper  covert  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects  from  skiing  to 
politics. 
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I  Chinese  papers 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

(  - 

:  eliminated  the  need  for  stereo- 
1  typers.  The  press  looked  older 
'  than  anything  viewed  outside  a 
.  museum,  but  it  was  printing 
I  papers  as  clean  as  offset. 

J  “I  bet  the  Goss  people  don’t 
T  even  know  this  model  is  still  in 
I  use,”  said  Loh. 

We  tried  to  find  the  maker’s 
plate  to  discover  when  the  model 
I  was  made. 

I  “I  don’t  know  how  old  it  is,” 
J  said  Lee,  “but  it  gives  good  serv- 
-  ice.  We  never  have  any  trouble 
;  with  it.” 

Never  a  strike 

Lee  had  a  staff  of  four  editors 
and  two  reporters.  There  were 
>  22  people  in  the  mechanical  de- 
j  partments,  including  typesetters 
and  pressmen. 

“I’ve  never  had  a  strike,”  Lee 
said.  “I  have  no  union  here.” 

Wang  said  some  of  his  people 
at  Taipei  belonged  to  a  union, 
but  he  had  never  had  a  strike, 
j  The  United  Daily  News  is 
printed  on  a  Chinese-made  12- 
unit  rotary  press,  he  said.  But 
it  needs  a  larger  one.  He  has 
moved  the  newspaper  three 
times,  he  said,  and  needs  still 
larger  quarters. 

One  is  struck  by  the  thought 
that  the  Chinese  language  is  a 
marvelous  medium  for  getting 
things  said  in  print.  The  Chinese 
publishers,  we  were  told,  get 
20,000  words  on  a  page.  News¬ 
papers  on  Taiwan  run  to  19 
columns,  but  the  local  China 
Town  papers  have  only  eight 
columns. 

“On  Taiwan,  by  using  a 
smaller  typeface,”  Wang  said, 
“we  can  get  as  many  as  21  col¬ 
umns  to  a  page  for  classified 
ads.” 

“Even  then,”  he  added,  “we 
don’t  always  have  room  for  the 
advertising.  A  lot  of  classified 
and  even  some  display  is  cast 
aside,  in  the  overset.  Ours  is 
the  only  newspaper  industry  I 
know  of  where  we  are  contin¬ 
ually  printing  advertising  for 
the  overset.” 

In  moilemizing  his  plant  and 
keeping  up  with  developments 
in  the  printing  industry,  Wang 
said,  “we  have  never  fired  a 
man.  What  we  do  is  take  the  old 
men  and  teach  them  how  to  use 
the  new  machinery.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  saved  us  from  labor 
trouble.  We  feel  our  men  are 
loyal  to  the  paper  and  we  try  to 
make  it  so  we  can  use  them  and 
still  have  their  loyalty  and  help.” 

Wang,  looking  at  Lee’s  old 
press  with  the  bright,  crisp, 
clean  newspapers  coming  off  the 
folder,  smil^.  All  the  way 
around  the  world,  he  said,  he  had 
found  Chinese  printing  news¬ 


papers  on  all  sorts  of  machinery. 

“Almost  anywhere  you  go,”  he 
said,  “you’ll  find  a  Chinese  res¬ 
taurant.  And  you  are  likely  to 
find  a  Chinese  newspaper.  The 
Chinese  love  to  read  about  the 
news  from  China  and  things 
they  know.  It  makes  you  feel 
good  to  get  around  and  find  so 
many  Chinese-language  news¬ 
papers.” 

Loh,  who  arranged  for  the 
dinner  and  the  tour  of  Lee’s 
newspaper,  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  joumali.sm  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  Information 
Service. 

Before  Mao  and  his  group 
took  over  in  China,  Loh  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Ta  Rung 
Pao  of  Nanking,  and  later,  on 
Taiwan,  was  city  editor  of  the 
English-language  newspaper, 
the  China  News,  and  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Taipei  Daily 
News.  In  1955  he  attended  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

“I  know  more  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  than  anything 
else,”  Loh  said.  “That  was  my 
first  love.  In  fact.  I’m  still  faith¬ 
ful  to  it.” 


Deaths 

Lawrence  A.  Mailhes,  8.3, 
general  manager  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Thnes  from  1931  to 
1963,  when  he  retired;  recently. 

*  *  * 

FR^;D  0.  Seibel,  82,  retired 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch;  originally  at  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press; 
June  19. 

•  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Moore,  49,  a 
news  writer  for  radio  station 
KSD  in  St.  Louis  and  a  former 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  News¬ 
paper  Guild;  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Suzanne  M.  Cronk,  33,  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  reader  at  the 
Washington  (I).  C.)  Post  for 
eight  years  until  last  February; 
May  9. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  H.  Bli.ss,  69,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  president  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette  Printing 
Co.;  June  17. 

*  *  * 

J.  Cowell  Davis,  63,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  part  owner  of  the 
Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
prior  to  19.54;  June  16. 

*  *  « 

Roy  J.  Gibbons,  71,  former 
science  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  June  21. 

*  *  * 

Adamantio  T.  Polyzoides, 
83,  retired  foreign  correspondent 
and  chief  editor  of  Atlantis, 
Greek  daily  in  U.S.,  from  1916 
to  19.32;  June  23. 


Paul  E.  Neville 


Deaths 


Frank  H.  Rice,  57,  staff 
member  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
bureau  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional;  June  16. 

e  *  * 

Perley  j.  Hill  Sr.,  71,  former 
AP  staffer  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  retired  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control 
Board;  June  5. 

*  e  * 

E.  M.  POOLEY,  retired  (1963) 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post;  June  4. 

e  *  * 

John  Septimus  Sears,  94, 
(retired)  artist  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News;  June  6. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  H.  Lovelace,  71, 
former  publisher  of  the  Engle¬ 
wood  (Colo.)  Herald-Enterprise 
for  31  years  and  former  state 
legislator;  June  7. 

*  *  « 

Edwin  M.  Kent,  62,  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  June  11. 

*  * 

Frank  Kettlewell,  79,  chief, 
art  department  and  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune  for  52  years;  June  11. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  Robf:t  Baker,  Jr.,  48, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
corporate  development  at  Time 
Inc.;  June  11. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Wynne,  62,  news 
editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
Express;  June  14. 

«  *  * 

C.  Rodney  Lehigh,  63,  copy 
editor  and  maritime  reporter 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
in  a  44-year  career;  June  9. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  F.  Price,  75,  retired 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic;  recently. 

*  * 

Loftin  Sandidge,  52,  makeup 
editor,  Chicago  Today;  recently. 


Paul  E.  Neville, 
editor  of  Buffalo 
News,  dies  at  50 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Paul  E.  Neville,  50,  executive 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  died  Sunday  (June  22)  in 
Buffalo  General  Hospital. 

He  was  stricken  at  his  de.'-k 
shortly  after  noon  Friday. 
Doctors  attributed  death  to  a 
stroke. 

His  collapse  came  only  two 
days  after  he  had  successfully 
led  the  fight  to  bring  a  domed 
stadium  to  Buffalo. 

An  avid  football  fan  and 
sportsman,  many  gave  him  sole 
credit  for  persuading  Ralph  C. 
Wilson  to  bring  his  football  team 
in  the  then  fledgling  American 
Football  League  to  Buffalo. 

Neville  came  to  Buffalo  in 
June  1957,  as  assistant  to  the 
editor,  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer. 

On  April  1,  1966,  when  Kirch¬ 
hofer  retired,  Neville  was 
named  executive  editor.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1966,  he  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  News. 

Paul  Edwin  Neville  began  his 
newspaper  career  during  high 
school  as  a  correspondent  for 
the  weekly  in  Ware,  Mass.,  his 
birthplace,  and  dailies  in 
Worcester  and  Springfleld, 
Mass. 

He  entered  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  fall  of  1938, 
working  during  his  four  years 
in  college  in  the  Publicity  De¬ 
partment. 

During  his  freshman  year  he 
also  became  the  campus  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  So7Uh  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  In  1940  and 
until  his  graduation  in  1942,  he 
also  worked  full  time  as  night 
police  reporter  for  the  Tribune. 
Neville  graduated  cum  laude 
with  a  degree  in  political  science. 

He  entered  the  Army  Air 
Force  in  1942  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Air  Base 
as  editor  of  its  weekly  tabloid. 
During  this  time  he  worked 
nights  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

He  was  assigned  later  to  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  in  Europe  in 
public  relations  where,  as  he 
put  it,  he  “shepherded  junketing 
correspondents.” 

Discharged,  he  returned  to  the 
Tribune  as  a  reporter. 

Neville  was  named  sports  e<li- 
tor  of  the  Tribune  in  1949  and 
managing  editor  in  1953. 

He  had  served  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  as  president  in  1966. 

Elected  a  director  of  tl.e 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  last  April,  he  served  .is 
program  chairman  of  its  1968 
convention  in  Washington. 
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‘^Buck’  Johnson  dies; 
Whitlock's  chairman 

Chicago 

Buxton  L.  (Buck)  Johnson, 
(!2,  board  chairman  of  Whit¬ 
lock  and  Company,  circulation 
consultant,  died  June  18  of  a 
heart  attack  in  his  home. 

Johnson,  who  joined  Whitlock 
.‘to  years  ago  as  a  salesman,  had 
])lanned  to  retire  this  year. 

Before  going  with  Whitlock, 
Johnson  had  worked  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  where  he  was  assistant 
to  Charles  W.  Staab.  He  was  a 
native  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
a  graduate  of  Auburn  College. 
• 

Sengstacke  heads 
publishers'  group 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

John  Sengstacke,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Defender,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  convention 
here  this  week. 

Other  officers  of  the  group, 
which  is  composed  of  executives 
of  Negro  newspapers,  are: 
Vicepresident,  Garth  Reeves, 
Miami  Times;  secretary,  Vernon 
Mitchell,  Cohcmbws  (Ga.)  News; 
and  treasurer,  Howard  Murphy, 
Afro  -  American  Newspapers, 
Baltimore. 


Executives  appointed 
on  Hearst  newspapers 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  Capi¬ 
tal  Newspapers  in  the  Hearst 
Corp.,  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Robert  J.  Danzig  as 
general  manager  of  the  Union- 
Star.  He  formerly  was  assistant 
business  manager  of  Capital 
Newspapers  and  administrative 
assistant  to  John  J.  Leary,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union,  a  publication  of  Capital 
Newspapers. 

Francis  R.  Hollendonner,  who 
has  been  principal  editor  of  the 
Union-Star,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

In  a  series  of  promotions  on 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  also 
published  by  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Robert  K.  Illing¬ 
worth,  executive  news  editor,  as 
managing  editor. 

E.  Leighton  O’Brien,  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  four  years,  was 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
administrative  editor,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Johnson,  news  editor 
for  the  last  two  years,  becomes 
executive  news  editor.  John  B. 
Schoolfield,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  is  promoted  to  city  editor. 

Ralph  Martin,  executive 
sports  editor,  announced  the 
promotion  of  Eugene  A.  Levy, 
a  member  of  the  sports  staff 
since  1967,  to  sports  editor. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— (Consultants 


PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  Verdui^,  Suite  1 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91601.  (213)  846-2021 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kana.  67664. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  srou  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hifchest  quality  daily  and  weakly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proiierty, 
you  should  call  (AO  818)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AO  813)  783-1100  nighU;  or 
write  Box  8864,  Clearwater  BMch, 
Florida  88616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMiafT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411. 

Arisona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  A  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Aria.— 86201  (AG  602)  964-1090 


MEL  HODELL  Aris.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-1090 

191  N.  ^clid  Ave.,  Hazen  Co.  - — - 

Upland,  Calif.  91786  714-982-1696  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 

JiT!  PAYMENT  i?;SS^^ir„rp.S!'Vx  49S.'' eJSt 

emall^’lnd  •abill^'To;;'^^*  ThU  d«n.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-8367. 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ,,  .  _ 


selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENfTY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth,  Kal. 
amaz(H>,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SMALL  DAILY,  Zone  3,  long  es¬ 
tablished.  Great  undeveloped  field.  Sub¬ 
stantial  cash;  balance  ten  years.  Box 
1043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  WEEKLY,  only  paper  in 
county,  has  earneci  man-wife  team 
$19,000.  Only  $12,500  down  buys  build¬ 
ing,  too.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneyu  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

WEEKLY  BUYS  —  Texas:  gross 
$260M.  $41M  down.  Louisiana:  gross 
$190M.  $61M  down:  gross  $60M, 

$12.6M  down:  gross  $30M.  $6.6M  down. 
Write:  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  216  Curtis, 
Jennings,  La.  Ph:  (318)  824-0476. 

WISCONSIN  unopposed  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop  with  $94M  gross, 
6000  subscriptions,  solid  brick  build¬ 
ing,  good  i>otential;  attractively  priced. 
LIBBY  AGENCrV,  2716  Nicollet  Ave.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — 66408. 

TWO  EXCLUSIVE.  PROFITABLE, 
well-managed  South  Central  California 
weekly  newspapers  and  free  weekly. 
Grossing  $126,000.  Show  cash  resources 
to  qualify  for  answer.  Box  995,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

$10,000  DOWN  buys  exclusive  Cali¬ 
fornia  weekly  grossing  $92,000  and 
earning  man/wife  team  $22,000.  Never 
before  such  terms.  Price  $86,000.  Hurry 
and  buy  I  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.— 92806. 

NEW  WEEKLY,  Central  Area  1.  An¬ 
ticipated  gross  $70,000;  will  sell  at 
sacrifice  because  of  health.  Terms.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Box  1038,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WISCONSIN  ABC  WEEKLY,  a 
money-maker;  owner  retiring.  In 

family  71  years.  Bbccellent  agricultural, 
tourist,  industry  area.  Stable  economy. 
$26,000  swings — balance  easy  monthly 
iwyments.  Box  1029,  Editor  A  Pul^ 
lisher. 

SUCCESSFUX.  WEEKLIES 

Georgia  .  $  70,000 

Canada  .  $  325,000 

California  .  $1,000,000 

New  York  .  $  100,000 

Central  Midwest  Daily  ....  $  276,000 

Maine  .  $  146,000 

Utah  .  $  67.600 

State  cash  first  letter :  29% 
cash  down  buys  any  of  these 
Others — tell  us  what,  where,  site 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton.  Kans. — 676.'i4 

EXCLUSIVE  10-12  PAGE  county  of¬ 
ficial  newspaper,  over  $45,000  gross, 
2,460  paid  subscriptions.  Good  equip-  ' 
ment.  Town  of  2,000.  By  owner.  Pro¬ 
moter,  Stanley,  N.  D. — 58784. 

ESTES  PARK.  COLORADO— Offset 
metro  weekly.  $40-$60M  gross  estimate: 
plenty  of  imtential.  Over  3,000  circula¬ 
tion.  All-new  equipment.  Good  lease. 
$26,000  plus  lease  on  some  equipment. 
The  Mountain  Gazette.  P.O.  Box  1229, 
Estes  Park,  Colo. — 80715. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
in  scenic  California.  Sound,  profitable, 
well-equippe<i.  In  the  heart  of  vaca- 
tionland.  yet  well-balanced  economy. 
Fine  climate  -beautiful  location.  Only 
$15,000  down.  J,  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.- 92806. 

GOT  BUG?  Absentee  Midwest  small 
weekly  owner  seeks  full  partner.  Small 
Investment.  Exciting,  profitable,  grow¬ 
ing.  Right  for  man/wife  team  nr  man 
knowing  hard  work  brings  success. 
Write  Box  1054,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  COMPANY 
643  W,  Roosevelt  Rd..  Wheaton,  III. 

REGIONAL  COUNTY-SEAT  DAILY 
Isolated,  growing  college  city;  good 
plant;  6,000  circulation;  permissive 
terms  to  qualified  buyer,  ^nd  proof  of 
financial  ability.  J.  A,  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  California 
growth  area.  Can  be  built  to  a  far 
more  profitable  paper.  Only  $17,000 
down.  A.  J.  Snyder,  NewspaiJer  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

WlStTKllN  M.\S.«I.\CHt:9ETTS  WEEKLY 
Ideal  for  husband-wife  team.  No  print¬ 
ing-wife  plant.  Goo«l  potential.  Attrac¬ 
tively  priced  I  Box  1136,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY. 
Coastal  locale — ideal  for  vigorous  pub¬ 
lisher.  Only  $20,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiwr  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. ^ — 92806. 

PUBLISHER-MANAGER  wanted  as 
partner  in  metro  weekly  gnwslng  over 
$250M.  Must  have  $25M  minimum  to 
invest  and  extensive  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Present  publisher  moving  to 
larger  newspaiier  interests.  Do  not  r^ 
ply  unless  you  have  BOTH  money  and 
ex|)erience.  Person  selected  must  as¬ 
sume  full  management;  eventual 
ownership  possible.  Midwest  growth 
area,  comi>etitive.  but  profitable.  Write: 
Publisher,  414  Jefferson  St.,  Topeka, 
Kans. — 66607. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very  rapid 
growth  area.  Best  climate ;  best  locale. 
$50,000  down.  Will  apiwal  only  to  man 
who  deserves  the  best.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Bkr,,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

THREE  YOUNG  NEW.SMEN  interested 
in  acquiring  small  daily,  preferably 
Northeast.  Box  1091,  Fklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  NEWSPAPER 
in  San  Francisco.  Proven  market.  High 
earning  potential  for  man/wife  or 
partners.  Advertising  on  the  books. 
Other  interests  dictate  immediate  sale. 
$10,000  cash  require<l.  Reply  Box  1061, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Resort  and  Travel 

TRAVEL  SOUTH  AMERICA  Oct.  9-31. 
Write  first-hand  stories  base<l  on  Ejn- 
hassy  briefings,  government  interviews. 
Details;  Contact  Midwest  News  Study 
Mission,  12700  Lake  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
(Vhio— 44107. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

OUR  REPORTERS-PHOTOGRAPHERS 
are  part  of  the  action — Berkeley,  Harv¬ 
ard,  Cuba,  Vietnam ;  black,  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  youth.  Liberated  government  docu¬ 
ments,  ex-po-se  of  corporations.  30,000 
words  of  news  copy  weekly,  photos, 
cartoons.  Over  300  publications  sub¬ 
scribe.  Free  sample.  LIBERATION 
NEWS  SERVICE,  160  Claremont  Avs., 
New  York.  N.Y.— 10027. 

THE  MADZIWILL  PAPERS  make 
everything  else  seem  outdated.  Lively 
new  syndicate  includes  6  cola — love- 
slant,  teen-slant,  politics-left,  wild 
humor,  fortune-teller.  Write  Madzi- 
will,  940  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.— 33139. 

AGRI-BUSINESS.  FINANCE.  farm 
feature  stories;  aiso  column.  Sophisti¬ 
cated  ;  authentic.  Samples.  Box  1046, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
M  OV I NG— REP  A I  RING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y,  11281 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Prets  Engineers 


PRESS  ERECTION  UNUMITED 
Are  you  buying  a  new  or  used  press? 
I  can  move  it  for  you  and  train  your 
personnel  to  run  it.  I  have  13  years* 
experience  as  an  erecting  machinist  in 
Web  offset  and  letterpress,  excluding 
double  width.  I  have  twinned  and 
modified  offset  and  letterpress.  Ken¬ 
neth  Langley,  6217  Lamar,  Mission, 
Kans.— 66202.  (AC  913)  432-8276. 


Press-Time  Available 

We  print 

TABLOID  NEWSPAPERS 
Church  Press.  West  Haven,  Conn. 
(203)  9.34-0841 

WEB-OFF'S t,‘l  press-time  available.  Up 
to  16  pg.  broadsheet  or  32-page  tab 
collect.  Inserter  available  for  larger 
page  rapacity.  Color  available,  as  is 
colored  papers.  (AC  218)  751-3740.  Ask 
for  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Reeves. 
Bemidji,  Minnesota. 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIE.S 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODEI^S 

Li  not  vpes —  Intert  ypes — 'Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENT ATTVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITER.S— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


CLASSIFIED 

AdvertUinfi  Rates 

’‘SITUATIONS  WANTtD" 
(Payable  wUft  ardarl 

weeltt  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  Ktur 

weeiii  Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Issue 

weeltf  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

weet  SI  30  per  line. 

Csimt  Are  srerape  wertfs  per  lint 
3  lines  mlninnisi 
(No  skbrevlatknit) 

AM  50c  for  bo«  senice 
An  mail  service  on  box  nunibort  olso 
avariable  al  Sl.OO  extra. 


Hesitant  about  ansairiai 
a  blind  ‘htlp  wantMl’  ad? 
Respondcats  desirinf  to  avoid  stnd- 
in|  a  resuait  to  specific  newspapers 
or  artaniatlans  can  still  do  so  by 
placina  uaic  hi  an  tnvolopt  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classilled  Oepartarent” 
alorii  with  a  note  llsthri  tba  coai- 
panies  you  da  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  scraon  the 
matter  far  you. 


*'AU  OTHtI  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

d  weebs  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weebt  . S1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-wtebs  .  S1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-weeb  S1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  al  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decarationt.  chanpes  your  dassl- 
bed  ad  to  display.  The  rale  lor  display- 
classHked  Is  S3.15  per  agate  lino— $44.10 
per  coluom  inch  minimum  spate. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  Tlbdt 
Tooedoy.  4:30  PM 

Box  numben,  which  are  aiailtd  each  day 
as  they  ara  rtcarvod.  are  valid  lor  1-yaar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

BSB  TMrd  Awa..  N.  T„  H.  T.  10B2I 
(AC  2111  PiM  2-mB 


MACHINERY  &  .Sl'PPLIES 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE— COMPOSING  ROOM 
Simplex  motor  driven  belt  dryer  for 
photo  paper,  $250;  Photon  713  lenaea, 
7  pt.  to  14  pt.,  $225  each  (guaranteed); 
near-new  Fisher  processor  Model  A 
(12"),  $2,750;  17x22  Copease  exposing 
unit  and  developing  unit,  both  for 
$150;  Autotypist,  with  "ITS  coding 
(ideal  for  computer  typesetting),  $1,- 
750 :  Photon  713  Matrix  Drum,  $976  ; 
100  rolls  8"  X  100-ft.  Kodak  Spec.  281 
phototypesetting  paper,  $7.66  jser  roll; 
Photon  713  type  strips  (Univers  light 
and  bold  with  italic;  Univers  Med. 
Cond.  and  Bold  Cond.  with  italic;  News 
Gothic  Cond.  with  Bold  and  Univers 
Med.  with  Bold ;  Baskerville  with 
italic  and  Caps  and  Small  Caps;  High¬ 
land  and  Highland  Bold  with  italic ; 
Lydian  with  italic ;  Photura  Demibold, 
Photura  Book  itZ  and  Techno  Med. 
with  italic;  Garamond  and  Garamond 
Bold  with  italic;  Univers  Bold  Wide, 
Clentury  School  Book  with  italic  and 
hold;  Gothic  Med.  Cond..  News  Gothic 
Cond.,  Modern  with  italic;  Bodoni 
Merlium  and  Bold  with  italic),  $175 
each.  Write  Northwest  PhotoType.  4308 
Jones  Ave.  N.  E.,  Renton,  Washing¬ 
ton  98055. 

GET  THE  LEAD  OUT!  Use  jm.  Dur- 
alumin  Base  and  get  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Me<lina,  Ohio. 

LINASEC  II 

For  Sale:  Available  imme<liately !  In 
excellent  condition.  Spare  parts  kit; 
six  Digitronics  Readers;  six  BRPE 
punches.  6-station  Input  Selector:  6- 
station  Output  Director.  Plus  other 
extras. 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  CO. 

715  Locust  St..  Des  Moines  la. — 50304 
Tel:  515  28f-8081.  8085  or  8441 

VARITYPER:  2  model  720*s,  .Sjifs 
7200084  and  7200.544,  perfect  condition. 
Changing  systems.  Good  selection  of 
fonts.  Terms  available.  Box  1083,  Ed- 


JU.STOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN'  Business  Products. 
Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.— 080-34.  (AC  609) 
428-3223. 

(T)  VARITYPER.  haixlly  used  :  no 
fonts;  model  610.  Sit  480  -$.300.  Write 
nr  call:  Graphic  Arts  RuViber  Co..  Inc., 
109  W.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. — 
46202. 

MATTING  8.5-100  LINE  halftones?  You 
ran  with  jm. Duralumin  Rase.  Ask  Jack 
Mr>ore.  Rte  I.  Medina.  Ohio— 44256. 

PHOTO-TYPOSITOR.  model  K.  hanl- 
ly  used-$1.200.  (AC  205)  26.5-8535.  or 
Drawer  630,  Montgomery.  Ala. — 36101. 


Engraving  Equipment 

KLIMSCH  AUTOVERTICAL  "OO” 
camera  system  complete  with  dark¬ 
room  sink — roll  film  dispenser — and 
Dot  Etch  Table.  Like  new.  Asking 
$15,000.  David  Wade.  Florida  Times- 
Union,  I  Riverside  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 
Fla.— 32201.  (AC  904)  791-4462. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  | 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l.  Publish-  ' 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCX)!.  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  lOOIO.  j 

70-LBS  OFFSET  PAPER,  odd  ioT  | 
White  Vellum  Husky.  17  rolle— all  82" 
width.  Best  offer  takes.  Call  (212) 
661-8383,  Publications  Department. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 
up  for  newspaper  bookkeepins'.  Will 
handle  payroll,  display  advertising 
sales  and  classified  contract  vlvertis- 
ing  sales.  Will  automatical'.y  compute 
sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  nenrs- 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  vHthin  a 
group  of  newspapers.  Machine  can  also 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  available. 
Burroughs  E2100  accounting  machine 
with  100  totalisers.  Available  noiwl 
Economist  Newspapers,  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem.  Chicago.  (AC  312)  586-8800,  ext.  2. 


MACHINERY  &  SL'PPLIES  I  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Miscellaneous  Machinery  Presses  &  Machinery 


SHiailDAN  HEAVY-DUTY  TYER  — 
22"  model  30  ties  per  minute,  maximum 
size  22"  X  18"  or  21"  X  19"— S#22064: 
go(^  condition.  Price  $976.  Clall  or 
write;  Ron  Linden,  Assistant  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr.,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  11601 
Columbia  Pike,  Silver  Spring.  Md. — 
20910.  Ph:  (301)  622-2900. 

VARTTYPER  820  HEADLINER.  8 
fonts — $900:  AM  Waxer,  12"  roller — 
$200;  Elliott  Addressorette — $150:  IBM 
Selectric  Composer,  13  fonts — $4,000 
cash  or  $500  down  and  take  over  pay¬ 
ments  of  $99.82  monthly.  Ksndallville 
Typesetting,  108  S.  Morton,  Kendall- 
ville.  Ind.— 46765. 

1953  46'  ROLLER  PALLET  power 
conveyor.  W.  Marcil,  Forum,  Fargo, 
N.D.— 68102. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-.3666 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21 inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  OH 
Conveyors:  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Now! 

Priced:  Most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 
FOR  $4,850 

Must  move  it  from  our  building  by  end 
of  August.  Great  buy  for  letterpress 
publisher  needing  more  capacity.  Press 
in  excellent  condition.  Roll  hoist, 
vacuum  casting  box,  plate  finishing 
machine,  tubular  router,  Kemp  4,00(> 
lb.  capacity  gas  immersion  metal  pot. 
and  32  standard  steel  chases  included. 
C.  R.  Appleby,  Times-Advocate,  P.O. 
Box  1477,  Escondido,  Ca.  92026.  Phone 
714/746-6611. 

8  Units 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
New  In  1963 

Double  Folder.  Balloon  Former,  Two 
CTolor  Cylinders,  Six  Reverses,  Reels, 
Pasters,  Unityi>e  Drive — 52,500/hr, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

6  UNIT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  I  (1966)  with 
color  cylinder  and  reverse,  five  units 
Duplex  (1938),  4  pages  vHde,  double 
2/1  folder.  23  9/16"  cutoff,  60*  width 
rolls,  compression  lockup,  standard 
plates,  roll  stands  in  baMment,  hand 
pasters.  .30.000  per  hr.  2  AC  100  HP 
drive  motfirs  with  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols.  10  Capco  portable  fountains.  C/H 
conveyor.  7  ton  Kemp  Pot,  standard 
(lony  autoplate.  Available  about  Aug. 
I.  1969.  Make  offer,  where  is  and  as  is. 
Contact  Ed  Putney  or  Jim  Erickson. 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  Phone 
(AC  414)  4.35-4411. 

8  UNIT  GOSS— 221)4" 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  Two  Double 
Folders,  Substructure,  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions  ^mplete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonably 
priced.  Will  divide. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Price  June  28  — 
$7,000.  Rexiucing  price  $500  every  day 
until  sold.  Available  immediately. 
V'abash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

(CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes 
available  80-page  standard  and  64- 
page  standard  letterpresses;  all  ad¬ 
jacent  equipment  also  for  sale  to 
moved  or  as  complete  shop;  also  mis¬ 
cellaneous  offset  equipment.  (Contact 
Bill  Miller,  Herald  Publications.  Town 
Hall  Sq..  Nutley,  N.J.— 07110.  Ph: 
(201)  667-2100. 


4-UNIT  (X>LOR  KING  PRESS  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  with  30  HP  dri  e 
and  60"  roll  stands.  Selling  to  avoid 
relocating  in  new  building.  Will  aril 
complete  or  by  units.  Daily  Messenger. 
Union  (City,  Tenn.— 88261. 

HOE  (XILORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units— one  color  cyl. — tensionplafe 
lockup— heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
tyi>e  drive— reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

HOE,  semi-cylindrical  press,  6  units, 
4-pIate  wide.  Underfed  Roll  Stands. 
Double  Folder,  built  1927,  Available 
immediately.  You  take  it  out  and  it's 
yours.  Contact  W.  Lucey,  Jr..  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  (617)  686- 
4171. 

LETTERPRESS.  MIEHLE  29.  4  flat- 
hexls  and  1  horizontal;  all  working  con¬ 
dition.  Plant  convert^  to  offset.  The 
Hollywood  Reporter,  6716  Sunset  Blvd.. 
Hollywood.  Calif.  —  90028.  (AC  213) 
464-7411. 

PRESS  PARTS 

OR  THE  WHOLE  PRESS 

What  do  you  need?  Gears,  cylinders, 
color  hump  or  color  units?  Or  would 
you  like  the  whole  6-unit  double  width 
press? 

Available  now  I  Hoe  straight  pattern 
press  #1976.  Vintage  1920’s.  22%  cut¬ 
off.  Four  straight  pattern  units,  1  full 
super  imposed  unit,  1  color  cylinder 
and  1  reverse,  double  folders  with  skip 
slitter.  Two  units  have  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
others  have  fountains  and  ductors. 
Three  Capco  portable  fountains.  (}om- 
preasion  lock-up  with  single  screw 
Hassell  backs.  iSro  100  HP  DC  motors 
and  controls.  Press  is  end  fed  from  roll 
stands. 

Take  all  or  any  parts,  units,  cylinders, 
gears,  compensators,  etc.  Any  offer 
considered.  Southtown  Economist,  6959 
S.  Harlem,  Chicago.  (AC  312)  586-8800, 
ext  2. 

FOR  SALE:  HOE  PRESS.  64  pages. 
Available  Nov.,  Dec.  this  year.  Actual¬ 
ly  run  only  12  years.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Perfect  for  new  Letterflex 
plates.  New  controls.  Can  be  seen  in 
oi)eration.  Write:  George  W.  Bauer. 
Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. — 33578. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  6  untis. 
2  color  humps,  installed  1957.  Wootl 
Pony,  2  mat  formers,  plate  router.  All 
perfect.  Available  July  1,  1969.  V/ill 
sell  as  whole,  or  break  up.  'Tri-Cities 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  219  W.  Tennessee 
St.,  Florence,  Ala. — 35630. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

PREMIER  STA-HI  Rotary  .Shaver, 
extra  head  and  exhauster.  7.6  h.p.. 
660  V.— $1800.  HAMMOND  Router 

Planer,  model  RPM12,  series  1181  — 
$360.  Sherbrooke  Record,  Sherbrooke. 
Quebec,  Canada.  816-569-3636. 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
28-A" — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLA’TES 
21%  —  22%  —  28A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 

MODEL  C.4  INTERTYPBS  with  sa'vs 
and  quadders.  Late  models  only.  Sti.tc 
price.  Box  998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MASTER  DM.36  or  32  Powder),  si 
Etcher.  Kearney  Daily  Hub.  Kearn.y, 
Nebr.— 68867. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  28.  1969 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


UNIVERSITY,  10,000  enrollment  in 
Middle  Atlantic  state,  wants,  Journal¬ 
ism  teacher  Sept,  1  to  join  Journalism 
faculty  of  seven.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  Master’s  plus  to  terminal  de¬ 
cree.  Salary  and  rank  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Write  Box  1034, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  OPENING  IN  SEPTEMBER 
for  an  Assistant  Professor  in  Journal¬ 
ism  to  teach  basis  courses  three  per¬ 
son  ASJSA  department.  Should  have 
Master’s  desree  in  Journalism  and  pre- 
ferabie  an  additional  year  of  advance 
study  -t-  three  years  of  teaching.  Per¬ 
son  chosen  will  probably  be  asked  to 
teach  in  summer  school  with  addi¬ 
tional  salary.  Write  details  of  your 
background,  or  call  Department  of 
Journalism  (AC  601)  328-7898,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  College  For  Women,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Mississippi  immediately. 


Administrative 


13,000  OliT’SET  DAILY  in  Zone  6  of¬ 
fers  outstanding  opportunity  to  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales-minded  ambitious  news¬ 
paperman  with  leadership  qualities  as 
No,  2  man  in  rapidly-expanding  mar¬ 
ket.  Must  be  experienced,  with  general 
newspaper  background.  Age  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  factor.  Attractive  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Resume  and  references 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1011,  Biditor 
&  Publisher, 


Production 

ENGINEER 

ANPA  Research  Institute 
Staff  Position  New  York  Office 
Prefer  college-educated  person  capable 
of  evaluating  newspaper  production 
department  costs,  equipment,  methods, 
etc.  Must  have  ability  to  write  effec¬ 
tively.  Moderate  travel  required. 

’The  position  offers  interesting  and 
diversifie<l  work  and  excellent  career 
opportunity  for  qualified  person. 

Write  to: 

Peter  P.  Romano,  Dir.  Production  Dept. 
ANPA-RI 

760  Snl  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10017 
Furnish  full  particulars  of  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


PUBLISHER-MANAGER  wanted  as 
partner  in  metro  weekly  griwsing  over 
$250M.  Must  have  $26M  minimum  to 
invest  and  extensive  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Present  publisher  moving  to 
larger  newspaper  interests.  Do  not 
reply  unless  you  have  BOTH  money 
and  exiierience.  Person  selecte<l  must 
assume  full  management:  eventual 
ownership  iiossible.  Midwest  growth 
area,  competitive,  but  profitable.  Write: 
Publisher,  414  Jefferson  St.,  Toiieka, 
Kans.-  66607. 


Artists 

EDI’TORIAL  ARTIST 
Join  the  News  Art  team  that  i>ro- 
duces  two  of  America's  best  illustrated 
newspapers — the  award  winning  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Inde- 
liendent.  You  should  l>e  fully  qualifie<l 
to  do  quality  illustrations,  finished  art, 
l>age  layouts  and  the  whole  gamut  of 
editorial  art.  You’ll  earn  a  good  salary, 
an  unbeatable  array  of  "extras",  in¬ 
cluding  profit-sharing,  and  of  course, 
you'll  love  Florida's  Fabulous  Fun- 
coast.  Everylaxly  does!  Write  giving 
full  details  of  exiierience,  salary  re- 
quireemnts  and,  if  possibie,  send  sam¬ 
ples  you  can  spare  to:  Personnel 
Manager.  Times,  PO  Box  1121,  St. 
I’eterslwirg.  Florida — 33731. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Excel¬ 
lent  position  for  iierson  looking  for 
eximnding  corisiration.  B'ive  weekly 
palters  in  Zone  6  (all  same  county) 
with  growing  circulation.  Must  lie  ag¬ 
gressive  and  strong  on  promotions. 
Write  Box  1082,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WONDERFUL 

CIRCULATION 

OPPORTUNITY 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager,  quali¬ 
fied  and  experienced  in  selecting,  train¬ 
ing  and  supervising  adult  motor  route 
carriers  and  district  managers.  Finest 
living  conditions  on  East  Coast,  close 
to  seas,  lakes  and  mountains.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  bonus.  New  car 
furnished  for  business  and  personal 
use.  Company-paid  benefits.  Excep¬ 
tional  advancement  opportunities.  Fur¬ 
nish  details,  personal  and  experience. 
Call  collect:  Joseph  L.  Youngblood 
(AC  609)  345-1111  during  days:  or 
927-6228  in  the  evening. 


NEEDED  NOW  I  CM  for  growing  12.- 
.600  up-state  N.Y.  daily.  Real  opiior- 
tunity  for  second  person  to  become 
first,  or  establisheci  CM  to  move  up 
through  group  operation.  Resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  RE  ON  THE  MOVE  and  we  neeil 
several  top-flight  district  managers  for 
our  week-<lay  and  new  Sunday  news- 
paiier.  Top  pay  for  top  man.  Send 
us  a  detailetl  ietter  on  what  you’ve 
lieen  doing  and  what  you’re  looking  for 
in  pay.  Your  letter  will  lie  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Zone  1.  Reply  to 
Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS  AVAILABLE  NOW!  Con¬ 
fidential  interviews.  Write:  Gains  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  Box  218,  Yardley,  Pa. 

RAPIDLY-GROWING  DAILY  (60.000 
class)  in  Mid- West  is  seeking  a  young, 
exiierienced  Assistant  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  lie  hard  worker  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  field  work.  This  is  a 
jiermanent  position  with  excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Full  company  lienefits.  For¬ 
ward  resume  to  Box  11.33,  K.ditor  & 
Publisher. 

LOOKING  AHEAD?  Well  then,  come 
join  a  fast-moving  team  in  our  circula¬ 
tion  department.  We’re  a  140.000 
week-<lny  and  Sunday  a.m.  in  the 
Northeast  looking  for  an  all-around 
suiiervisor.  It  could  be  you  I  W’hy  not 
find  out?  Just  send  your  resume,  stat¬ 
ing  wage  re<iuirements  and  past  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Don’t  worry,  we  won’t  tell  your  boss. 


Classified  .4dvertising 

CLASSII-TED  MANAGER 
Rapidly-expanding  daily  seeks  exiteri- 
enced  person  to  direct  classifierl  de¬ 
partment  with  potential  unlimited. 

We  want  someone  energetic,  person¬ 
able,  qualified  to  train  and  handle 
people — a  working  manager — eager  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
high  income  and  broad  manageemnt  re- 
s|M>nsibilitie8.  Progressive  iiolires.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits. 

If  you’re  the  one  we’re  looking  for, 
submit  <letails  of  experience,  accom¬ 
plishments  and  compensation  history — 
which  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence 
— to  Box  1044,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


CAM,  experienced  and  qualified.  Please 
do  not  apply  unless  you  have  had 
classified  ex|>eriencel  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  classified  lineage  gains  in 
these  newspaiiers.  We  would  like  for 
you  and  us  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Send  complete  resumi,  including  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  age,  extent  of  experience, 
references,  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  to:  B'red  C.  Jones,  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal  &  Chieftain,  P.O,  Box  36, 
Pueblo,  Colo.— 81002. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  I3..500 
daily  who  can  continue  outstanding 
growth  record  of  pre<lecessur  and  has 
imtential  for  overall  advertising  man¬ 
agement  in  near  future.  Salary-lmnus 
with  guarantee  of  $9,000,  higher  po¬ 
tential,  for  right  person.  Pension, 
medical  and  life  insurance.  New  off¬ 
set  plant  nearing  completion.  In  one 
of  New  England's  most  attractive 
areas,  with  college,  summer-winter 
recreational  advantages.  Write  full  ap¬ 
plication  to  Box  1075,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVBR’nSING  DIRECTOR 
Small  offset  daily  in  Zona  8  is  looking 
for  a  young  man  who  desires  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  top  in  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  You  must  be  able  to  motivate 
and  direct  6-man  ad  staff  and  handle 
several  large  accounts  yourself.  Send 
full  details  and  salary  requirsments  in 
first  letter  to  Box  909,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 


RETAIL  STORE 

COPY  LAYOUT  SPECIALIST 

If  you  have  better-than-aver- 
age  copy  and  layout  ability  and 
are  us^  to  meeting  deadlines, 
apply  for  this  opportunity.  No 
original  art.  Copy  and  layout 
utilizing  mat  services  for  all 
kinds  of  store  ads.  Chain  store 
experience  excellent.  Perman¬ 
ent  position.  To  $200  weekly. 
Elxcellent  employe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  send  detail^ 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  &  Q 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  95813 


ONE  CREA’nVE-TYPE  PERSON  who 
can  peddle,  do  layouts,  writs  copy  and 
l)acomo  part  of  growing  offset  weekly 
in  N.J.  suburbs.  If  youVe  the  kind  of 
person  who  tries  a  little  harder,  give 
me  a  call  at  201-226-7300. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
Western  Pa.  daily.  Must  be  an  experi- 
ence<l,  aggressive  producer.  Salary:  $12- 
$15,000.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1084, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY 
Immediate  oiiening  for  young,  am¬ 
bitious  retail  advertising  salesman.  One  | 
of  America’s  finest  7  day  metropolitan  I 
newsapers  located  on  Florida’s  beauti¬ 
ful  West  Coast,  offers  a  challenging 
and  rewarding  opportunity  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential.  Semi  complete 
resume  to  Box  1060,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAREER-MINDED  MAN  needed  to 
head  5-man  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Position  is  open  to  the  in¬ 
novator  who  will  consider  this  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  advancement  within  a 
growing  group  of  newspapers.  Contact: 
Donald  J.  Clifford.  Oneonta  Star,  On- 
eonta,  N.Y.— 13820.  (AC  607)  432- 

1000. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name- 


Address. 


City- 


State- 


By- 


Clastification. 
Copy - 


-Zip  Code. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avsnus  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 
Duplay  Advertuing 


HELP  WANTED 
Duplay  Advertuing 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


'  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  department. 
Standard  size  metropolitan  Boston  off* 
set  weekly,  establish^  1901,  average  24 
I  pages.  Write  full  particulars  to:  Frank 
I  E.  Schueler,  Sr.,  Pres.,  Melrose  Free 
1  Press,  40  W.  Foster  St.,  Melrose,  Mass, 
r  —02176. 

'I  NAME  YOUR  PRICE! 

SALES  MANAGER  —  Sales  Personnel 
—  If  you  are  interested  in  instant 

I  prestige,  money  and  position,  you  must 
have  the  guts  to  place  your  iibility  on 
the  line  against  the  odds  of  great  com- 
I>etitive  factors  in  Southern  California. 
Suburban,  shopper-type  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  exiierience  imperative.  Age  un¬ 
important.  Write  us  fully.  Your  first 
letter  will  reveal  your  intentions  and 
our  response  ditto.  Write  Phil  Turner, 
I  HoHsrwood  Citizen-News,  Hollywood, 
j  Calif.— 90028. 


CENTRAL  TEXAS  5-DAY  DAILY  (ex¬ 
panding  to  Sunday  a.m.  in  September) 
|i  needs  another  top-notch  adman  ...  a 
real  proposition  for  a  real  producer. 
I  Call  or  write:  Ray  Townsend,  Herald, 
I  P.O.  Box  1800,  Killeen,  Tex.— 76541. 
(AC  817)  634-2125.  Do  it  today! 


SUBURBAN  GOLD  AWAITS  SEIA- 
SONE®  PRO— MAN  OR  WOMAN 
Work  in  Chicago's  nicest  suburbs.  We 
are  world’s  largest  community  news¬ 
paper  organization  with  vigorously 
growing  weeklies  and  semi-we^lies  in 
highly  competitive  Chicago  suburban 
mark^.  Draw  against  20r%.  Territory 
now  bills  more  than  $2,000  per  week. 
Will  consider  only  experienced,  cre¬ 
ative  sales  folk  (who  can  prove  it). 
Call  Norman  Hirsch,  Lerner-Life 
Newspapers.  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

(AC  312  )  432-9090. 


AD  DIREXTTOR  for  5?outh  Florida  daily 
newspaper — 10.000  circulation  in  rapid, 
ly-growing  area.  Salary  and  bonus 
negotiable.  Reply  to  Box  1102,  EMitor 
A  Publisher. 


AD  SALEiSMAN  who  can  earn  $1,000 
per  month  from  $100  weekly  plus  com¬ 
mission  base.  Must  have  car.  Epitaph, 
Tombstone,  Arizona — 85638. 


AD  MANAGEIR  for  Chart  Area  6 
daily  —  7,000  circulation.  Need  young 
man  with  strong  capability  potential 
and  desire  to  win.  Such  a  young  man 
can  step  from  Ad  Manager  to  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  and  from  there  on  up 
according  to  ability.  Need  not  he  ad 
manager  now,  but  must  have  ability 
to  become  one.  Send  complete  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1094,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers 
in  EAP  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W, 
Monroe.  Chicago,  III. — ^603. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  top. 
twice-weekly  newstiaper  group  in  Elast 
Coast  shore  area.  Because  of  an  un¬ 
timely  death,  we  have  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  seasoned  "PRO"  to  head 
up  a  young  aggressive  sales  force.  (No 
"Arm-chair  Generals"  please!)  We 
want  a  dynamic  sales  |>ersonality  who 
feels  completely  at  home  with  top-level 
retail  accounts ;  an  executive  who 
understands  merchandising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  layout  and  production  problems 
relating  to  advertising.  We’ll  start  you 
at  $10,000  annually  with  an  automatic, 
twice-a-year  evaluation  baaed  on  de¬ 
partmental  sales  Increase.  The  fact  that 
this  county  is  the  fastest-growing  area 
in  this  state  should  draw  you  a  mental 
picture  concerning  salary  potential.  We 
also  provide  hospitalization  and  retire¬ 
ment  plans.  If  you  are  fed  up  with 
the  pollution  and  problems  of  urban 
living  and  would  like  to  live  and  work 
in  one  of  the  finest  ocean  resort  areas 
in  hte  world  .  .  .  send  resum6  and 
full  particulars  today.  Write  Box  1105, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  and  8,000  weekly  ad¬ 
jacent  to  metropolitan  market  accounts 
needs  ad  salesman  (be  your  own  hoes). 
Healthful  climate  in  Southern  Zone  8 
location.  Excellent  potential.  Box  1112, 
Elditor  A  Publislier. 


SPACE  SALEISMAN,  early  30’s,  per¬ 
sonable.  ambitious.  Representing  list  of 
large  metropolitan  newspatiers  New 
York  and  vicinity:  retail  experience 
helpful.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
future.  Box  1074,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Copy  Editor 

No.  2  MAN  ON  RIM 
Exiierienced,  mature,  for  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  in 
South's  most  progressive  city. 
Give  full  resumd  and  references. 
Box  1055,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
two  oiwnings:  (1)  for  swing  man  on 
desk;  (2)  and  top  reporter  who  can 
cover  anything.  Short  hours  and  good 
pay.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Box  954, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


INVES’nGA’nVE  REPORTER  for  top- 
rated  Washington  Post-Newsweek  Sta¬ 
tion,  Florida.  Contact  Bill  Grove, 
WJXT-TV,  Broadcast  House,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla. — 82207.  An  Elqual  Opi>ort- 
unity  Eknployer  M/F. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for 
national  weekly  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Elxeellent  oportunity  for  recent 
J-grad  or  returning  veteran.  Send  full 
details,  references,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1000,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  large  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Vigorous,  conservative 
writer  can  have  exceptional  freedom 
of  expression,  excellent  future.  Must 
be  capable  of  assuming  responsibility 
for  page  when  necessary.  Write  Box 
1008,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  fast-growing 
daily  in  Southern  California  coastal 
city.  Good  salary,  substantial  group  in¬ 
surance  nmgram  and  lucrative  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Unusual  opportunity  and 
bright  future  for  applicant  who  can 
qualify.  Air-mail  particulars  including 
age,  background,  family  status,  etc., 
to  Box  980,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

EIxperienced  newswriter.  (College  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Writing  ability  and 
mature  outlook  important.  Send  resumi 
and  samples  of  writing  to  Larry  P. 
Baumann,  Intelligencer  Journal,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 1760L 


SPORT  EDITOR 

Small  daily  (13,000)  in  dynamic  Den¬ 
ton,  Texas,  needs  aggressive,  thorough 
editor.  Major  athletics  (Missouri  Val¬ 
ley).  Near  Dallas,  Fort  Worth.  Good 
future  on  a  contest-winner  in  a  great 
and  growing  area.  Some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Write:  Bill  Rives.  Elx- 
ecutive  Elditor,  Denton  (Texas  76201) 
Record-Chronicle. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  metropolitan  even¬ 
ing  daily.  Must  be  exi>erienced  in  edit¬ 
ing.  news  judgment,  directing  and 
supervising  of  reporters.  Good  salary — 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1020,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR— Small  Ohio  dally, 
circulation  11,500.  Exceptionally  nice 
college  community.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write:  Publisher,  The  Advertiser-Tri¬ 
bune.  Tiffin,  Ohio— 44883. 


GE34ERAL  NEWS  REPORTED 
Innkinn  for  respntistbilitv 
and  promotion  opportunity 
Small  up-state  N.Y.  daily  needs  am¬ 
bitious  young  reporter  willing  to  trade 
best  efforts  on  local  news  beat  for 
honest  salary,  good  fringe  benefits,  plus 
consideration  for  editorial  position  now 
open.  Camera  ability  helpful.  Oireer 
interest  essential. 

Possible  opening  for  husband/wife 
team  if  both  qualified. 

Write  giving  full  particulars,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1035,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REIPORTEIR — Immediate  opening  for 
general  assignment  reporter  on  offset 
daily  newspaper  in  Southwest  Michigan. 
Excellent  chance  for  promotion.  Elxperi- 
ence  desirable,  but  not  essential.  Three 
Rivers  Commercial,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
—49094.  (AC  616)  278-1665  collect. 


THE 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
occasionally  has  openings  for  good 
deskmen,  including  sports.  If  you  are 
interested  in  possible  employment  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  please  write: 

George  Cotliar 
Assistant  Managing  Elditor 


SLOT  MAN-COPY  DESK  CHIEF— 
Inunediate  position  for  experienced  per¬ 
son  on  metropolitan  evening  daily.  Must 
have  ability  to  direct  copy  flow,  handle 
editing,  make-up,  judge  and  control 
news  presentation.  Good  salary,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Write  fully  to  Box 
1010,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


LOOKING 
FOR  A  GOOD 
COMPETITIVE 
SCRAP? 

Major  Northeastern  newspaper  is  ex- 
panding  its  large  staff  and  has  open¬ 
ings  for  newspaper  people  who  work 
best  in  a  highly  competitive  com¬ 
munity.  Successful  applicants  must  be 
experienced  with  commanding  writing 
styles. 

Interviews  are  n<^  being  held  in  the 
following  categories; 

1.  Chief  Elditorial  Writer  in 
charge  of  a  8-man  staff.  Our  po¬ 
litical  position  is  independent  and 
we  are  not  averse  to  provoking  both 
the  left  and  the  right. 

2.  Washington  Bureau  Chief.  Will 
not  be  responsible  for  administrative 
details,  but  will  cover  national 
events  and  national  politics  and 
write  a  column, 

8.  Ekiitorial  Writer.  Will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Washington  Bureau. 

4.  Religion  Elditor-Writer.  Must 
have  a  solid  knowledge  of  both  tra¬ 
ditional  issues  and  tray’s  contro¬ 
versial  issues. 

6.  Several  Suburban  Reporters  for 
metropolitan  areas.  They  will  do 
general  deporting  and  in-depth  re¬ 
gional  stories. 

6.  Investigative  Writer.  Will  re¬ 
search  crime,  fraud,  etc. 

7.  Three  Writers  to  cover  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classifications,  with  special 
emphasis  on  youth: 

a.  To  report  the  life-styles  in 
the  18  to  30-year-old  age 
bracket. 

b.  Contemporary  music  and 
record  critic. 

c.  Modern  film  and  art  critic. 

Interviews  are  also  being  held  for: 

8.  Copy  editor  for  TV  depart¬ 
ment. 

9.  Photo  Elditor,  experienced  with 
a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Positions  offer  attractive  salaries, 
excellent  fringe  benefits  and  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  to  promote  per¬ 
sonal  reputations. 

This  newspaper  has  a  progressive 
contract  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  and  is  An  Eiqual  Op- 
ixirtunity  Employer! 

Send  resumt  and  clips  to; 

BOX  1030 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ANY  ALERT  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
who  is  looking  for  excitement  would 
do  well  to  check  for  openings  on  our 
staff.  Alaska  is  moving  ahead  so  fast 
with  oil  develc^ments  that  our  needs 
change  almost  daily.  We  have  all  out¬ 
doors.  including  natures  most  splendid 
assets  around  us.  We  need  real  talent 
to  report  what  is  happening  to  man 
and  this  Great  Land  as  the  frontier  is 
pushed  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Bob  Atwjod,  Anchorage  Times,  Box  40, 
Anchorage,  Alaska — 99501. 


REPORTER — Surfside  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  p.m.  daily  needs  suburban  beat 
reporter  with  1  year’s  experience. 
Young  staff — new  office — many  fringes. 
Call  or  write  Bill  Missett,  Managing 
Elditor.  The  Blade-Tribune,  Box  90, 
Oceanside,  Calif.— 92504.  (714)  722- 

8222. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  experienced, 
for  major  metroiwlitan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Box  1062,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum5;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
E\ill  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
availably. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  in  sporU  de¬ 
partment  of  Ohio’s  most  progressiva 
daily  newspaper.  Need  young  person 
to  fill  out  4-person  sports  staff  on 
evening  and  Sunday  paper  in  the  heart 
of  an  area  which  includes  the  regular 
sports  menu,  plus  sports  car  racing 
and  skiing.  Position  includes  covering 
major  sports  events,  column  writing, 
make-up  and  editing  ...  an  axc«- 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  ap¬ 
plicant.  Contact  EVed  Thaip,  Sports 
EMitor,  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
—44901. 


Do  You  Care? 

Whether  you  cover  the 
campus,  a  city,  a  court¬ 
house,  the  big  story,  or 
the  routine  police  beat, 
you’ll  like  it  here  If  you 
care  about  people,  about 
'  society  and  about  helping 
others.  We  need  some 
young  reporters  In  Sep¬ 
tember  who  can  accur¬ 
ately  report  and  explain 
what  is  happening  in  our 
society  today.  This  Is  a 
bright,  alert,  medium¬ 
sized  paper  on  Lake  Erie 
that  is  striving  to  use  its 
influence  for  the  good  of 
all  people.  Write  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lorain,  Ohio,  44052. 

_ _ — i 


WE’VE  GOT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
IF  YOU’VE  GOT  WHAT  IT  TAKES 
Advancement  moved  key  reporter. 
We’re  looking  for  a  person  with  i>o> 
tential  to  hustle  through  exciting  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  on  15,600  up-stats 
New  York  daily.  Our  good  staff  wat  ts 
to  work  with  someone  who  Is  dedicat'd. 
For  confidential  consideration,  write: 
Lee  Laitensohn,  Editor,  Press-Republi¬ 
can,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. — 12902, 


COPY  READER  AND  REPORTER  for  || 
170,000  dominant  North  Florida  daily 
located  in  the  bold  new  city  of  ibs 
South.  Growth  situation  with  company 
that  draws  its  news  executives  from  the 
ranks.  Modern,  year-old  plant.  Ex<  si¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Personnel 
Dir.,  Florida  Times  Union/Jourr  si 
Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — 32201. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


POSITION  OPEN  for  assistant  sports 
editor.  Contact  Richard  K.  Wager, 
Managing  Editor,  Poughkeepsie  Jour¬ 
nal,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. — 12602, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for 
award-winning  alumni  newspaper  at 
Eastern  university ;  will  also  serve  as 
assistant  editor  of  high-quality  univers¬ 
ity  magazine.  Many  benefits.  Write 
Box  1070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Pennsylvania 
p.m.  daily.  We  cover  16  high  schools, 
S  colleges,  plus  specials  on  Penn  State 
and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  pro 
teams.  You’ll  take  your  turn  on  spot 
coverage,  column,  editing  and  layout. 
Send  samples  of  your  writing,  details 
of  education  and  exiierience  to  Box 
1137,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CAPE  COD  CALLING 
For  A  Managing  Editor 
Here's  the  chance  tor  a  step  up 
for  a  bright,  alert,  creative 
newsman. 

We  want  a  hardworking  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  take  chari^  of 
the  newsroom  for  a  unique, 
progressive  newspaper  that  be¬ 
lieves  in  thorough  coverage  of 
local  news. 

We’re  a  growing  26,000  circula¬ 
tion,  7-day  paper  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ottaway  Group. 
We  offer  a  fine  salary  with 
many  fringe  benefits,  the  great¬ 
est  of  which  is  Cape  Cod  for 
year-round  living. 

IVrite,  giving  full  details  to: 

Joseph  B.  Mosier,  Editor 
CAPE  COD  STANDARD-TIMES 
Hyannis,  Mass. — 02601 


DESKMAN  for  up-state  N.  Y.  after¬ 
noon  daily;  6-day  work  week;  all 
fringe  benefits;  immediate  opening. 
Send  full  resume,  education,  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  Editor,  Leader-Herald, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y,— 12078. 


FOOD  EDITOR  to  handle  creative  food 
section  and  write  food-oriented  stories 
for  women’s  section.  O’pening  has  un¬ 
usual  oportunities  for  future.  Top  bene- 
ft.s,  outstanding  company,  exciting  lo¬ 
cation.  Zone  4.  Write  immediately 
Box  1092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  40,000  daily  in 
Zona  6.  Copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence  essential;  degree  prefer¬ 
red.  Should  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  new  responsibility.  Salary 
to  3206  —  deiwnding  upon 
qualifications.  We’re  a  growing 
comiiany  with  excellent  fringe 
ben^ts  and  a  liberal  internal 
promotion  t>olicy.  Send  resum4 
to  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR/REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  4,000  circulation  offset 
suburban  weekly  .  .  .  one  of  three 
published  in  new,  modern  plant.  De¬ 
lightful  community,  excellent  opportun- 
itar  and  future  for  responsible,  right 
man.  All  fringes  and  profit-sharing. 
Stephen  Neal,  1966  Faculty  Dr.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.C. — 27106. 


FLORIDA  GULF  COAST  DAILY  under 
new  ownership  expanding  its  news  op¬ 
eration.  Need  area  editor,  news  editor, 
Sunday  editor  and  reporters  in  all  de¬ 
portments.  Good  openings  for  hard¬ 
working,  hustling  newsmen  in  com¬ 
munity  of  76,000  with  strong  circula¬ 
tion  in  several  area  counties.  Box  1122, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  MAN  ITtlDAY 
Journeyman  with  copy  desk  exiierience 
needed  as  second  man  on  the  editorial 
l>age  of  The  Knickerbocker  News,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York.  Editing  and  headline 
writing  on  editorial  page  columns, 
layout  and  supervision  of  makeup,  rid¬ 
ing  herd  on  "Letter  to  the  Elditor.’’ 

Job  should  be  viewed  as  training 
ground  for  greater  editorial  page  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Start  in  38000  range. 
Smd  complete  resum4,  including  ap¬ 
propriate  samples  of  work  to:  E. 
Iwighton  O’Brien,  Administrative  Ed¬ 
itor,  l^e  Knickerbocker  News.  24 
Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. — 12201. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for 


"TAKE-CHARGE”  EDITOR 
Are  you  ready  to  move  up  7  We  need 
a  college  grad  with  2  to  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  to  head  lOM  suburban  weekly 
northwest  of  Chicago.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
All  company  benefits.  Send  resum4  and 
letter  of  application  to  Lloyd  H.  Wes¬ 
ton,  Supervising  Eiditor,  Pioneer  News¬ 
papers,  26  Golf-Rose  Plaza,  Hoffman 
Estates,  III.— 60172. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Grand  oimrtunity  for  sports  writer  who 
likes  to  cover  personally  big  variety 
of  sports  events ;  also  chance  to  learn 
and  work  page  layouts  one  day  a 
week.  Lots  of  side  benefits  along  with 
established  pay  scale.  Call  collect: 
Charles  Karmosky,  Sports  Editor, 
Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  Va.  (AC 
703)  244-8421. 


GEINBRAL  REPORTER  to  cover  court 
house,  si>ecial  assignments,  etc.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Beautiful  Cum^rland  Val¬ 
ley  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No  ’phone 
calls,  please.  Write  giving  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to 
General  Manager,  Public  Opinion, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 


NEWS  AND  FEIATURE  WRITEK  for 
agricultural  college  of  leading  Eastern 
university.  Must  be  college  graduate. 
Copy  desk  and  reporting  experience 
preferred.  Write  Box  1098,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  in  Chart 
Area  9  seeks  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters  and  copy  desk 
personnel.  All  applications  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Air-mail  your 
resume  today  to  Box  1108,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTEIRS,  DEJSKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  EI&P  Zones  6.  7,  8.  Elx- 
perienc^  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resum4,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W. 
Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 


MAGAZINE  STORY  EDITOR 
Enjoy  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West.  Challenging  position  on  Denver- 
based  national,  general  circulation 
magazine.  Must  be  quality-oriented, 
with  irood  writing  style,  creative 
talents  and  administrative  ability. 
Good  salary  plus  excellent  opportunity. 
Send  resume  and  samples.  Colorado- 
Magazine,  7190  W.  14th  Avenue,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  80216. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
sharp  reporter  or  assistant  city  editor 
who  wants  to  become  city  editor  on 
16,000  -i-  a.m.  in  N,  Y.  State.  Person 
must  have  desire  to  continue  writing 
imaginatively,  direct  city-side  staff, 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  makeup. 
We  are  one  in  a  group  of  eight  news¬ 
papers,  and  opportunities  abound  for 
the  right  applicant.  Box  1114,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 


EIDITOR — Major  university  in  Nation’s 
Capital  needs  an  editor  for  its  mag¬ 
azine  (circ.  66,000).  Requires  degree 
in  journalism  or  English,  with  at  least 
two  years’  experience  in  magazine 
writing,  editing  and  layout.  Send 
reeumi  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1096,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMESJT  REPORTER 
Man  or  woman,  with  some  experience; 
knowledge  of  community  govertiment. 
Box  1110,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  WRITER 
We  are  looking  for  a  talented  writer 
to  cover  exerything  from  society  func¬ 
tions  to  urban  family  life.  An  in¬ 
terest  in  the  arts  would  be  helpful. 
Should  be  a  self-starter,  a  digger,  a 
worker,  ready  to  tackle  some  of  the 
social  problems  facing  us.  For  a  New 
EIngland  metropolitan  daily  with  award, 
winning  women’s  pages.  Reply  to  Box 
1116,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

TOP  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BEGINNER 

statewide  organization  headquartered 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  immediate  oi>- 
ening  for  talented  young  writer  who 
can  do  releases,  features,  editorials. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  make-up  and 
head-writing  for  10,000  circulation  tab¬ 
loid  house  organ  (monthly).  Some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  but  on-the-ball  grad 
fresh  out  of  J-school  or  the  Army  has 
a  good  chance.  Write  Box  1118,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

A  leading  weekly  news  publication  for 
a  professional  audience  is  adding  a 
news  editor  to  its  editorial  staff.  Can¬ 
didates  must  have  at  least  five  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  or  newsmaga¬ 
zine  editorial  work,  including  rwort- 
ing,  particularly  investigative  report¬ 
ing;  editing;  layout,  and  production. 
Our  news  editor  will  direct  a  staff  of 
editors  in  aggressively  gathering,  and 
writing  news  from  across  the  nation 
and  around  the  world.  He  will  help 
make  this  weekly  publication  the  leader 
in  its  field.  Good  salary.  Midwest  loca¬ 
tion.  Please  submit  resumes,  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1120, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  controlled 
circulation,  travel-oriented  4-color  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  on  the  way  up.  We’re 
doubling  circulation  this  year  and  that’s 
just  the  start.  Need  an  experienced 
editor  with  ideas  and  follow-through  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  expanding 
content  and  making  us  tops  in  our 
field.  Elxcellent  salary,  benefits  and 
working  conditions  for  the  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence.  Box  1104,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-HOME  ECONOMIST 
Chicago-New  York  PR  firm  has  opening 
for  young,  attractive  person  with  writ¬ 
ing  experience  and  interest  or  education 
in  home  economics.  Good  salary,  pro¬ 
fit-sharing.  pleasant  Chicago  office. 
Write  or  ’phone  for  interview.  The 
Selz  Organization,  Inc,,  221  N.  La¬ 
Salle.  Chicago.  III.— 60601.  (312)  372- 
7090. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR:  Monthly  gar¬ 
dening  magazine  w<th  426,000  national 
circulation.  Elxcellent  oH>ortunity  with 
fast-growing  imblishing  company  in 
southeastern  Pa.  90-miles  from  NYC. 
Elditorial  ability  more  important  than 
gardening  knowledge.  Position  calls 
for  article  rewrite,  research  and  or¬ 
ganization,  ^nd  resume  describing 
experience  and  salary  range  to  J. 
Goldstein,  ROD  ALE  PRESS,  Inc.. 
Kmmaus,  Pa.  19049. 


EIDITOR  (man  or  woman)  for  Maas- 
achusettes  weekly.  Write  and  edit  all 
copy.  Box  1136,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Freo— Lance 


FREELANCE 

WRITER(S) 

WANTED 

Computer  applications  in 
Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Must  have  experience  writ¬ 
ing  for  trade  press,  some 
knowledge  of  data  process¬ 
ing. 

Send  resume  and  samples 
to: 

Box  1111, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


THOUGHT  OF  MOONLIGHTING  T 
"Consumer  Confidential" — a  national 
monthly  consumer  protection  news¬ 
paper,  is  looking  for  top-notch  ex-po¬ 
ses,  photos  and  cartoons.  We  do  a  lot 
of  Ralph  Nader-type  of  material — and 
need  more.  We  want  stories  of  a  local, 
state  or  national  nature  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  lay  reader  and  con¬ 
sumer,  and  deals  with  frauds,  rackets, 
etc.  Names  are  a  must.  Pay  is  good. 
Write  to:  CONSUMER  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL,  3660  N.  Lom^rd,  Franklin 
Park.  III.— 60631. 


WRITER  WHO  LOVES  THE  20’s 
Book  publisher  has  promising  idea, 
needs  you  for  free-lance.  Write  fully. 
Box  1101,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Marketing  Rexearch 

MARKETING-SALES-RESEIARCH 
Growing  Sundry  manufacturer  national 
office,  has  opportunity  and  job  security 
plus  top  starting  salary  and  benefits 
for  alert,  ambitious  grad  and  pro. 
Some  telephone.  P.O.  Box  869.  Alliance, 
Ohio — 44601. 


Operators— Machining 


PHOTON  OPERATOR— Newspaper  op- 
,  eration  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  36 
per  hour — excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person,  ^ale: 
II6n-a-week,  but  we  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  machinist’s  abil¬ 
ity,  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer 
for  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  paper 
near  big  city.  Excellent  working  and 
living  conditions.  Non-union.  We  will 
pay  part  of  moving  expense.  Box  1077, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


MACHINIST — Permanent  situation  In 
union  shop.  Background  in  Fairchild 
TTS.  EHektron  and  Justape  preferred. 
Write  details  to  Carey  D.  Guichard. 
Buaincaa  Manager,  Record-SWrch- 
light.  P.O.  Box  2397,  Redding.  Calif. 
96001. 


EXPEnUENCED  JUSTOWRITBR  or 
LCXT-VF  operators.  If  you  are  an 
above-average  producer  in  punching 
tape  for  a  Photon  #713-10  and  would 
like  to  work  In  Denver’s  finest  offset 
newspaper  central  plant,  above-aver¬ 
age  situations  are  available  on  first 
and  second  shifts;  open  shop.  Contact 
Harry  Green.  Jr..  Record  Stockman, 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  16628,  Denver,  Colo.  — 
80216. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— Immediate 
opening;  able  to  do  own  markup;  open 
shop;  2  machines;  fast-growing  offset 
plant;  top  wages.  Southern  Oalifomia 
location.  Writs  Box  864,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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ATTENTION  NEWSMEN 


THE  SCOTTSBLUFF  DAILY  STAR-HERALD  HAS  IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS  FOR  TWO  QUALIFIED  PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMEN. 
STARTING  PAY  IS  COMPETITIVE  WITH  THE  INDUSTRY  WITH 
PERIODIC  RAISES  ON  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM.  SICK  LEAVE,  GROUP 
HEALTH  INSURANCE.  PAID  VACATION  AND  RETIREMENT  BENE¬ 
FITS  ARE  PROVIDED. 

ONE  POSITION  IS  FOR  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR;  THE  OTHER 
IS  FOR  CITY  EDITOR. 

If  you  are  interested,  write:  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  69361. 

June  28,  1969 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Operattnn— Machinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop ;  night  •hift:  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  1166.10 
for  35  hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resumi  to  Earl  Svendsen. 
Head  Machinist.  Statesman-Journal 
Co.,  280  Church  Street.  N.  E.,  Salem, 
Oreg.— 97308.  _ 

Journeyman  UN01TPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-sinft. 
SS-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 

OFFSET  FOREMAN-Production  Man¬ 
ager  wanted  on  daily  about  to  convert 
to  offset.  Must  be  able  to  help  decide 
on  necessary  equipment  and  assist  in 
training  present  crew  to  new  methods. 
Permanent  position.  Zone  5.  Write  Box 
1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing ;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  86,600  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President :  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


Photography 


ENTERPRISE.  EXPERIENCE  neede<l 
for  top  photo  spot  with  alert,  expend- 
I  ing  Boston  area  weekly  and  magazine 
I  combo.  Banality  we  have,  oroginality 
I  we  need.  Send  resume,  work  sample. 
1  salary  requirements  and  availability 
I  date  to  Box  1132.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPEntINTENDENT 
for  large  M-E^  letterpress  operation. 
This  job  requires  a  very  strong  man 
who  can  find  and  build  a  good  teiun 
of  men  to  help  run  the  room.  TTie  job 
is  big  and  tough  and  the  rewards  will 
be  great.  If  you  are  interested  In  a 
challenging  future  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization,  write  Box  770,  Elditor  Sl 
Publisher. 

PRESSMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  Box  338.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRBSSMAN-CAME3RAMAN. 
experienced.  Write  fully.  Wick  News¬ 
papers.  3827  E.  Marlette.  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.— 85251.  Ph.  (602)  956-9263^ _ 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Elxperienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times.  New 

Castle,  Ind. — 17362. 


FOREIMAN  for  modern  cold-type  offset 
daily  plant.  Elquipment  includes  Lino- 
film  and  Photon  products.  Union  shop. 
Must  be  able  to  run  smooth  shop  for 
highest  production.  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  1516  Oak  St..  Alameda, 
Calif.— 94501. 


COUNTY-SEAT  LP  WEEKLY  wants 
working  foreman.  Must  be  all  'round 
man  capable  of  hiring  and  training 
own  help.  IVo  linos.  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
Hoe  16-page  press.  Pay  a)>ove  daily 
scale.  Write:  Howard  Cooper,  Clay 
County  Crescent,  Box  578,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. — 32043. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  5-machine 
hot-type  daily,  averaging  11  pages 
daily.  Elquipment  mint  condition.  Help¬ 
ful  if  applicant  is  experienced  as  M-O. 
Open  shop.  Zone  8,  Box  959,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

TOP  EXfREMAN  —  modem  composing 
room.  Computerized  cold-type  ads. 
straight  matter.  Experience,  perform¬ 
ance  record  of  prime  importance.  Box 
1086,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


(XIMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
progressive  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Pres¬ 
ently  hot-metal  with  eye  towani  cold- 
tyi)e  operation.  TTS,  Justape  and  Pho¬ 
ton  now  in  use.  Previous  management 
experience  a  must  with  leadership 
qualifications  to  run  a  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  while  keeping  costs  in  line.  Union 
shop.  This  is  a  nation-wide  firm  offer¬ 
ing  exceptional  opportunity  to  the 
right  men  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  Box  1128,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFF'SETr  PRE:.SSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week:  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week's  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept.,  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer  NN.  Ssmta 
Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

WEB  PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Goss  or  Cottrell  news¬ 
paper  presses.  Steady  position,  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringes ;  days  or  nights. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900  New  York 
City. 


Printers 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN  —  Rapidly- 
growing  Elast  Coast  suburban  paper 
seeks  management-minded  Composing 
Room  Foreman  who  may  eventually 
grow  into  a  business  manager  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  i^rson  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  is  probably  in  the  30*s  and  the 
assistant  foreman  at  a  larger  plant 
now.  Top  salary  and  lienefits.  Non¬ 
union.  We  pay  moving  expense,  and 
will  pay  cost  of  your  coming  to  see 
us  for  an  interview.  Full  details  first 
letter.  Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


URBANITE  FOREMAN  for  MAS. 
Must  be  tops  in  experience  in  super¬ 
vising  and  training  in  Urbanite  main¬ 
tenance,  repairs,  and  quality  printing. 
Good  future  in  interesting  geographic 
area.  Box  933.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


EXIREMAN  for  composing  room  of  17,- 
000  p.m.  daily  in  Area  4.  Hot  metal. 
Non-union  shop.  Salary  in  accordance 
with  experience.  Write  Box  966,  EVlitor 
A  Publisher,  giving  exijerience  and 
personal  data. 
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Production 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 


If  you  are  a  recent  college  grad 
with  printing  experience  and 
can  assume  important  respon¬ 
sibility  right  from  the  start,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  leading  national  pu))- 
lisher  with  multi-plant  printing 
facilities  and  we  have  an  open¬ 
ing  which  offers  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  well  as  good 
opportunity  for  advancement. 
Duties  involve  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production  manage¬ 
ment — from  labor  relations 
participation  to  experience  in 
the  newest  prc^uction  methods. 

Because  of  our  extensive  and 
expanding  operation,  applicants 
must  be  willing  to  transfer 
among  our  various  facilities. 
Please  send  complete  resume, 
including  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1100,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  Gazette  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Production  Manager  for  com¬ 
pletely  new  photo-comixmition  and  off¬ 
set  shop.  Seeking  man  who  can  super¬ 
vise  installation  and  start-up  of  Goss 
Metro  offset  press;  prefer  man  with 
press  background ;  heavy  emphasis  on 
leadership  abilities.  New  modern  plant 
opened  December,  1968.  Supervise 
composing  room,  camera  department 
and  pressroom.  Good  50,000  Southern 
Wisconsin  community.  Ideal  place  for 
your  family  in  growing  community. 
Please  apply  by  letter  only,  giving 
complete  details  of  experience  to  M. 
W.  Johnston.  General  Manager.  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
53545. 


Promotion 

SALES  AND  PROMOTION  manager 
for  small  Connecticut  daily,  to  man¬ 
age  and  lead  display  and  classified 
d^artments.  Must  be  mature  and  ex¬ 
perienced.  Write  John  W.  Nash.  Win- 
sted  Evening  Citizen,  Box  499,  Winsted, 
Conn. — 66098. 


Public  Relations 

Career  In 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 

(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

,  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

Are  you  a  college  gp’aduate 
who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  929 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
If  you  are  sharp  at  general  news 
feature  writing  and  want  to  hook  up 
with  a  weli-established  Mid-West  firm, 
we  suggest  you  look  into  this  op¬ 
portunity.  Position  involves  writing  10 
or  12  in-depth  feature  stories  a  year. 
The  subject  matter  is  up  to  you.  'Iliese 
articles  involve  solid  reporting,  tight 
editing  and  high  interest.  This  is  a 
permanent  position  with  opportunity 
for  growth  and  advancement.  Salary 
110  to  12M.  Write  Box  1040,  Editor 
A  Publisher! 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— An  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  reporter  or  editor  with 
background  in  Political  Science  or  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  who  is  aggressive  and 
liberal  in  outlook,  to  fill  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  position  with  an  organization  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Attractive 
salary.  Reply  in  full  to  Box  1086, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  WRITER 
wanted  for  large,  urban  university  in 
New  England.  Must  have  news  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  open.  Owmrtunity  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  1065,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WA.NTED 

Public  Relations 


EXPEailENCED  PR 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Tulsa  office  of  major  Oklahom.x 
agency  has  ground  floor  opportunity 
for  aggressive,  experienced  public  re¬ 
lations  account  executive.  Must  b< 
seif-starter  who  can  plan,  manage,  and 
execute  programs  of  total  communica¬ 
tions  for  both  industrial  and  financial 
accounts.  News  writing  background  and 
ability  to  work  with  local  news  media 
essential.  Salary  open.  For  personal 
interview,  i>lea8e  send  resume  to  Bo.x 
1099,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NBWS/SPORTS  Information  Director 
for  private,  liberal  arts  university  in 
Connecticut.  Recent  college  graduate 
with  some  newspaper  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Candidate  should  be  young,  able 
to  handle  straight  news  and  sports 
with  equal  ease.  Excellent  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  future  in  5-i>erson 
PR  office.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1078,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.SPORTS/NEWS:  Kenyon  College. 

Gambler,  Ohio,  needs  second  man  in 
PR  department.  Salary:  $7,200-87,500. 
If  interested  call  (614)  427-2244,  ext. 
231. 


PRESS  BUREAU  WRITER  —  Large 
Boston  university  seeks  staff  writer 
with  newspaper  exi>erience.  Must  be 
tiersonable,  and  able  to  write  and  place 
both  hard  news  and  feature  stories. 
Salary  range:  $9,000.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1130,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher, 


Salesmen 

WE  NESII)  A  MAN  strong  on  sales, 
who  likes  to  travel.  He  should  have 
knowledge  of  newspapers,  prime  ad¬ 
vertising  background,  and  the  desire 
to  earn  a  good  salary  -j-  substantial 
commission.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Located  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Send 
all  to:  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  491  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. — 20004.  No  'phone  calls. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 


Administratipe 


NEWSPAPER  ACXXIUNTANT.  CPA. 
experienced  all  phases  of  accounting, 
business  management,  E'ederal  ttuces 
and  E3DP.  Box  986,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  NEWSPAPERMAN  seeks 
t)Ost  as  general  manager  or  publisher — 
large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Ebeperi- 
enced  news,  advertising,  management. 
Chicago  area  only.  Box  1071,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT :  General  Manager  of 
a  large  offset  weekly  chain  with  central 
plant  and  job  shops.  Knowledgeable 
in  advertising,  editorial  and  mechanical. 
Box  1109,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  desires 
challenging  job;  35,  experienced.  Box 
1017,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


E3DITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  larger  newspaper.  Samples, 
education,  experience,  personal,  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  Box  1113,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

OVER  20  YEARS’  EXPBRIEMCB  all 
phases  of  circulation  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion,  from  solicitor  to  CM.  Seeks  imsi- 
tion  with  challenge  and  future.  Will 
consider  CM,  assistant  or  Circulation 
Promotion.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  984,  Eid- 
itor  A  Publisher. 

30-YEAB-OLD  SUPERVISOR  with  8 
years'  experience  on  metropolitan  and 
smaller  paper  desires  position  in  South¬ 
ern  Colifomia.  Now  employed.  Box 
1039,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


CM-DIREXTTOR,  twenty  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  metro  and  suburan  dailiee — all 
highly  competitive— desires  to  relocate. 
Mature,  aggressive,  cost-conscious.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Proven  record.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Call  (817)  277-8412  or  write 
Box  1049.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROMOTION-MINDED  CM  on  28.000 
daily  and  Sunday  wishes  to  reloea'e 
as  assistant  on  larger  paper.  Box  lOO", 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher, 

TOP-FLIGHT  Circulation  Personnel 
available  now.  Wo  have  the  man  fee 
youl  Write:  Gains  Associates,  Inr., 
Box  218,  Yardley,  Pa.— 19067. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  28,  1969 


Personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Circulation 


SUCESSFUL  CIRCULATOR  seeks  CM 
spot  on  20  to  35,000  daily.  Experience: 
ME&S  and  competitive  market.  Efficient 
department  wiUi  results  at  reasonable 
cost;  hard  worker.  Married,  2  children. 
Write  Box  1123,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


PROVEN  YOUNG  CAM,  stymied  at 
$15,000 — needs  room  to  grow,  ^cel- 
lent  background.  Great  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  records.  Extensive  weekly  and 
shoiiper  experience  in  major  metro 
markets.  Reply  Box  1131,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  creative 
— wrote  60%  of  business  for  staff  of 
four.  Looking  for  opportunity  with 
future.  Mature,  college  grad,  married. 
Box  1129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  DIRECTOR  wishes  to 
locate  in  Area  5  or  8.  Experienced  in 
all  management.  Could  assist  semi- 
retired  publisher  who  wishes  to  retire. 
Would  consider  salesman’s  job  if  sal¬ 
ary  is  fair  for  conscientious  person. 
Box  1016,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AD  DIREICTOR  medium-size  daily 
ready  to  assume  grrater  responsibility. 
Strong  on  new  business  development, 
staff  motivation,  promotion,  efficient 
administration.  15  years’  experience  up 
through  the  ranks.  Family  man — top 
references.  Prefer  Areas  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Box  1079,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SALESMAN,  experienced 
on  large  metro  daily,  would  like  to 
move  up.  Now  in  charge  auto  group, 
with  good  background  in  other  cat¬ 
egories;  strong  N.Y.  and  Detroit  ex¬ 
perience.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  na¬ 
tional  manager,  or  assistant  with  good 
prospect  to  advance  write  Box  1076,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  6%  years’ 
Santa  Paula  Daily  Chronicle ;  average 
120,000  display  inches-a-year.  Age  47, 
married.  college  graduate.  Gilbert 
Thompson,  812  W.  Santa  Paula  St., 
.Santa  Paula,  Calif.— 93060.  (AC  805) 
525-8533. 


AD  MANAGER;  general-retail  or  class- 
ifie<l.  Experienced,  youthful,  competent. 
Box  1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EIDITOR- Writer-Photographer,  what 
have  you.  seeks  foreign  assignment. 
Heavy  experience  on  big-time  dailies. 
Consider  anything  abroad  or  with  lots 
of  travel  stateside.  Box  1090,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


NETWSMEN  from  minority  back¬ 
grounds.  Listing  from  Newsmen’s  Job 
Referral  Committee.  433  Natoma  St., 
San  EVancisco,  Calif.  —  94119. 


REJPOR’TER,  4  years’  intensive  experi¬ 
ence — mostly  local  government — seeks 
to  locate  in  Zone  8.  Can  interview  in 
August,  start  in  September.  Box  985, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Education  Writer 
looking  for  fast-i>ared  job  with  honest 
metro  daily.  At  29,  have  five  state 
writing  awards,  BA,  MA  Journalism, 
Phi  Berta  Kappa;  military  obligation 
fulfilled.  Six  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  two  years’  magazine  experience. 
Box  1012,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
No.  2  in  newsroom;  top  references 
Box  1088.  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


WRITER-AUTHOR;  former  daily  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  weekly  publisher; 
now  PR  administrator.  Initiative,  im¬ 
agination,  experience.  Cured,  liberal, 
hnlanced.  Box  1073,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


WIRE  EDITOR,  8  years'  experience 
(one  paper)  all  phases  desk  work, 
make-up,  seeks  challenging  job  on  p.m. 
daily.  Area  5.  Married,  34  years  old. 
Box  1081,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience — with  working  knowle<lge  all 
departments  of  metro  and  community 
papers — seeking  executive  affiliation  in 
Area  4,  8,  9.  and/or  investment  op¬ 
portunity  to  start  new  offset  weekly  in 
promising  city.  Box  1067,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Experienced  copy,  layout  e<litor — 10 
years’  metropolitan  newspapers — seeks 
permanent  pcwition  as  NEWS  EIDITO’R 
on  me<lium-8ized  p.m.  daily  or  mag¬ 
azine  editor.  Prefer  New  England  or 
Mid-Atlantic  states.  Box  1126,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


FOUR-MAN  TEAM  of  fast,  sharp  re- 
porter-e<litors  seeks  nascent  publication 
with  growth  tx>tential  whose  publisher 
wants  good,  penetrating,  snappy  prod¬ 
uct.  We  have  talent  in  investigative 
reporting,  political,  social  and  inter¬ 
national  analysis,  sports  and  educa¬ 
tion,  learned  on  a  major  metro|K>litan 
daily.  Box  1103,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  West  Coast  only  I 
J-trained,  veteran  12  years'  major 
daily.  Preps  to  Pacific-8  sports.  Pro¬ 
vocative  columnist,  sober,  de<lirated 
journalist  available  now  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  California,  Arizona.  Box 
1106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN 
Wealth  of  experience  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  wire,  copy  desk,  heads,  makeup- 
daily,  weekly.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  5. 
Box  1093,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


RETPORTER,  experienced,  professional, 
congenial — now  with  daily  that  isn’t — 
seeks  September  change.  Prefer  arid 
climate  near  mountains.  Box  1107,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  LARGE  ZONE  9  DAILY 
with  opening  for  young  hut  experi¬ 
enced  spprts  writer  seeking  advance¬ 
ment.  J-grad.  Box  1116,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free — Lance 


REWRITE.  COPY  EDITOR  for  major 
New  York  publisher;  rewrite,  copy 
editing,  proofread  material  on  industry, 
education,  women’s  news,  general  in¬ 
terests.  ^x  982,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  IN  ISRAEL,  able  to 
write  features  with  depth — news  with 
meaning— stories  that  probe  below  the 
surface  of  complex  Middle  Eiast  events. 
Three  years’  news  experience.  Box 
1041,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


APOLLO  MOON  FLIGHT:  Experi¬ 
enced  free-lance  reporter-feature  writer 
will  undertake  challenging  assignments. 
Represent  your  newspaper,  magazine, 
station  or  service.  I’ve  covered  every 
flight  since  Gemini  IV  in  1965.  Phone: 
(713)  NA  1-3440,  or  write:  Louis  Alex¬ 
ander,  2525  McCue,  No.  116,  Houston, 
Texas— 77027. 


Operatttrs^—M  achinists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off ;  hot-metal  Lino  Operator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  paste-up, 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  book  work.  Box  945,  Eiditor 
&  ^blisher. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years’  experience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


EINTEIRPRISING.  experienced  photo¬ 
grapher — 26 — seeks  vertical  move.  Box  | 
1018,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 


Photography 

MILITARY  •■Photograther  Of  The 
Year"  returning  from  Vietnam  in 
September,  seeks  a  publication  that 
ne^s  creative  work.  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ;  imrtfolio  available.  Box  1069, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKBOUND  PHOTOGRAPHER 
WANTS  OUT! 

AP,  UPI,  U.S.  Air  Force  background; 
J-School  grad.  Color  experience.  Seeks 
news  or  PR  position.  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
1124,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST  with  16  years’ 
industrial  publications  experience  avail¬ 
able  now!  Creative  writer,  excellent 
photographer,  national  awards-winner 
in  industrial  editing.  Box  1121,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  larger  Area  5  daily.  Col¬ 
lege  grad,  23,  Box  1127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

L.P.  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR.  46 
— 16  years’  supervising  5-unit  Hoe 
newspaper  press,  16  cylinder  Hoe  Pan¬ 
coast  Color  press — both  1923  vintage — 
seeks  similar  position.  No  preference 
as  to  location.  Box  741,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SrElKEiOT Y P EiR ,  in  30's,  with  same 
company  mors  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.25  an 
hour.  Box  475,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Ehcperienced  on  Goes  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization,  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER  needs 
work.  Write:  Dean  Haas,  154  Buchanan 
St.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho-^3301. 


Printers 


Superintendent 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Computers,  cold-type,  hot-type,  offset; 
some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-conscious. 
Resume.  Available  immediately!  Box 
1021,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


FOREMAN 

22  years’  printing  experience,  last  7 
in  supervisory,  including  general  fore¬ 
man.  Eixtensive  computer  and  photo¬ 
composition  background.  Formerly  na¬ 
tional  printing  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentative.  College  graduate.  Age  39. 
Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  E'ull  resume  and 
references  upon  request.  Box  861,  Eidi- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


OFTiSET  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Area  7 
or  Northeastern  Area  9.  Have  soms 
R.O.P.  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  Eiligible  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  Hot  or 
cold-type;  cost-conscious;  computers. 
Medium  or  small  daily  group.  Resume. 
Ready  at  once.  Box  1009,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


OE’FSET  EXPERT  seeks  supervisor's 
position.  Last  four  years  s|>ent  instal¬ 
ling,  training-supervising  world’s  larg¬ 
est  web  offset  installation.  Ck>nsidered 
by  many  as  the  top  man  in  this  field. 
Experience  in  all  phases  composing, 
camera  color  through  press.  Can  furn¬ 
ish  top  references  and  recommendations. 
Reply:  P.O.  Bo.x  697,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton— 98111. 


OFFSET  CAMERA-MAN,  who  is  also 
experience  in  creative  art,  including 
advertising  layouts,  finished  art  car¬ 
toons,  would  like  place  with  good  daily 
that  seeks  something  extra  in  ads. 
Would  serve  in  creative  area  or  cam¬ 
era  area.  Now  with  large  commercial 
plant.  Box  1057,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETTED  OE'E’SET  press-camera 
and  plate-making  courses.  Want  work 
in  offset.  Ph ;  (203)  733-3419;  ask  for 
Harlow. 


Public  Kelations 


MSJ  and  MBA  plus  12  years’  Navy  and 
industrial  experience.  Strong  marketing 
orientation.  Writer.  editor,  photo¬ 
grapher.  printer.  Working  knowledge 
all  media.  34-years-old.  Looking  for 
challenge.  responsibility,  oimrtunity 
to  manage.  Make  offer.  Box  1117,  Ekl¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR-WRITER,  2  years’ 
experience,  J-grad.  seeks  PR  position. 
Box  1119,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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'The  Fol  Act 

{Continued  from  page  7) _ 

fact  its  category  of  “confidential  informa¬ 
tion”  is  too  big  to  begin  with.  Despite 
the  law’s  statement  to  the  contrary,  the 
PTC  deems  confidential  all  records  and 
information  “not  clearly  identifiable  as 
public  records.”  The  Commission  thus 
uses  secrecy  as  a  security  blanket,  instead 
of  resolving  its  doubts  in  favor  of  the 
public. 

For  a  different  sort  of  compliance  prob¬ 
lem,  consider  the  widely  applauded  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
Its  timely  regulations  on  the  one  hand 
provide  for  release  of  letters  from  the 
public  contending  that  a  product  is  haz¬ 
ardous  and,  by  April  amendment,  manu¬ 
facturers’  replies  to  them,  unless  a  letter- 
writer  expressly  requests  confidentiality. 
On  the  other  they  exhibit  flaws,  such  as  a 
category  of  “confidential  information” 
embracing  all  matters  not  labeled  public. 
Assuring  Moss  the  flaws  will  be  corrected, 
Commission  Chairman  Arnold  B.  Elkind 
pauses  for  this  observation: 

“Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  the 
news  media  to  whom  our  records  and 
hearings  are  available  have  generally  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
alert  the  public  to  product  hazards.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  have  deleted  brand 
names  and  identifying  information  from  re¬ 
ports  about  product  hazards.” 

The  law  doesn’t  require  that  anyone  use 
the  information  made  available,  but  it 
seems  fair  to  ask  news  media  how  much 
more  gets  through.  Each  agency  nod  to¬ 


ward  public  right  to  know  underscores 
the  question.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  decided  that 
network  affiliation  agreements  filed  on  or 
after  May  1  would  be  open  for  inspection. 
Recommended  by  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  back  in  1957,  the  new  rule 
nonetheless  draws  sustenance  from  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  FCC 
noted: 

“Moreover,  aside  from  whatever  signifi¬ 
cance  disclosure  to  other  components  of 
the  industry  may  have,  these  matters  re¬ 
late  to  the  public  interest  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  this  information  is  important  to 
the  public  in  its  continuing  interest  in  the 
nature  and  quality  of  broadcast  service. 
For  instance,  were  the  decision  by  a  li¬ 
censee  to  affiliate  with  a  particular  net¬ 
work,  or  to  present  a  particular  network 
program  rather  than  another  program, 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  received,  the  public  interest  would 
not  be  served.  Indeed,  a  broadcaster  who 
makes  a  decision  as  to  what  network  he 
will  present  to  the  public  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a  ‘clearance  auction’  among  net¬ 
works  abandons  his  responsibility  and  vio¬ 
lates  his  trust  as  a  community  broad¬ 
caster.  The  public  is  entitled  to  have  access 
to  information  bearing  on  the  extent  to 
which  this  may  be  a  consideration  in  pro¬ 
gram  selection.” 

The  FCC  also  said: 

“The  public  has  a  legitimate  interest 
in  knowing  the  terms  upon  which  its  net¬ 
work  service  is  provided,  in  these  respects 
just  as  with  respect  to  compensation  terms. 
The  basic  right  of  the  public  to  access 
to  information  kept  by  government  agen¬ 
cies,  in  the  absence  of  very  substantial 


reasons  to  the  contrary,  was  emphasizei' 
by  Congress  in  adopting  the  (Freedom  of 
Information  Act).” 

In  a  similar  advance,  motor  carrier  ac¬ 
cident  reports  filed  with  the  Federal  High¬ 
way  Administration  after  March  31  wert 
ordered  open  to  public  scrutiny.  For  em¬ 
phasis,  petitions  by  some  regulated  motor 
carriers  and  trade  associations  for  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  open-files  ruling  were 
denied. 

Replying  to  a  query  by  Moss,  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  wrote  in  April: 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  as¬ 
sure  you  and  your  committee  that  this 
administration  is  dedicated  to  insuring 
a  free  flow  of  information  to  the  Congress 
and  the  news  media — and,  thus,  to  the  citi¬ 
zens.  You  are,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with 
the  statement  I  made  on  this  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  Now  that  I  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  implement  this  pledge,  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  my  intent  to  do  so.  I  want 
open  government  to  be  a  reality  in  every 
way  possible.” 

Given  the  steady  yield  to  Congressional 
clout  and  the  attitude  of  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration,  government  information 
practices  are  shaping  up.  The  third  ele¬ 
ment  was  pictured  in  1967  hy  Sam  Archi¬ 
bald,  who  for  years  supervised  the  Moss 
subcommittee  staff.  He  wrote  in  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors: 

“Whether  the  new  law  works  will  de¬ 
pend  not  upon  the  government  directives 
of  today  nor  the  court  orders  of  tomorrow 
but  upon  the  idealism  and  energy  of  the 
reporters,  the  editors  and  the  publishers 
who  insist  upon  a  public — not  a  personal — 
right  to  know.” 


HEAD  TO  COME? — Durinq  a  rodeo  parade  Weldon  McKinney  of 
the  Lameta  (Texas)  Press-Reporter  snapped  this  picture  of  a  rider 
from  the  Biq  Sprinq  Sheriff's  Posse.  It  wasn't  until  the  film  was 
developed  that  he  noticed  the  horse  had  turned  its  head.  The  shanic 
of  hair  droopinq  across  the  rider's  face  qave  the  picture  another 
twist,  so  the  caption  on  it  was:  “A  qoateed  rider  on  a  headless 
horse." 

Printed  in  USA, 


More  papers  sponsor 
boys’  soap  box  derby 

Detroit 

More  than  100  newspapers  are 
sponsoring  Chevrolet’s  “All 
American  Soap  Box  Derby,”  a 
coasting-car  building  and  racing 
competition  for  boys  11  through 
15  years  of  age. 

This  year’s  newcomers  to  the 
program,  which  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Chevrolet  35  years  ago, 
including:  Park  Region  Echo, 
Alexandria,  Minn. ;  Easton, 
(Pa.)  Express;  Fayetteville, 
(N.  C.)  Observer;  Fort  Wayne, 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel;  Johnson 
City,  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle; 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News; 
Mt.  Airy,  (N.  C.)  News;  Oil 
City,  (Pa.)  Derrick;  Associated 
Weeklies  in  Seattle;  Columbi¬ 
ana,  Ala.,  Shelby  County  Re¬ 
porter;  and  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

The  Beacon  Journal,  a  Derby 
sponsor  since  the  program  be¬ 
gan,  is  sponsoring  a  second  race 
this  year  for  boys  in  the  Akron 
suburbs. 

All-American  Soap  Box  Derby 
finals  will  take  place  at  Akron 
on  Saturday,  August  23,  when 
local  champions  will  race  for 
a  share  of  $30,000  in  college 
scholarships,  and  other  prizes. 


Among  The 
Washington 
Star’s 
Awards 
For  1969: 

★  ★  ★ 

Our  European 
correspondent, 
Smith  Hempstone, 
won  the 
Overseas  Press 
Club  Award 

for  the  best  daily 
newspaper  or  wire  service 
interpretation  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  high 
circulation  class.  His 
reports  covered  Paris, 
West  Berlin,  Prague, 
Rome,  Madrid  and  London. 

The 

miashington 

Star 

../or  peoplt  leho  decide  for  themedree. 
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New  Star 


CompStar — the  new,  high  speed 
photocomposing  machine  from  Star 
Parts — produces  1 00  single  column 
lines  per  minute.  In  just  8  minutes  it  sets 
all  the  text  matter  needed  for  the 
average  front  page. 

CompStar  operates  from  justified 
or  unjustified  tape,  and  produces 
paper  positive,  film  negative  or  film 
positive  copy.  Its  range  of  5  through 
1 8  point  takes  care  of  all  requirements 


for  news  and  editorial  straight  matter, 
subheads  and  ad  guts. 

When  you  are  ready  for  photo¬ 
composition,  check  the  CompStar.  It 
is  the  machine  in  your  future. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACUNSACK.  NIW  ilRSCV 

A  Dataacan  company 


Star  Parts  Company 

South  Main  and  East  Wesley 
South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606 

I  would  like  to  receive  more  information 
on  the  CompStar 


Nuclear 

Energy 

‘Use  of  nuclear  energy  to 
produce  electricity  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  would  be  in 
order  for  Congress  to  re- 
examineour  policy  of  subsidizing 
commercial  atomic  power 
stations  to  determine  whether 
any  Federal  assistance  still  is  in 
the  national  interest. 


Meanwhile,  we  should  make 
certain  that  safety  measures 
with  regard  to  nuclear  installa¬ 
tions  are  not  compromised 
and  that  research  on  and 
development  of  more  effective 
methods  of  atomic  waste 
disposal  are  relentlessly 
pursued  so  as  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  a  serious  future 
peril  from  radiation  pollution.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


“We  stand  by  our  endorsement 
of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  as  an  encouraging  step 
I  toward  eventual  control  of  the 
■  worldwide  atomic  arms  race. 
The  U.S.  should  continue  to 
exert  its  leadership  toward  the 
reduction  of  military  armament 
among  all  nations— large 
and  small. 

But  until  there  is  effective  arms 
control  by  all  nations,  including 
ours,  we  believe  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  our  national 
survival  depend  on  our  military 
strength  and  particularly  on  our 
nuclear  capability.” 


Defense 


Ill 


